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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


MONDAY, MARCH 24, 1952 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LABoR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in the old Su- 
preme Court Room, the Capitol, Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, chairman, 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Lehman. 

Present also: Kenneth Meiklejohn, staff director; Melvin W. Sneed, 
assistant staff director, of the Subcommittee on Health. 

Senator Leuman. We will commence the hearing. 

This hearing is on S. 2325 and S. 2714. 

We will hear both bills together in the hearing. Each witness may 
speak on either or both of the bills. 

First, I want to place in the record the two bills (S. 2325 and S. 
2714), and a section-by-section analysis of each of these bills. 

(S. 2325 and S. 2714 with analyses are as follows :) 


{S. 2325, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To create in the Department of Labor a Bureau of Accident Prevention for the 
purpose of promoting and maintaining safe and healthful conditions of employment in 
industries affecting commerce, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Accident 
Prevention Act of 1951.” 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that unsafe and unhealthful 
conditions of employment in industries which are engaged in the production of 
goods for commerce or in any other activity affecting interstate and foreign com- 
merce burden and obstruct such commerce and the free flow thereof (1) through 
the production under unsafe and unhealthful conditions, and shipment in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, of products of establishments in industries which 
compete unfairly with the products of other establishments in such industries in 
which reasonably safe and healthful conditions of employment are maintained ; 
(2) through the use of commerce and the channels and instrumentalities thereof 
to further and promote such unfair competition, thereby spreading and perpet- 
uating unsafe and unhealthful conditions of employment among the workers 
engaged in industries in the several States and, due to the facility with which 
operations may be removed from one State to another, with the result that regu- 
lation and control under State laws prescribing safe and healthful conditions of 
employment in such establishments are not reasonably effective means of 
eliminating such conditions; and (3) through leading to strikes, labor disputes, 
and other forms of industrial unrest. The Congress further finds and declares 
that unsafe and unhealthful conditions of employment in industries impose an 
excessive burden upon the Nation as a whole through the increase of industrial 
accidents and diseases, thereby impairing the general welfare. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy of this Act, through the exercise by 
Congress of its power to regulate commerce among the several States and with 
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foreign nations, to correct and eliminate unsafe and unhealthful conditions of 
employment in industries which are engaged in the production of goods for com- 
merce or in any other activity affecting interstate and foreign commerce and for 
this purpose to establish means for ascertaining the existence of harmful and 
deleterious conditions and developing remedial devices, processes, and safeguards, 
for promoting the utilization thereof and for developing and promulgating for 
industries safety and health codes having the force of law. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. When used in this Act- 

(a) The term “person” includes an individual, partnership, association, cor- 
poration, legal representative, trustee in bankruptcy, or receiver. 

(b) The term “employer” includes any person acting in the interest of an 
employer, directly or indirectly. 

(c) The term “employee” includes any individual suffered or permitted to 
work by an employer. 

(d) The term “State” shall include, in addition to a State, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

(e) The term “commerce” means commerce, trade, traffic, transportation, 
transmission, or communication among the several States, or from any State to 
any place outside thereof. 

(f) The term “affecting commerce” includes engaging in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce or goods which compete with other goods pro- 
duced for commerce, or engaging in any activity or conduct burdening or obstruct- 
ing, or tending to burden or obstruct, commerce or the flow of commerce. 

(g) The term “goods” means goods, wares, products, commodities, mer- 
chandise, and articles of any character. 


BUREAU OF ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby created within the Department of Labor a Bureau 
of Accident Prevention (hereinafter referred to as the “Bureau”). The Bureau 
shall be under the direction of a Director of Accident Prevention (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Director’’), who shall be appointed by the Secretary of Labor, 
and whose compensation shall be fixed by him, without regard to the provisions 
of the civil-service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. The 
Director shall be a person proficiently equipped for the duties of said office by 
reason of technical education or practical experience in the field of industrial 
health and safety engineering and by reason of practical administrative experi- 
ence. The Secretary of Labor is authorized to appoint such personnel as may 
be necessary to carry out the functions and purposes provided for in this Act, 
subject to the civil service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Bureau and the Director thereof, under the 
general supervision of the Secretary of Labor, (1) to conduct inquiries and 
technical investigations into conditions of employment in said operation of 
industries with a view to improving the health, safety, and general well-being 
of employees therein; (2) to develop with the aid of such inquiries and investiga- 
tions or by other appropriate methods or techniques, reasonable standards of op- 
eration, including processes, devices, and safeguards and other measures for 
the protection of the health, safety, and general well-being of employees in such 
industries and for the prevention and correction of industrial hazards to the 
health and safety of such employees; and (3) to promote the acceptance and 
adoption by employers and employees in industries of standards developed by 
the Bureau pursuant to this subsection. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION BOARDS 


Sec. 5. (a) There shall be created within the Department of Labor an Acci- 
dent Prevention Board (hereinafter referred to as the “Board” ), for each indus- 
try, as determined by the Secretary of Labor. Each Board shall consist of nine 
members who shall be appointed by the Secretary of Labor without regard to any 
provisions of law relating to the appointment and compensation of employees 
of the United States. Four members shall represent employers in each indus- 
try, four members shall represent employees in each sueh industry. and one 
member, who shall be designated as Chairman of the Board. shall represent the 
public. The Director and the Surgeon General, United States Public Health 
Service, shall be ex officio members of the Board but shall have no vote. 

(b) Members of the Board shall receive no salary but 


i 


shall receive as com- 
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pensation for their services a reasonable per diem which the Secretary of Labor 
shall prescribe for each day or part thereof necessarily spent in the discharge of 
their official duties and shall in addition be reimbursed for their necessary travel- 
ing and other expenses. The Secretary of Labor shall furnish the Board with 
adequate legal, stenographic, clerical, and other assistance. The Board shall 
prescribe its own rules of procedure. 


RULE-MAKING POWER 


Sec. 6. (a) In addition to such other duties as may be conferred upon it by 
law, the Board shall make and modify such rules and regulations for the elimi- 
nation of unsafe and unhealthful conditions, including the prevention of acci- 
dents and occupational diseases, in the industry affecting commerce for which 
it is appointed, and for the construction, repair, inspection, and maintenance of 
establishments in such industry and for the instruction of employees thereof, 
in accordance with reasonable standards of safety and health therein, as the 
Board shall find upon the basis of substantial evidence presented at a public hear- 
ing held in accordance with the provisions of section 7 to be necessary to safe- 
guard the health, safety, and welfare of employees. In making such findings, 
the Board shall consider, so far as relevant, (1) the causes of accidents and 
industrial and occupational diseases and the extent to which such accidents and 
diseases result from the use or the failure to use particular equipment, devices, 
processes, plant lay-outs, systems of lighting, heating, and ventilation, and 
methods of inspection, maintenance, and instructions; (2) the testing of new 
materials, machinery, devices, and methods of health and safety prior to use in 
production; (3) the effectiveness of particular equipment, devices, processes, 
plant lay-outs, systems of lighting, heating, and ventilation, and particular 
methods of inspection, maintenance, and instruction in preventing accidents and 
industrial and oceupational diseases; and (4) standards and operations in in- 
dustries which maintain reasonably safe and healthful conditions of employ- 
ment. 

(b) No rule or amendment promulgated under the preceding section shall be 
effective unless and until it shall have been approved by the Secretary of 
Labor and published in the Federal Register and otherwise as required by 
law. The Secretary of Labor, the Director, and, upon petition, any group of 
fifty or more persons shall have the right to propose to the Board such rules 
and amendments theerof as they may deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 


HEARINGS AND COURT REVIEW 


Sec. 7. (a) In issuing any rule or regulation pursuant to section 6 of this 
Act, the Board shall comply with relevant provisions of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, as amended (Act approved June 11, 1946, as amended, 60 Stat. 
237). 

(b) Any person aggrieved by or suffering any legal wrong because of any rule 
or regulation made pursuant to section 6 of this Act may obtain a review of such 
rule or regulation in the circuit court of appeals of the United States for any 
circuit wherein such person resides or has his particular place of business, or in 
the United States Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, by filing in such 
court, within sixty days after the effective date of such rule or regulation, a 
written petition praying that the rule or regulation may be modified or set aside 
in whole or in part. A copy of the petition shall forthwith be served upon the 
Board and thereupon the Board shall certify and file in the court a transcript 
of the record upon which the rule or regulation complained of was issued. 
Upon the filing of such transcript such court shall have jurisdiction to affirm, 
modify, or set aside such rule or regulation, in whole or in part, so far as it is 
applicable to the petitioner. No court shall affirm, modify, or set aside such 
rule or regulation except in accordance with the provisions of this subsection. 
Any proceedings pursuant to this subsection shall be in accordance with relevant 
provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act, as amended (Act approved June 
11, 1946, as amended, 60 Stat. 237). 

(ec) The filing of a petition under this section involving a rule or regulation 
which is the subject of a proceeding under section 10 (b) or section 11 of this 
Act shall operate as a stay of such proceeding during the pendency of the 
proceeding under this section: Provided, however, That in the case of a proceeding 
under this section 11 the court shall, upon petition by the Secretary of Labor, 
after a preliminary investigation and determination by him that seri danger 
to the health or safety of employees is threatened by any continuing violation 
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of such rule or regulation, issue a temporary injunction or restraining order 
enjoining or restraining, during the period of the stay, any such violation of such 
rule or regulation. 
INVESTIGATIONS ; WITNESSES 

Sec. 8. For the purpose of any hearing or investigation provided for in this 
Act, the provisions of sections 9 and 10 (relating to the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of books, papers, and documents) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act of September 16, 1914, as amended (15 U. S. C. 49, 50), are hereby 
made applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the Secretary of Labor 
and of the Board. 


RIGHT OF ENTRY; UTILIZATION OF STATE AGENCTES 


Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary of Labor, the Director, or any designated officer or 
agent of the Department of Labor, may enter and inspect such places and such 
records, question such employees, and investigate such facts, conditions, practices, 
or matters as they may deem necessary or appropriate to determine whether any 
person has violated any provision of this Act, or which may aid in the enforcement 
of the provisions of this Act. 

(b) With the consent and cooperation of State agencies charged with the 
administration of State labor laws, the Secretary of Labor may, for the purpose 
of carrying out the functions and duties under this Act, utilize the services of 
State and local agencies and their employees and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, may pay or reimburse such State and local agencies and their 
employees for services rendered for such purposes. 


PROHIBITED ACTS 


Sec. 10. (a) It shall be unlawful for any person to fail to comply with any 
of the provisions of this Act or with any rule or regulation issued pursuant to 
section 6 of this Act or to interfere with, impede, or obstruct in any manner the 
Secretary of Labor, the Director, the Board, or any of their designated representa- 
tives in the performance of official duties under this Act. 

(b) Any person who willfully violates any of the provisions of subsection (a) 
of this section shall, upon conviction thereof, be subject to a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or to imprisonment for not more than six months, or both. No 
person shall be imprisoned under this subsection except for an offense committed 
after the conviction of such person for a prior offense under this subsection. 


INJUNCTION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 11. The district court of the United States and the United States courts 
of the Territories shall have jurisdiction upon petition of the Secretary of Labor 
for cause shown, and subject to the provisions of section 20 (relating to notice 
to opposite party) of the Act entitled “An Act to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 
15, 1914, as amended (VU. S. C., 1934 edition, title 28, sec. 881), to restrain 
violations of this Act. 

RELATION TO OTHER LAWS 


Sec. 12. No provision of this Act or any rule or regulation issued thereunder 
shall excuse noncompliance with any State law or municipal ordinance not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Act or any rule or regulation issued 
thereunder. 2 en 


SEPARABILITY 


S " 2 nr > ; ‘ o : . . 

Sec. 13. If any provision of this Act or the application of such provision to any 
eee er ee is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the 
application of such provision to other persons j , 

' ‘ Lite ons or Cl etaneac che 
affected thereby. circumstances shall not be 


Sectrion-ry-Sect q q 'SIs S, 9395 } 
ECTI BY-SECTION ANALYsis OF S. 2325, a Brix To Promore INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Section 1 provides that the bill may be cited as ft} aj ; 
of 1951. 1 may he ited as the Accident Prevention Act 
: Section 2 contains certain findings and declarations of poliey by Congress 
These are that unsafe and unhealthful conditions of employment exist in 
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industries engaged in any activities affecting interstate and foreign commerce 
and that it is the policy of Congress to eliminate unsafe and unhealthful condi- 
tions of employment in such industries. 

Section 3: This section contains definitions of the terms “person, 
“employee,” “State,” “commerce,” “foreign commerce,” and “goods. 

Section 4: This section creates a Bureau of Accident Prevention within the 
Department of Labor, to be headed by a Director appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor to develop techniques, reasonable standards of operation, and other 
measures for the protection of the health, safety, and general welfare of em- 
ployees in industries engaged in activities affecting interstate and foreign com- 
merce and to promote the adoption of these standards by employers and em- 
ployees. 

Section 5: This section provides that the Secretary of Labor shall create 
within the Department of Labor an accident-prevention board for each industry. 
Each board would consist of four employer members, four employee members, 
and one public representative as chairman. The Director of Accident Prevention 
and the Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Service would be 
ex officio members of each board, but would have no vote. 

Section 6: This section makes it the duty of each accident-prevention board 
to develop and issue a safety and health code for the industry for which it is 
appointed. These codes are to be based upon substantial evidence presented at 
a public hearing. The section further sets forth certain factors which the 
board is to consider in preparing the codes and provides that the Secretary of 
Labor, the Director of the Bureau of Accident Prevention, and any group of 
50 or more persons would have the right to propose recommendations to each 
board. 

Section 7: This section provides the rules for conducting the hearings which 
the boards must hold in preparing their safety codes and provides for court 
review of the code in the appropriate circuit court of appeals of the United 
States on petition by any person aggrieved or suffering legal wrong by reason 
of such code filed in such court within 60 days after the effective date of the 
code. The filing of a petition under this section would operate as a stay of any 
prosecution for violation of any provision of the act or of any safety code 
issued thereunder, and of any injunction proceedings brought under the act 
unless the court finds that serious danger to the health and safety of employees 
is threatened by continuing violation. 

Section 8: This section confers on the Secretary of Labor and the industry 
boards the same powers as the Federal Trade Commission has relating to the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of books, papers, and documents 
in any hearing or investigation provided for in this act. 

Section 9: This section confers upon the Secretary of Labor, the Director 
and other designated agents of the Department of Labor rights of entry and 
inspection necessary to aid in the enforcement of the act. The Secretary of 
Labor also is authorized with the consent and cooperation of State labor 
agencies, to utilize the services of State and local agencies and to reimburse 
them for their services. 

Section 10: This section makes it unlawful to fail to comply with any pro- 
vision of the act or with any rule or regulation issued thereunder, or to interfere 
in any manner with the performance of official duties under this act. A 
penalty of $1,000 or imprisonment for 6 months is provided, 

Section 11: This section authorizes the Secretary of Labor to petition district 
courts to restrain violations of the act. 

Section 12: This section provides that no provision of the act or any rule 
issued thereunder shall exeuse noncompliance with any State law or municipal 
ordinance not inconsistent therewith. 

Section 18 contains the usual “separability” clause. 


” “employer,” 


” 





[S. 2714, 82d Cong., 2d sess. } 


A BILL To provide for assistance to State agencies administering labor laws in their 
efforts to promote, establish, and maintain safe work places and practices in industry, 
thereby reducing human suffering and financial loss and increasing production through 
safeguarding available manpower 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Indus- 
trial Safety Act.” 
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Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds and declares that the establishment 
and maintenance of safe work places and practices in industry reduce human 
suffering nad financial loss and increase production through safeguarding avail- 
able manpower. The purpose of this Act is to assist the several States in their 
efforts (1) to develop standards for establishing and maintaining safe work 
places and practices in industry: (2) to promote the acceptance of such stand- 
ards in industry through the voluntary cooperation of management and labor; 
(3) to prepare and promulgate regulations for the purpose of requiring safe 
work places and practices in industry; and (4) to secure the observance of 
State laws or regulations respecting safe work places and practices in industry. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated (a) for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for each fiscal year thereafter, sums sufficient for 
making payments to States which have submitted and had approved by the 
Secretary of Labor State plans under section 3 of this Act, and (b) such sums 
as may be necessary for administrative and other expenses of the Department 
of Labor in administering this Act: Provided, however, That no funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this section shall be expended and no plan under section 3 
shall provide for a safety program as to coal mines and coal mining subject 
to the Act of May 7, 1941 (55 Stat. 177, U. S. C., title 30, sees. 4f to 40, inclusive). 

Sec. 3. (a) To be approved, a State plan for carrying out the purposes of 
section 2 (a) must— 

(1) designate a single State agency, which must be the State agency ad- 
ministering labor laws for the establishment and maintenance of safe work 
places and practices in industry, to administer such plan; 

(2) provide such methods of administration as are found by the Secre- 
tary of Labor necessary for the proper and efficient operation of the plan 
including after June 30, 1953, (a) methods relating to the establishment 
and maintenance of personnel standards on a merit basis, except that the 
Secretary of Labor shall exercise no authority with respect to the selec- 
tion, tenure of office, and compensation of any individual employed in 
accordance with such methods; and (b) a training program for the person- 
nel necessary for the administration of the plan; 

(3) include a program for the promotion of observance of safety pre- 
cautions by employers and employes in industry, which program may include 
cooperation with any nongovernment safety organizations active in the 
State ; 

(4) provide for financial participation by the State in all parts of the 
State plan and such distribution of funds for enforcement and promotional 
functions as to assure the application throughout the State of standards 
necessary to the establishment, promotion, and maintenance of safe work 
places and practices in industry; and 

(5) provide that the State agency will make such reports, in such form 
and containing such information, as the Secretary of Labor may from time 
to time reasonably require, and give the Secretary of Labor, upon demand, 
access to the records on which such reports are based. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall approve any State plan which complies 
with the provisions of subsection (a) of this section. 

Sec. 4. (a) The funds appropriated under section 2 (b) shall be allotted by 
the Secretary of Labor among the several States annually on the basis of (1) 
the population, (2) the number of wage earners, (3) the special hazards in 
industry, (4) the number of workers afforded protection in their work places 
by the State law and the cost of effective administration of such laws, and (5) 
the financial needs of the respective States. The allotment to any State for 
any year shall not exceed three-fourths of the expenditures under the State plan 
for such year: Provided, That the annual allotment for such State under this 
subsection shall not be less than $15,000. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall, prior to the beginning of each fiscal year, 
estimate the amount to be paid to each State under the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this Section, such estimates to be based on (1) a report filed by the State 
containing its estimate of the total sum to be expended in such year in accord- 
ance wih the pre visions of such subsection and stating the amount appropriated 
or made available by the State for su h expenditures in such year; (2) such 
other data as to such estimated expenditures and such investigation as the 
Secretary may find necessary. The Secretary of Labor shall then certify the 
ammount so estimated to the Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the 
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Treasury shall thereupon prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting 
Oflice pay to the State the amount so certified. 

(c) Amounts paid to a State under this section shall be expended solely for 
earrying out the purposes set forth in section 2 (a), in accordance with the State 
plan. When any part of the amount so paid to any State for any fiscal year is 
not so expended for carrying out such purposes within such fiscal year, the See 
retary of Labor shall reduce by a corresponding amount the next allotment cer- 
tified to the Secretary of the Treasury under this section for such State. 

Sec. 5. In the case of any State plan which has been approved under: this 
Act, if the Secretary of Labor, after reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency administering such plan, finds that in the administration 
of the plan there is a failure to comply substantially with any requirement of this 
Act or any provision required by this Act to be included in the plan, he shall 
notify such State agency that further payments will not be made to the State 
until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such failure to comply. Until 
he is so satisfied he shall make no further certification to the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to such State. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall appoint an Industrial Safety Advisory 
Committee, consisting of such numbers of public, employer, and employee repre- 
sentatives as he deems appropriate. Members of the Committee shall serve 
without pay but shall be reimbursed for actual expenditures incurred in attend 
ing meetings and performing the work of the committee in accordance with sec- 
tion 5 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. SOS). The Secretary of Labor shall 
provide such clerical assistance and other services and facilities as may be 
necessary for the committee. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the committee to review existing industrial safety 
laws, regulations, and practices and make recommendations to the Secretary of 
Labor with a view to encouraging more effective control of hazardous conditions 
and lowering the industrial injury rate 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of Labor is authorized to delegate the functions, powers, 
and duties granted to him by this Act to such officers and employees of the De- 
partment of Labor as he may designate. 

Seo. 8. The Secretary of Labor is authorized to appoint, subject to the civil- 
service laws, such employees as he deems necessary to carry out his functions 
and duties under this Act, and shall fix their compensation in accordance with 
the provisions of the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

Sec. 9. As used in this Act “State”? means any State of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary of Labor shall include in his annual report to Con- 
gress a full account of the administration of this Act. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S, 2714, A Brit To Promote INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Section 1 provides that the bill may be cited as the Industrial Safety Act. 

Section 2, subsection (a), contains findings and declarations by Congress that 
the establishment and maintenance of safe work places and practices in in- 
dustry reduce human suffering and financial loss and increase production and 
that the purpose of Congress is to assist the States in developing safety stand- 
ards and safe practices, in promoting voluntary acceptance of the standards, 
in preparing and issuing safety codes, and in securing observance of the codes. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the appropriation of sums sufficient to make puy 
ments to States which have submitted and had approved by the Secretary of 
Labor State plans to carry out the above purposes. No funds thus appropriated, 
however, are to be expended for a mine safety program. 

Section 3: This section sets forth the following general provisions which a 
State plan must contain in order to be approved: (a) Designating a single State 
agency, which must be the State agency administering labor laws, to administer 
the plan, (b) providing for methods of administration found by the Secretary 
of Labor to be necessary for proper and efficient operation of the plan, (c) a 
program to promote safety work by employers and employees including coopera- 
tion with non-Government safety organizations, (d) financial participation by 
the State in all parts of the State, and (e) such reports as the Secretary may 
require. 

Section 4: This section provides that the following factors must be taken into 
consideration by the Secretary of Labor in alloting funds to the States: (1) 
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Population, (2) number of wage earners, (3) special hazards in industry, (4) 
number of workers afforded protection by State law and the cost of effective ad- 
ministration of such law, (5) the financial needs of the State. Each State would 
be entitled to receive at least $15,000 annually. No more than 75 percent of the 
total expenditures under the State plan for each year could be paid from Federal 
funds appropriated under the act. 

Section 5: This section authorizes the Secretary of Labor to withold funds 
from any State which he finds after notice and hearing has failed to comply 
substantially with any requirement of the act, until he finds that there is no 
longer any such failure to comply. 

Section 6: This section provides that the Secretary of Labor shall appoint an 
Industrial Safety Advisory Committee to review existing industrial safety laws 
and practices and to make recommendations to the Secretary. The committee 
is to be composed of such numbers of public, employer, and employee representa- 
tives as the Secretary deems appropriate. 

Section 7 authorizes the Secretary of Labor to delegate any of his functions 
to such employees of the Department of Labor as he may designate. 

Section 8 authorizes the Secretary of Labor to appoint such civil-service em- 
ployees as he deems necessary to carry out the act. 

Section 9 defines the term “State” to include the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Section 10 requires the Secretary of Labor to make an annual report to Con- 
gress on his administration of the act. 

Senator Leuman. The first witness we will hear from this morning 
is Mr. William L. Connolly, Director of the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ords of the United States Department of Labor. 


Mr. Connolly? Will you identify yourself, please, for the reporter? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. CONNOLLY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
LABOR STANDARDS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Connouiy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. My name is William L, Con- 
nolly. Lam Director of the Bureau of Labor Standards of the Labor 
Department, and I am presenting this testimony upon the request of 
the Secretary of Labor. 

I wish to thank the subcommittee for giving me this opportunity to 
testify for the Secretary of Labor on the two bills, S. 2325 and S. 2714, 
dealing with the problem of industrial safety. Both the Secretary 
and I want to express our deep appreciation of your subcommittee’s 
interest in reducing the needless tragedy, production loss, and social 
and financial cost resulting from industrial deaths and injuries. 

The Federal Government is deeply concerned for the safety of the 
Nation’s working population. It has expressed that concern in many 
ways but no better perhaps than in the basic act creating the United 
States Department of Labor. In 1913 Congress declared the “pur- 
pose of the Department of Labor shall be to foster, promote, and 
develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United States; to im- 
prove their working conditions, and to advance their opportunities 
for profitable employment.” In the field of industrial safety, the 
Department, State labor agencies, management, labor, and private 
safety organizations have striven hard and accomplished a great deal. 
But much remains to be done. 


1, TOLL IN HUMAN LIFE AND SUFFERING 
Last year 16,000 Americans died on the production front, according 


to the latest estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. They died 
in the mills and mines, in transportation, on the farms and construe- 
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tion sites, in every segment of our economy. The annual death toll 
for the last 15 years was seldom less than 15,000 and climbed to almost 
20,000 in 194.1, 

But job accidents cause injury as well as death. Total job accidents 
reached 2,100,000 last year—the highest since 1944, and 9 percent 
above 1950. Over 42,000,000 man-d: ays of production were thus lost. 
This is the equivalent of 140,000 men working full time. 

Most of these injuries occurred in manufacturing, trade, agricul- 
ture, and construction, in that order. Manufacturing accounts for 
the bulk of defense production, and here work injuries increased 20 
percent over 1950, These tolls reflect increased employment, par- 
ticularly of less-experienced workers, longer hours, and higher injury 

rates. 

But industrial deaths and total disabilities incurred this year mean 
production, losses not only this year but in future years. When we 
add. future losses to those already sustained, we shall suffer a total 
economic loss of 219 million man-days as a result of 1951 work injuries 
alone. The Nation is in a continuing crisis and for several years at 
least. will need every hand and heart to produce for defense and essen- 
tial industry. We, therefore, cannot afford to repeat past tragedies 
in 1952 or 1953 or 1954. 


Il, BCONOMIC COST OF JOB ACCIDENTS TO THE WORKER AND HIS FAMILY 


Despite the Nation’s current need for production, our first and 
constant concern in a democracy is for the dignity and well-being of 
the individual. The worker not only suffers the accident; he pays for 
it, too, and so does his family. 1951 injuries conservatively cost 
American workers an estimated $1.3 billion in lost wages over and 
above their workmen’s compensation payments. 

Only since 1948 have we had State workmen’s compensation sys- 
tems in all 48 States. Even under these laws, job accidents entail a 
heavy financial loss to workers. Millions of them are not covered by 
workmen’s compensation—agricultural workers and employees in 
small establishments and other enterprises. Nor are the compensa- 
tion laws, even in theory, designed to give full compensation to the 
injured wage earner. Both theory and statute in most States sup- 
port compensation payments ¢ equal to only two-thirds of average 
weekly earnings. 

I think it is generally accepted that, even under the most liberal 
workmen's compensation acts, disability and death payments repre- 
sent only a small fraction of the worker’s loss in earnings. The 
imaximum payments to widows average not more than $8 600, The 
average working-life expectancy of the dead and tot: illy disabled 
last year was 25 years. Assuming that a factory worker avoided 
injury and continued to earn the 1951 average of $66 a week or 
roughly $3,400 a year, his total earning power would be nearly $86,000. 
The loss to the worker’s family would, therefore, be about 10 times the 
amount of maximum compensation. 

When a worker’s family is notified that the breadwinner has been 
killed or injured, they suffer both the grief of personal loss and the 
cold prospect of very hard times. 


21642—52———-2 
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III, ECONOMIC COST OF JOB ACCIDENTS TO THE NATION 


These individual tragedies add up to national, disgrace and mis- 
fortune. Not only were 42 million man-days of production lost last 
vear but such injuries cost American business approximately $3.9 
billion in direct and indirect costs. Direct costs cover industry’s 
bill for workmen’s compensation and medical costs. Indirect costs 
include such items as time lost by injured employees, time lost by 
fellow employees who stop work to aid the injured worker, time lost by 
executive personnel, damages to machinery, equipment, or material, 
and lost production due to stoppage of machine or process handled 
by the injured worker. These indirect costs are carefully estimated 
by industry-cost accountants to run four times the direct costs. 

Senator Leaman. Mr. Connolly, could you give us any information 
with regard to the sources on which this statement is based ¢ 

Mr. Connotiy. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have three of the latest 
releases of the Bureau of Labor Statistics that I am going to submit 
in evidence. 

One of them, however, as I would like to call to the attention of 
the Chair, is not released until tomorrow. I hope the press will recog- 
nize that. It is for release in tomorrow afternoon’s papers, but I 
bronght it with me today to submit to the committee. 

Adding wage losses, the total cost to the Nation of largely needless 
work injuries was nearly $514 billion last year. That economic waste 
is a billion dollars more than we spend on our 19,000,000 war veterans. 
Think of the planes and tanks it would buy. 

‘Turning the cost barometer from money to manpower, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics studies show we shall have to dig into our labor re- 
serves for a million new workers by 1953. Yet, we disabled twice that 
many last year. I am sure I need not labor the conclusion that the 
Nation cannot afford such an annual drain on our manpower supply. 


IV. WHAT HAVE WE DONE ABOUT JOB ACCIDENTS? 


For 40 years American management, labor, public and private 
agencies have been developing safety techniques which if generally 
applied could prevent the vast majority of work injuries. State labor 
departments have generally received basic authority by law or regu- 
lation to protect workers in their places of employment. 

Why, it may be asked, after 40 years’ experience, has not our rich 
and resourceful industrial Nation licked the accident problem? I 
would answer, first, that we have not applied tested safety techniques 
to all American business, especially to the 214 million establishments 
too small to afford full-time safety engineers. These account for at 
least 70 percent of the work injuries. Second, State labor departments 
with primary legal responsibility and better access to these small 
establishments have not, despite strong and sometimes successful ef- 
fort, obtained sufficient appropriations for adequate, trained staffs. 

In 1949 a survey of State safety expenditures per industrial worker 
was made for the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety. 
rhirty-seven States reported. The majority spent less on safety per 
worker per year than you gentlemen spend for a pack of cigarettes. 
The range was from nine-thousandths of a cent to $1.77 per worker per 
year. Twenty States spent less than 15 cents; only two more than 50 
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cents. The average, raised by the inclusion of these two relatively 
high-spending States, was 23 cents. 

The same 1949 survey showed the number of wage earners per safety 
inspector. The range was from 5,300 to 236,600 workers per inspector. 
The report stated [reading] : 


Only 4 of the 38 State agencies reporting on adequacy of staff considered that 
they could give satisfactory service. The great majority estimated they they 
would need double, or more, their present staff to carry on an acceptable program. 
The number of establishments per inspector, in almost all States, is so great 
that it would require at least four plant inspections per day by each inspector 
to make an annual inspection for each establishment. 

I might add that an average of two inspections per day is the maxi- 
mum that experience shows one inspector can make. 

The report concludes : 

From all available information the committee can only conclude that a vast 
majority of the States spend a far from adequate amount on accident control. 

These are the reasons why, in the national interest, we are turning 
again to the resources of the United States. 


V. PROVISIONS OF THE BILLS BEFORE TILE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Your subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, is considering two bills—two 
methods of enlisting the resources of the United States in the interests 
of all our workers. The Murray bill, 8S. 2714, would authorize Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to State labor agencies; first, to develop standards 
for safe work places and practices in industry; second, to promote the 
acceptance of such standards through voluntary cooperation of man- 
agement and labor; third, to promulgate safety regulations; and, 
fourth, to secure the observance of State safety laws and regulations. 

Funds would be authorized for States submitting plans which meet 
certain requirements set forth in the bill. The bill provides that 
the Secretary of Labor shall allot moneys to the States on the basis of 
population, number of wage earners, industrial hazards, number of 
workers protected by State law, cost of effective administration, and 
financial needs of the States. Allotments to any State shall not ex- 
ceed three fourths of the State’s safety expenditure or be less than 
$15,000. The bill would set up an Industrial Safety Advisory Com- 
mittee of public, employer, and employee representatives to review 
existing industrial safety laws and practices and recommend to the 
Secretary more effective control of hazardous conditions. 

The Humphrey bill, S. 2325, would create in the Department of La- 
bor a Bureau of Accident Prevention to investigate hazardous em- 
ployment conditions in industries producing goods for, or engaging 
in, any activity affecting interstate and foreign commerce, to develop 
reasonable safety standards therefor, and to promote their acceptance 
by employers and workers affected. The bill also would create an 
Accident Prevention Board of nine members for each industry, four 
representing employers, four employees, and the Chairman represent- 
the public. Each Board would be given rule-making authority with 
provision for hearings and court review. The Secretary, the Bu- 
reau Director, and their agents would be given right of entry to in- 
spect for compliance with the act. The Secretary could utilize the 
services of State labor agencies with their consent, and indeed local 
agencies, reimbursing them therefor, to carry out the functions of the 
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act. Penalties for violation of the act are provided, including the use 
of injunction proceedings. 

The basic difference between the two methods is that the Murray bill 
would strengthen State labor agencies which have long had and ex- 
ercised legal responsibility for safety, while the Humphrey bill would 
set up Federal enforcement authorities. As between the two methods, 
the United States Department of Labor favors that used in the Murray 
bill. It offers the appropriate over-all approach for industry gen- 
erally. With the exception of industries where the national interest 
is directly affected, such as mining, or where the Federal Govern- 
ment has a direct responsibility, as it has toward longshore and harbor 
workers on navigable waters of the United States, “the regulation of 
industrial safety “should remain in the States. With these exe eptions 
the Federal Government should limit its activities to providing finan- 
cial and technical assistance to the States. 

The Murray bill recognizes the primary responsibility of the 

States for safety, builds upon their experience, and, through grants- 
in-aid, strengthens their staffs to enforce and promote industrial 
safety. The Murray bill moreover utilizes the time-tested device of 
Federal aid to States for public purposes. In fact, it might almost 
be said that saving human lives in industry is one of the few fields for 
which no Federal aid is given, The bederal Government grants 
millions to rehabilitate citizens and workers after injuries occur. It 
proposes $23 million for this purpose in 1953. Such aid is vitally 
needed, of course, but it seems absurd and extravagant merely to lock 
the door after the horse is stolen instead of closing it first. The Fed- 
eral Government proposes 1953 grants to States of $21 million for the 
vocational education of those who will be our workers of tomorrow. 
In addition, it proposes to spend $781,000 this year to train appren- 
tices in scarce skills. It grants millions to the States to safeguard the 
general health of the popul: ition. Why spend money to train millions 
of workers and protect their general health, only to have them injured 
when they go to work? Safeguarding their lives and limbs with 
Federal funds is only prudent national investment. 

In closing, I should like to urge favorable action on industrial safety 
at this session of Congress. Federal action to save human lives in 
industry is long overdue. As we move into mass production for 
defense, we shall ser ape the bottom of the manpower barrel. We are 
without the skills today of that great army of industrial dead and 
crippled.. Assuming they all had a working life expectancy of 25 
years, our present manpower deficit goes bac k to 1926. That is 10 
years before we started to keep ni tional i injury statistics. Had those 
killed or totally crippled since 1936 continued to live and work, we 
should today have the added skills of 288,000 men in our work force. 

5. 2714, gentlemen, provides a practical means of averting much of 
this tragic waste. Favorable action now on industrial safety is sanc- 
tioned by the highest purpose of mankind—to save human life; by 
practical considerations of avoiding economic waste; and by the 
Nation’s most urgent incentive—to produce for the defense of the free 
world. 

Senator Lenman. Mr, Connolly, have you any figures as to the cost 
of these two bills, S. 2714 and S. 939 25 ¢ F 

Mr. Connotiy. No, Senator, I don’t know what the Humphrey 
bill would cost. President Truman in budget messages to Congress 
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has twice estimated the cost of Federal aid to States at $6 million a 
year. But, as to the Humphrey bill, it is almost impossible to figure 
its cost. 

We do know this much: That we would have to set up regional 
offices. I don’t know where we would get the personnel, the safety 
engineers, to enforce that kind of bill. 

Senator Lenman. It would mean a very substantial increase in per- 
sonnel # 

Mr. Connouy. I should say the Humphrey bill, to even scratch the 
surface—and I don’t think you could scratch the surface—would take 
a thousand people. Right now in the States, Mr. Chairman, we have, 
I think, approximately 1,000 safety inspectors. <A lot of these, however, 
inspect for compliance with other labor laws, too, and work only part 
time on safety inspection. Under the Murray bill, you see, we would 
be utilizing those safety inspectors and building up from that. Under 
the Humphrey bill we would have to start from scratch, and I believe 
we would raid industry of a lot of its safety people. 

I remember here sometime ago in the President’s conference there 
was a misunderstanding, where they charged the Secretary or myself 
with making the statement that we were going to add 500 safety engi- 
neers to our defense program. As a matter of fact, we were adding 50, 
but somebody made the mistake and put another zero on the 50 and 
made it 500. And industry everywhere agreed that if we attempted to 
do that we would just raid industry, and that, of course, wouldn’t be 
good. We have to have safety programs in industry, and we have to 
have safety people heading them up. 

Senator Lenman. But now, as I understand, the State agencies 
concern themselves both with plants engaged in intrastate business 
and those engaged in interstate business. 

Mr. Connoniy. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lenman. Does the Federal Government do anything now— 
of course, leaving out the mining industry and confining this question 
to industry in general—to bring about either observance of safety 
standards or the setting up of increased safe ‘ty standards? Or does it 
stand entirely aside at the present time? 

Mr. Connotiy. Yes, Senator; the Bureau of Labor Standards in its 
whole safety program has as its objective helping the States to do 
their job. Mostly State labordepartments, but in some cases industrial 
accident boards have safety responsibility. We train their personnel. 
We send out our engineers to conduct safety courses. We have five dif- 
ferent courses right now in the training of those personnel—30-hour 
courses. We also have special industry programs which we have had 

great success with. 

During this hearing, you are going to have some of the labor com 
missioners appear here, and it might be well to hear the story of what 
we do now from them. It has been very successful. 

In 1948, President Truman set up the President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety. Since that time we have had 22 States set up gov- 
ernors’ conferences on industrial safety patterned after the national 
one, where they have brought in all the interested people in the State 
under the governor and set up their own State safety conference, 
Many of those State safety conferences have had their third annual 
meeting. : 
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Every week there is more and more activity in the field, and it is 
through the State agencies that we believe the job has to be done. 

This job is not completely a law-enforcing job. The job is also co- 
operation and education. I am talking now as a former State com- 
missioner of labor. I know that back in my own State of Rhode 
Island it was much simpler for me to get the cooperation of my people 
in the State of Rhode Island than it is for me to get that same co- 
operation as the Director of the Bureau of Labor Standards. The 
State departments can get that much easier and much more freely 
and much more willingly than can the Federal Government. And 
cooperation is one of the most important parts of industrial safety. 
It isn’t law enforcement. I think over the past 10 years only a small 
percentage of the accidents has been from the violation of any code 
or any safety law. The rest is cooperation and education. 

Senator Leuman. What is the relationship, in this field now, be- 
tween the Federal Government and the State governments ? 

Mr. Connotiy. There is a very fine feeling of cooperation. 

Senator Leuman. Will you describe what the functions of the 
Federal Government are? What control have you got? 

Mr. Conno.tiy. We have no control at all other than the safety 
and health provisions of the Public Contracts Act. 

Senator Lenman. Do you pass on their plans or their standards? 

Mr. Connotiy. No. 

Senator Lenman. What do you do? 

Mr. Connotiy. Well, for instance, as I pointed out, we train their 
State safety personnel in safety techniques. A great many of the 
States have safety personnel who are not engineers. We have the 
engineers. We have the safety engineers who pass along this train- 
ing. 

Now, in our special industry programs, the commissioner of labor 
in the State will pick out his most hazardous industry and say to the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, “I would like to make a special drive on 
that.” We prepare all his basic material. We send it to him in the 
State. He reproduces that under the name of the State department 
of labor. No place in that material does the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards or the Federal Government appear. It is the State’s own pro- 
gram. And then for 6 months we feed him this material and he passes 
it out to industry. I think in your own State of New York, in the 
scrap industry, we had a reduction of 65 percent in the accident rate 
on that one industry drive. Many of the States have had a similar 
experience. There has been a great deal of success in that. That 
is the kind of service we give now. 

Senator Lenman. But I am right in saying, am I not, that the ac- 
ceptance by the State agencies, the State labor departments, of the 
advice of the Federal Bureau, is purely permissive? Or is it manda- 
tory / 

If you say, “We think you should do this thing or that thing or 
employ so many inspectors,” are they under any obligation 
to follow your advice? : 

Mr. Connotiy. Mr. Chairman, we only go into the State at the re- 
quest of the State Labor Commissioner or whoever is in charge of the 
State safety program. 

Senator Lenman. You have no authority to v0 in? 

Mr. Connotiy. No authority at all. , 
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Senator Leuman. Each State can carry on its own functions in con- 
nection with the State activities as it sees fit ? 

Mr. Connotiy. We are purely promotional, Mr. Chairman, and 
that is the way it should be. 

Senator Lenman. Of course, even under the Murray bill, the Gov- 
ernment’s role would not be purely promotional. 

Mr. Connotty. No. 

Senator Leman. Because under that bill, as I understand it, the 
States, before they could get any grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment, would be obligated to submit their plans to the Federal Govern- 
ment and have them accepted. 

Mr. Connotuy. That is right. 

Senator Lenman. And any deviations from those plans, of course, 
would give the Federal Government the authority to come in and 
take such steps with regard to the grants, at any rate, as might seem 
advisable. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. Connotuiy. That is right. 

Senator Leuman. So the Government’s role would be more than 
advisory under those circumstances. 

Mr. Connouiy. There would be rules and regulations set up to con- 
trol that money. I think that is spelled out poy well in the bill. 
And I think that is the way it “thea be, too. I don’t think we should 
just hand this money to the States. 

For instance, I don’t think if a State requested us to give them $100,- 
000, and then cuts their own safety budget $100,000, that we should do 
that. I think that there would have to be some kinds of control there. 
But I do not think that those controls should be too difficult for the 
States to meet. 

Senator Leuman. Do you have any figures as to how much money 
is being spent each year by the States, in ‘their safety campaigns? 

Mr. Connouty. No, I haven't. I pointed out that in this survey 
we made, it showed where they spent all the way from $1.77 per in- 
dustrial worker right down to 0.009 of a cent. The average over-all 
for the whole country was 23 cents per worker; and that is much too 
low to put on a safety program. If you have Federal inspectors going 
in, under the Humphrey bill, then you have got confusion. Even the 
Humphrey bill, if it passes, does not take away the right of entry of 
the State. So here in an industry you have two inspectors going in 
maybe 2 weeks apart. In many plants, it would take a week or more 
for an inspector to go through and give a thorough inspection. 

Senator Lenman. Would 4 you not have that even under the Murray 
bill to a certain extent? I may be wrong on this, but if I read the bill 
correctly, it would apply only to plants engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

Mr. Connoiiy. No, I think the Murray bill is a little different than 
that, Senator. I think you would be permitted to give the States a 
certain amount of money, a minimum of $15,000, but not over three- 
quarters of their appropriation, for the purpose of building their 
own State safety services. 

Senator Leuman. Including those engaged in inspection on intra- 
state business? 

Mr. Connoutiy. Well, I think the States might work out assign- 
ments so that personnel paid with Federal funds would handle plants 
engaged in interstate commerce. 
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Senator LenmMan. Have you any information as to how much the 
individual States are now spending? 

Let us take my own State of New York. 

Mr. Connouiy. Of course, your State of New York is the $1.77- 
per-worker State. 

Senator Lenman. How much would that be in dollars and cents? 

Mr. Connotiy. I don’t know whether they gave us the total figure 
or not. That is something that most of the States are chary of report- 
ing. 

Senator Lenman. Let me ask you this. Supposing the State, for 
the sake of argument, is spending a million dollars in connection with 
its safety campaign. Under the bill, the Federal Government would 
defray three-quarters of the expenses of inspection work within that 
State, subject, of course, to approval of the State plan. Now, what is 
to prevent the State from cutting down its own expenditures and 
putting the load on the Federal Government? 

Mr. Connotiy. Of course, there is nothing in the bill that pre- 
vents that, but I should think under the regulations the Secretary 
of Labor would not O. K. that kind of a plan. Because the intent 
of Congress would be to build the States to the point where they can 
do a better job; and the fact that they were cutting back on their 
appropriations would certainly mean that they were just attempting 
to harness the Federal government with some of their own costs. I 
don’t think it would be O. K.’d, although I don’t see why the bill 
itself couldn't say just that. That wouldn’t be objectionable at all, 
because I think whether the bill said it or not, the Secretary would 
say it. 

Senator Lenman. Under this bill, would the Federal Bureau have 
the authority to say to the State of New York or the State of Rhode 
Island, “You are employing X number of inspectors. We think 
you should employ twice that number” ? 

Mr. Connotty. I think first under the bill the State would have 
to request the money from the Federal Government, and. then we 
would probably find out how much money they were requesting and 
see how much personnel that would pay. It is according to how 
much they ask, you see. If they were only asking for $15,000, that 
certainly couldn't double the activities of the State of Rhode Island, 
and it certainly couldn't even begin to move in New York, where 
they have over three hundred inspectors. 

Senator Lenman. Now, the Humphrey bill would eliminate all 
the voluntary features. It would be mandatory. If the Federal 
Government were to go in and say to the State of Rhode Island, or the 
State of New York or the State of Idaho, “You have got to do so and 
so,” the State would have to do it. 

Mr. Connoiiy. That is right. That would be the law. You would 
set up national boards to make rules and regulations, and every 
manufacturer or everybody engaged in interstate commerce within 
that State would be under the Humphrey bill, but also would be under 
the State law. Y 


1? wl ere 1 


ou would have to have two sets of inspectors going 
inder the Murray bill, you would utilize every inspector 
within the State to do the job, and then whatever addition Federal 


aid wave them, would he pdoa better job. 
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Senator Lenman. Could you get us the figures of how much money 
is now being spent by the States and by the Federal Government to 
promote industrial safety ? 

Mr. Connouiy. I will certainly attempt to get that if it is avail- 
able, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Leman. It must be available, because you have given 
certain average figures. 

Mr. Connouiy. Well, I said from a certain number of States that 
reported to us. We sent out the questionnaires to 48 States, but I think 
37 reported to us. 

Senator LeumMan. Let us have those, if you do not have the full 48. 

Mr. Mpixtesoun. Did the States that reported include the prin- 
cipal industrial States / 

Mr. Connotiy. Yes; most of the industrial States reported. 

(After the close of the hearings the following material was sub- 
mitted by the witness for inclusion in the record, with the explanation 
that “the figures on appropriation are very spotty in that it is almost 
impossible in many States to separate safety inspection from other 
types of inspection. In addition, some States include overhead in 
their figures, and others do not. ‘The wide range in salaries paid in- 
spectors make it difficult to get a real comparison. We believe the 
figures attached on the numbers of inspectors will give the best com- 
parative data.”) 

Industrial safety inspection is sometimes rendered by inspectors who have 
duties in addition to safety, such as minimum wage, hours of work, ete. In 
order to determine approximately how much time is devoted to safety the general 
inspection services of each State have been reviewed and the approximate time 
spent on safety by all inspectors is stated in terms of equivalent full-time safety 
personnel. This estimate does not include boiler, electrical, or elevator inspection 
time. Data has been obtained from (a) reports submitted to the Bureau of 
Labor Standards covering general inspection services in each State; (b) infor- 
mation obtained through training courses for State personnel or other direct 
local contact; and (c) an appraisal of actual time spent on safety inspections 
in connection with full-time or collateral duties. 


The number of manufacturing establishments and employees was obtained from 
1947 Bureau of the Census reports. 
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Number of | Number of | Estimated | Number of | Number of 





ena employees | equivalent | Manufac- | manufac- 
United State turine in manu- | of full-time turing | turing 
nited States s abl 5 facturing | safety in- | establish- | employees 
ee 1047 establish- | pesctors | ments per per in- 
“ene SSS | ments, 1947 | for 1949-50!) inspector spector 
Alabama 3, 335 206, 136 5 670 41, 200 
Arizona 54 14, 188 0 ; ie . 
Arkansas 1, 92 65, 321 5 380 13, 000 
California 17,6 663, 872 49 360 13, 500 
Colorado 1, 602 54, 071 2 800 27, 000 
Connecticut 3, 399, 588 ® 490 49, 900 
Delaware 34, 465 0 ia 
District of Columbia 17, 815 2 210 &, 900 
Florida 2, 78, 665 4 700 19, 700 
Georgia 4, 249, 926 7 680 35, 700 
Idaho 16, 907 1 600 7, 000 
Illinois 15, 1, 184, 820 50 320 23, 700 
Indiana 6, 548, 346 10 540 54, 800 
lowa 2, 140, 425 3 990 46, 800 
Kansas 1,§ 74, 624 3 650 24, 900 
Kentucky 2,2 129, 504 5 450 25, 900 
Louisiana 2, 132, 464 0 3 
Maine ha 100, 181 4 410 25, 000 
Maryland 2, 228, 553 5 570 45, 700 
Massachusetts 10, § 718, 441 20 520 35, 900 
Michigan y 973, 675 10 990 97, 400 
Minnesota 4, 56 179, 986 15 300 11, 900 
Mississippi a 76, 671 0 ; Lee 
Missouri 327, 515 5 1, 100 | 65, 500 
Montana 16, 092 3 220 | 5, 400 
Nebraska 1,3 4 340 | 15, 700 
Nevada... © (ov cccnstaneieiees ‘ 
New Hampshin ‘ l, 2 560 | 37, 400 
New Jersey ; 10, 755 31 350 23, 800 
New Mexico ‘ . 0 Sl aaa Bina ; 
New York 47, 1, 234 200 8, 000 
North Carolina &, 10 530 | 38, 100 
North Dakota ‘ i tease ieihwakdtia i 
Ohio ip wines 12, ; a 28 440 42, 700 
Oklahoma i 3 580 | 18, 500 
Oregon 3 15 200 7,000 
Pennsylvania 16, i 40 420 | 36, 000 
Rhode Island 2 | 200 13, 300 
South Carolina 2, 7 300 26, 900 
South Dakota 0 Sewad 
Tennesset 3,3 a 370 | 24, 600 
Texas ae: 0 sa ee 
Utah 4 190 6, 100 
Vermont 3 280 11, 600 
Virginia 3 216, 637 10 360 21, 700 
Washington 3 144, 324 25 140 5, 800 
West Virginia 1 127, 353 3 530 42, 600 
Wiseonsit 6, 416, 448 13 540 32, 000 
W yoming 5 607 0 
Total 240,881 14, 294, 304 668 360 21, 400 
p estimated equivalent of full-time safety inspectors is based on the time devoted to safety by all 


however, include the services of special inspectors, er 1s for child labor, mines, 
boiler, elevator, ction, im wage, homework, or the like, who make 

pla to inspectors (national average) is 360 plants per inspector. 
g this ratio to 200 plants per inspé ctor would require 542 additiona! safety personnel. 








inspection resent aan of 





Senator Leuman. You recommend Federal legislation. I follow 
your reasoning, of course, but would it not be possible for the States, 
out of their own resources and under their own control, to deal with 
this problem? I mean, is not the problem a matter of bringing the 
need to the attention of the legislatures of the different States and 
ask . for adequate appropriations / 

s I understand it, the main objection that vou have to the present 
ees is that the amount spent is far too small. 

Mr. Connoizy. That is right. But on the other hand I have talke “dl 
to many labor commissioners, pe ‘ople who hi id the interest of this kint 1 
of legislation at heart. They sav it is almost impossib] le to get any more 


Aitviii t . 


. , 
from their State lemislatures o1 Lnis particular work. 
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It is in the same category as vocational education, Government 
grants for public he: alth, and for other Federal-State programs. 
The Federal Government is in all of those fields. Yet it is my opinion 
that safety is one of the most important. It does not do any good to 
train people, to hire skills, if, when you employ people with those 
skills, you just ruin them. It seems to me we are spending a lot of 
money to get people trained, then we do nothing to protect them, and 
we lose them through injury. Then we train more to take the places 
of those who have been killed or injured. 

Senator Leuman. Well, would the financial intervention of the 
Federal Government tend to lessen the sense of responsibility within 
the States? 

Mr. Connouiy. I am sure it would not, Mr. Chairman. As I know 
most of the States, I am sure it would not. 

Senator Lenman. I wish you would give further thought, and let 
me have a memorandum if you can, with regard to the question of 
preventing a diminution of State activities in the event the Federal 
Government makes grants or takes over. 

Mr. Connouzy. I would be very glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lenman. Because there might be a danger that that might 


happen. 
Mr. Connoiy. I recognize that, too. 


(The matter referred to is as follows.) 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 6, 1952. 
Hon. HEeRBerT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: When testifying before the Subcommittee on 
Health in favor of S. 2714 to provide grants-in-aid to the States for industrial 
safety work, the question was raised as to whether I thought that the proposed 
Federal grants to the States might result in action being taken by the States 
which would in effect reduce State budgets for industrial safety. It was my 
opinion that Federal grants would stimulate State appropriations for industrial 
safety; but that if the committee feared that the States would reduce their 
appropriations for safety it might consider including some language in the bill 
that would prohibit grants to be made to a State if it appeared that it was 
shifting its responsibility by reducing its own expenditures. 

You asked me to submit a further statement on this point with reasons to 
support my opinion that Federal grants would not result in reduction in State 
safety appropriations. 

Experience under existing Federal grant-in-aid programs shows that their 
effect has heen to expand, not reduce, State programs. A survey by the United 
States Public Health Service, Ten Years of Federal Grants-in-Aid for Public 
Health, 1936-46, indicates that on the whole Federal grants-in-aid, instead of 
retarding, have actually stimulated the financial participation of State govern- 
ments in health activities. Per capita State appropriations rose from 1014 cents 
in 1935 to 26 cents in 1946 (U.S. Public Health Bulletin No. 300, pp. 7, 8). 

The Federal grant-in-aid program for vocational rehabilitation, which dates 
from 1920, has had a similar effect. In this field, State programs having once 
been established, in general, have tended to improve and expand (Federal Grants 
for Vocational Rehabilitation, by Mary E. MacDonald, University of Chicago 
Press, p. 160). 

Federal funds expended for vocational education under the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts must be matched by the States and Territories with State or 
local funds or both. Actually the States and Territories expend ag vocational 
education many times the amount granted them under these acts. The Digest 
of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education for the ie al year 
ended June 30, 1950, issued by the Federal Security Agency, states that in the 
fiscal year 1950 the States and Territories contributed $3.85 for every dollar of 
Federal funds expended for all fields of vocational educati 
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Our own experience in the Bureau of Labor Standards in providing direct 
technical assistance to the States has repeatedly shown that such assistance 
resulted in widened State interest and in the expansion, not the narrowing, 
of State activities. 

My intimate knowledge of State safety programs and the interest that exists 
in the States for improved services leads me to believe that once a Federal-aid 
safety program was under way and the results were apparent, State participation 
would increase. 

This brief review of experience under Federal grants-in-aid leads me to ques- 
tion the need for language in the bill to make certain that a State does not use 
the grants-in-aid to replace existing appropriations in the safety field. Since 
appropriations vary among the States and between years in any one State, any 
language to safeguard the Federal Government would have to be extremely 
flexible to prevent possible hardship to a State or impairment of its program. I 
believe, therefore, that it might be more desirable not to include such language 
in the bill. 

Very truly yours, 
WiLtiAM L. Conno.tty, Director. 


Senator Leunman. The average governor wants to cut his expenses 
down, and if he sees the Federal Government coming in, he is very 
likely to be tempted to cut down his own request for appropriations. 

Mr. Connotiy. Yes. I think the bill should protect the Federal 
Government against a thing like that, so that States would know, if 
they attempted to do it, that their money would be cut off automati- 
cally by the bill that Congress passed. 

Senator LenmMan. Would these bills in any way affect workmen’s 
compensation ? 

Mr. Connotty. No, not in any way. It would help workmen’s 
compensation. 

Senator LeumMan. How would it help? 

Mr. Connotiy. Well, by preventing the accidents, cutting down 
the workload on workmen’s compensation boards. 

Senator Leuman. But it is not contemplated that payments under 
workmen’s compensation, or charges for workmen’s compensation, 
would be reduced or affected ? 

Mr. Connotiy. Again, when I was commissioner of labor in Rhode 
Island, we cut our accident rate by this very program we have now 
in the Bureau. I utilized the Bureau program. We cut the accidents 
4914 percent over a period of 5 years and reduced our workmen’s com- 
pensation premiums 24 percent. So that benefit was directly passed 
on to industry. 

Senator Leaman. That was done by the State alone, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Connotiy. Well, the State reduced the accident rate, but the 
insurance companies reduced the compensation premiums. You see, 
the State had no control over the premiums; only to approve an 
increase or a decrease under the insurance commission. 

Senator Lenman. What I meant was that the occurrence of acci- 
dents in Rhode Island was reduced as a result of State action. 

Mr. Connotiy. But it was the program that came right out of the 
Bureau of Labor Standards in the Federal Government. I didn’t 
know how to train people. 


Senator Lenman. Bringing in those people was voluntary on your 
part ¢ 

Mr. Connotiy. Voluntary, yes. I requested it, and it was given 
to me. 
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— 


Mr. Merxieyoun. But there was a reduction in the aecident rate? 
Mr. ConnoLy. 491 percent over 5 years, a terrific drop in the 


accident rate, which again resulted in the 24 percent drop in work- 
men’s compensation premiums, 

Senator Lenman. I have before me a résumé of the proceedings 
of the Seventeenth National Conference on Labor Legislation. Have 
you commented on this at all ? 

Mr. Connotiy. No, I have not. 

Senator Lenman. Are you familiar with it ? 

Mr. Conno.tiy. Yes. 

Senator Lenman. Are there any comments you desire to make? 


On that pare which is a report of the Committee on Industrial Safety 
and Health? 

Mr. Connotiy. In which they endorsed the principles of the Mur- 
ray bill and have done it for many, many years, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Leuman. I want to put this in the record. It is not neces- 
sary to include the whole report of the proceeding:, but what appears 
here from pages 19 to 24, inclusive. 

(The material referr ed to is as follows :) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


The serious wastage of human and material resources occasioned by pre- 
ventable accidents in the workplaces of the Nation has been recurrently empha- 
sized at these conferences, The emergency which our Nation now faces amply 
justifies reemphasis of these losses, particularly the wastage of vital manpower 
through unnecessary job accidents. 

We hear must about the need of conserving and stockpiling certain essential ma- 
terial—tin, copper, cobalt, and the like—but unfortunately the same degree of 
attention is not being given to conserving manpower; yet it is abundantly clear 
that in the event of an all-out mobilization, manpower will be the most eritical ma- 
terial of all. It was critically short in the last war; it is much shorter now. We 
entered the last war with many millions unemployed. Today unemployment is 
at a minimum with shortages in some areas. Therefore, conservation of our 
limited manpower is a must, and any delay in taking action on this problem 
ean have far-reaching consequences. 

Just how serious is the accident waste? During 1949 it totaled over 39,000,000 
man-days in actual working time lost during the year—the equivalent of 130,000 
workers idle for the full year. The 15,000 deaths plus the 1,600 permanent total 
disabilities constitute a permanent reduction in our working forces. Also the 
nearly 80,000 permanent partial disabilities have a similar effect due to the re- 
duced effectiveness of the victims—largely amputees. 

The fact that almost all work-connected injuries are preventable is emphasized. 
The “hows” of prevention have been worked out and thoroughly proved. The 
problem now is one of carrying the “know-how and practice of prevention” to the 
multitude of establishments that are not yet doing an effective safety job. 
Progress is being made, but it isslow. The year 1949 showed a 7-percent reduction 
in job accidents over 1948. However, 1950 may show a smaller gain. In fact, the 
trend during this year appears to be upward, possibly due to many factors directly 
related to the present emergency. 

The President’s Conference on Industrial Safety established the fact that for 
the most part those establishments which maintain full-time safety staffs have low 
injury rates and, in general, the establishments whose safety performance is not 
good are too small to employ such technicians. The problem, therefore, is one of 
furnishing to this multitude of small employers a safety service reasonably 
equivalent to that provided by the full-time safety personnel of the large 
employers. 

The President's Conference also made it very clear that this service should be 
provided through the States. To meet this responsibility, each State is obviously 
faced with several major problems. Previous Conferences on Labor Legislation 
have stressed the fact that good safety performance in peace or war is dependent 
upon at least the following essentials: 
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1. Basic legislation that will assure more adequate and uniform codes and 
standards. 

2. Injury statistics on which sound preventive action can be based. 

3. Continuing State safety programs that will spotlight critical or essential 
industry problems. 

4. Direct plant safety service by State personnel that will meet requirements 
of both large and small operations. 

In its consideration of these elements the committee recognizes that some 
progress in the enactment of safety legislation has been made over the past years, 
but despite these gains, as a Nation we are still short of complete coverage. Ade- 
quate and uniform codes are essential as a sound base on which effective safety 
programs can be built during peac etime, and in the present national emergency 
this need becomes much more serious. The Bureau of Labor Standards reports 
that about one-third of our States and Territories as yet have no rule-making 
authority, and in its discussions the committee has considered the many varia- 
tions which exist today in scope and content of various State safety codes. The 
committee also calls attention to the situation existing in many States where 
health departments have duplicate authority for industrial safety and health, 
functions which previous conferences have clearly indicated belong in State 
labor departments. 

In its discussion of this matter, the committee’s attention was directed to one 
specific case where a State health officer is quoted as stating that under the broad 
responsibilities for public health this included all fields that affect human wel- 
fare. Industrial accident prevention was specifically included under this scope. 
Labor representatives and labor commissioners were urged to take vigorous action 
to resist this encroachment by health authorities in the fields of industrial safety 
and health. 

The committee was advised by a representative of the United States Public 
Health Service that they are not aware of such conditions existing in the States 
and certainly do not wish to encroach upon the fields which are the legal responsi- 
bility of State labor departments. 

To alleviate this situation, the action taken by one State wherein the depart- 
ments of health and labor reached a written agreement for cooperation which has 
been in effect long enough to prove its value, was cited and similar action recom- 
mended to committee members, 

The committee therefore reaffirms a recommendation of a previous conference 
that protecting the safety and health of workers in industry is a labor depart- 
ment function. In no case should responsibility for inspection and enforce- 
ment of laws governing working conditions be placed in health departments or 
any other agency of Government. Duplication of activities leads only to con- 
fusion and inaction, a situation to be avoided if we are to bring down our accident 
toll. 

As fundamental to the broad problem of safety legislation, the committee’s 
attention was directed to the failure of many States to enact clearance laws. 
The committee therefore urges that every possible assistance be provided to 
establish adequate regulations and standards, particularly in view of present- 
day structural differences that present serious clearance problems on trains. 

In recognition of the basic problems concerning safety code development, the 
committee urges that every State not having code-making authority redouble its 
efforts to have such legislation enacted without delay, in order that sound codes 
and standards can be promulgated for the guidance of State inspectors, em- 
ployers, and workers. The committee specifically recommends that— 

1. Each State review its presently existing codes for adequacy in the light of 
our national emergency, and urges that the Bureau of Labor Standards tech- 
nical services be extended to provide immediate assistance to those States un- 
dertaking a review of their codes. 

. The Bureau of Labor Standards accelerate its present analysis of codes in 
cooper: ition with the IAGLO Committee on Machine Guarding in order that an 
objective comparison between States codes and American Standards safety codes 
be available for all States. 

In the field of injury statistics, it is recognized that more comprehensive data 
is urgently needed at the State level to quickly plan safety activities for defense 
and essential industries. Present information is still inedequate to meet the 
needs ; injury rates to be of practical value should show experience by industry 
and type of establishment. This, in part, is a reflection of the lack of uniformity 
in reporting and presenting accident data throughout the Nation. The com- 
mittee feels that fundamentally each State should collect and analyze the acci- 
dent data necessary to plan preventive measures and make such information 
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available to both management and labor as a means of stimulating on-the-job 
safety efforts. While each State should collect data, the full resources of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics should be made available to strengthen this pro- 
gram and assist in bringing about a greater degree of uniformity without delay. 
Specifically, the committee recommends that— 

1. The Bureau of Labor Statistics expand its cooperative program of assisting 
States in setting up statistical programs such as those now operating in several 
States. Where States do not have joint programs with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the Bureau should expand its service to provide these States with at 
least a minimum of data regarding local injury rates. 

2. The collection of injury data and the analysis of this material should be 
planned to give pertinent information regarding plant size, type of operation, 
and other information in as great detail as possible. 

3. The method for reporting injury data should be in conformance with the 
American Standards procedure for accident reporting. If this method is fol- 
lowed, a high degree of uniformity can be achieved and more accurate compari- 
sons made with sufficient information to do an accident prevention job. 

A great deal of effort has been expended through the years in the development 
of programs designed to bring safety more effectively to the small establishment, 
and at the same time provide a continuing stimulus for larger employers to 
expand their basic safety programs. The committee calls attention particularly 
to progress which has been made during the past 3 years in the development of 
specialized safety programs for high-hazard industries, and to the wide ac- 
ceptance of greater safety effort following the President’s Conference on In- 
dustrial Safety as shown by the governor’s safety conferences planned or already 
held in various States. These and similar methods must be continued and ex- 
panded if we are to do an effective job of conserving manpower in the troubled 
days ahead. State-wide safety efforts must be continuous and include the full 
cooperation of all interested groups and agencies. It is recognized that, unless 
the safety skills of State personnel can be utilized in well-planned programs, 
the individual’s effort will fall short of meeting the requirements now placed on 
all of us to accelerate safety promotion. The committee particularly wishes to 
commend the Bureau of Labor Standards for its assistance in developing special 
industry safety programs and providing help to the States during the planning 
and deliberations of their governor’s conferences. The effectiveness of these 
programs will still need to be multiplied in meeting defense needs. It is there- 
fore recommended that— 

1. Those States which have not held governor’s safety conferences plan to get 
under way in the immediate future, and quickly develop continuing State-wide 
safety programs staffed by competent full-time safety technicians having the 
right of entry to all places of employment. 

2. States expand the number of special industry safety programs so that with- 
out delay a larger number of small employers within a given industry can be 
given safety service and assist in the development of a basic safety program. 
It is urged that these special industry programs be inaugurated for those in- 
dustries which are vital to our defense needs, in order that production bottle- 
necks and shortages of manpower due to unnecessary accidents can be effec- 
tively minimized. 

3. The Bureau of Labor Standards extend its present industry program serv- 
ice to include all basic industries which may be related to the defense effort, 
and quickly make available this data to all of the several States. 

The committee stresses the importance of total safety efforts as they affect 
-ach individual workplace, being so designed that a maximum of personal sery- 
ice from State inspection staffs will be available where most needed. In its dis- 
cussions, the committee has considered the need to have an adequate number 
of qualified safety technicians available to do the job at the State level if the 
State’s basic responsibility is to be met. In determining the number of tech- 
nicians required to properly staff and service all industrial establishments with- 
in a State, consideration should be given to determining what constitutes a mini- 
mum of service that should be rendered. Discussions have indicated that many 
States are unable to visit industrial establishments more than once annually, and 
in some cases even more infrequently. Obviously, an effective safety service re- 
quires more frequent visits, particularly to those establishments which have a 
high injury rate or include particularly hazardous operations. 

lurther, in order to assure the highest degree of assistance at the job, State 
staffs must be continuously trained in the latest techniques of acc’dent preven- 
tion and in the newer control measures directly relating to many of the critical 
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defense operations. The committee recognized that safety personnel in many 
States have long been inadequate, and urges that immediate action be under- 
taken to secure a sufficient number of saftey technicians to do the necessary job. 

The confusion and wasted effort in safety work during World War II was dis- 
cussed by the committee, and it is clear that we must avoid a repetition of this 
duplication in the critical period ahead. The committee agreed that steps should 
be taken that would provide assistance to State labor departments and enable 
them to discharge fully their responsibility for safe and healthful production of 
essential goods. In furtherance of this need the committee recommends that 
to meet the currently developing emergency situation the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, through the Bureau of Labor Standards, provide upon request 
where needed by the States, competent safety technicians who would be assigned 
to work under the direction of the respective labor commissioners and strength- 
ened State staffs to meet fully the industrial safety needs of an emergency period. 

In further recognition of this major problem to adequately service plants, it 
strongly recommends that— 

1. The Bureau of Labor Standards cooperate with the States in a study to de- 
termine what constitutes a reasonable number of visits per inspector to insure 
a minimum of service to every industrial establishment. At present there is 
no generally applied standard which can be followed in evaluating the total 
personnel required by the States. 

2. States renew their efforts to secure an adequate number of safety techni- 
cians. 

3. The Bureau of Labor Siandards extend its basic safety training services 
to include the impotant specialized fields of safety which are directly related to 
difficult industry safety problems, and urges that all States maintain continuous 
training programs for their staffs. In this connection, the committee wishes to 
point out the desirability of labor commissioners inviting management and labor 
representatives from their area to attend State safety classes in order that the 
widest possible use can be made of this educational media. 

4. States which are currently making plant visits on a general basis at in- 
frequent intervals consider the advisability of selecting the most hazardous 
operations or high injury rate plants to receive more frequent service, thus at- 
tacking the safety problem where the need is greatest. 

The committee again reaffirms previous recommendations of the Secretary's 
Annual Conference on Labor Legislation that organized labor and management 
should cooperate in the establishment of safety programs as a means of en- 
ecouraging safety education for both the employer and employee; further, that 
organized labor should expand its development of union safety organization di- 
rected by full-time safety personnel at the international level, and include trained 
representatives at regional, district, and local levels of union organizations. 

Edmond M. Boggs, Virginia, chairman; Harlan Bell, Oklahoma; 
Henry A. Benson, Alaska; Arthur A. Farrell, New York; William 
J. Flittie, South Dakota; Daniel J. Gallager, Connecticut; Mil- 
ton Greenstein, Illinois; Howard Hendricks, Arkansas; J. C. 
Lewis, Iowa: Matthew Lynch, Tennessee; M. B. Morgan, Texas; 
C. W. Mowery, Arkansas; J. L. Pierce, Mississippi; Thomas Pitts; 
California: William W. Reed, Delaware; William H. Riley, New 
Hampshire; Harry See,’ District of Columbia; Forrest H. Shu- 
ford, North Carolina; Fred W. Smith, Washington; A. C. Stubbs, 
Florida; Fred C. Thomas, District of Columbia; Carl Toler, Jr., 
rir gg Irvin J. Via, South Carolina; Edwin C. Willis, Ken- 
tucky. 


Mr. Connotty. I hope you realize, Governor, that that conference 
is made up of representatives appointed by governors of the States. 
They pick labor representatives and their own commissioners of labor 
and send them in to this conference each year. Those are entirely 
State people. That is, they are governors’ appointees from the sev- 
eral States. 

Senator Lenman. I have a letter before me from Michael J. Galvin, 
Acting Secretary of Labor, dated March 21, reporting on these bills. 
Are you familiar with this communication ? 


4 Appointed 


wae as Illinois delegate by Frank Annunzio, director, Illinois Department of 
zapnor. 
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Mr. Connotiy. Yes; I am. 

Senator Leuman. I have not read the letter. It has just reached 
me. Is this letter in line with your testimony ? 

Mr. Connotiy. Yes; it is. 

Senator Lenman. And is your testimony completely in line with 
this letter? 

Mr. Connouiy. Yes; it is, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, I 
talked with the Secretary of Labor on Thursday knowing I was 
coming up here, and he agreed with what I have testified here today. 

Now, that does not go as far. It does favor the Murray bill as 
against the Humphrey bill. 

Senator Lenman. I shall put this in a little later, but I want to 
take it with me to read before it goes into the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


UNIrEeD STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, March 21, 1952. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DearR SENATOR Murray: This is in further reply to your request by separate 
letter for my comments on two industrial safety bills, S. 2525, a bill to create in 
the Department of Labor a Bureau of Accident Prevention for the purpose of 
promoting and maintaining safe and healthful conditions of employment in 
industries affecting commerce, and for other purposes, and S. 2714, a bill to pro- 
vide for assistance to State agencies administering labor laws in their efforts to 
promote, establish, and maintain safe work places and practices in industry, 
thereby reducing human suffering and financial loss and increasing production 
through safeguarding available manpower. 

These two bills both deal with the problem of industrial accidents and health, 
but use essentially different approaches. S. 2325 provides for and authorizes the 
establishment of Federal safety and health codes having the force of law for 
industries engaged in any activity affecting interstate and foreign commerce. 
The codes are to be developed by boards established within the Department of 
Labor for each industry. The bill includes enforcement powers, a right of entry 
and inspection, the prosecution of violations, and the power to secure an injunc- 
tion to restrain violations. 

S. 2714, on the other hand, leaves the development of safety laws to the States 
and merely provides for Federal assistance to the States, through a grant-in-aid 
system, of State efforts to develop safety standards and safe practices, to promote 
voluntary acceptance of the standards, to prepare and issue safety codes, and to 
secure observance of the codes. The grant-in-aid system is to be administered by 
the Department of Labor. Before funds may be disbursed to a particular State 
the State must file with and have approved by the Department of Labor a plan 
for a program of industrial safety in accordance with certain standards specified 
in the bill. 

There is no doubt that serious and urgent need exists for action by the Federal 
Government in the field covered by these two bills. Means for reducing the 
tremendous number of industrial injuries have been under consideration by the 
Congress since 1943. The total number of disabling work injuries each year 
is enormous. In spite of some improvement in the last few yéars, they still total 
nearly 2,000,000 a year. In addition to the humanitarian aspects of this prob- 
lem, the annual financial cost to the Nation of these industrial injuries is stagger- 
ing. There is the tremendous cost of insurance and workmen’s compensation, of 
long years of payments to those permanently disabled, of increased expenditures 
for public relief for those no longer able to earn their living. There is also, of 
course, the irreplaceable loss to production caused by these industrial accidents, 
a matter of vital importance in a period of national emergency and defense 
mobilization. A comparatively small financial investment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the purposes of reducing this loss can, therefore, be returned many- 
fold in the financial saving to the Nation. 

As between the two different approaches to this problem found in the bills, 
S. 2825 and S. 2714, I favor that used in S, 2714 as the appropriate over-all 

21642—52——-3 
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approach for industry generally. I believe that, with the exception of industries 
where the national interest is directly affected, such as mining, or where the 
Federal Government has a direct responsibility, such as to longshore and harbor 
workers on navigable waters of the United States, the regulation of industrial 
safety should remain in the States. In situations other than those exceptional 
ones, the Federal Government should limit its activities to helping the States, 
with financial and technical assistance, to carry the burden of reducing the tre- 
mendous losses from industrial accidents. This method of stimulating State 
activity through a grant-in-aid system has been extremely successful in other 
fields, such as in agriculture, roads, public health, and education. The President 
in his budget messages for 1947, 1950, and 1951 recommended that the Congress 
authorize grants to the States through the Department of Labor to assist them 
in promoting industrial safety. For these reasons, I urge the enactment of 
S. 2714. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Yours very truly, 
MIcHAEL J. GALVIN, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you, Mr. Connolly. 

Mr. Connotiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Leuman. Dr. Miller? Will you identify yourself for the 
reporter, please ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. SEWARD E. MILLER, CHIEF, DIVISION .OF 
OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH, UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Dr. Mitter. I am Dr. Seward E. Miller, Medical Director of the 
Public Health Service, Chief of the Division of Occupational Health, 
Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate very 
much the opportunity to appear before your committee to present the 
views of our agency on S, 2325 and 8S. 2714. Since we have already 
submitted written reports to your committee on these bills, and since 
our interest in the subject matter is collateral to that of the Department 
of Labor, I shall make only a brief general statement. I shall be glad, 
of course, to answer to the best of my ability any questions relating to 
our interest in and our views on these legislative proposals. 

The Public Health Service is vitally interested in the total health 
of all the citizens of this country and is interested in supporting pro- 
grams, both voluntary and official, tending to improve the health and 
decrease the disabilities and infirmities among our peoples. We 
recognize the prevention of industrial accidents as a specific function 
of the Department of Labor. With this mutual interest in preserving 
the health of industrial workers, the Department of Labor and the 
Public Health Service are working together closely. 

According to the figures compiled by the Department of Labor, there 
has been a recent increase in the number of industrial accidents. In 
this period of defense mobilization, there is urgent need for top 
productivity, and industrial accidents contribute materially to lost 
production as well as human suffering, disabilities, and impairment of 
health among our employed population. We feel a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram would be of material assistance to the States in developing their 
programs of industria] accident prevention. ; 

S. 2825 would create accident prevention boards for various indus- 
tries with powers to promulgate Nation-wide safety codes and regula- 
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tions. Its statement of policy declares that unsafe and unhealthful 
conditions of employment in industries obstruct interstate and foreign 
commerce and thereby impose an excessive burden upon the Nation as a 
whole through the increase of industrial accidents and diseases and 
impairment of the general welfare. 

It has long been the position of the Public Health Service that the 
promotion of safety and health activities in employment, except 1n 
certain limited areas, is primarily a function of State and local gov- 
ernments. To extend the field of direct Federal regulation to cover 
health and safety in practically all types of employment would, we 
believe, be an intrusion into an area commonly admitted to be a pri- 
mary responsibility of State and local governments. 

The Public Health Service has fostered the development of in-plant 
health services and research on the various occupational diseases, 
while the Department of Labor has rendered leadership in accident 
prevention, but S. 2325 is so worded as to include occupational diseases 
and all functions of industrial health services, as well as industrial ac- 
cident prevention. We believe this legislation would tend toward 
confusion between Federal and State responsibilities and between the 
health and labor agencies in both the Federal and State Governments. 
This conclusion would tend to impede achieving the meritorious ob- 
jective of reducing industrial accidents. Therefore, we believe it 
would be unwise for the Congress to enact S. 2325. 

On the other hand, S. 2714 appears to embrace a more favorable 
approach to this same problem. It establishes as its purpose the as- 
sistance of States in their efforts to develop standards for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of safe work places and practices in 
industry, the promotion of acceptance of such standards through 
voluntary means and the securing of the observance of State laws or 
regulations respecting such places and practices. The Federal as- 
sistance in the carrying out of such a program is provided through 
the grant-in-aid method on a formula basis based on approved plans 
submitted by the States. 

This exclusive emphasis on a grant-in-aid program to support acci- 
dent-prevention work in the States makes for more harmonious work- 
ing relationships between health and labor agencies in the several 
States. Therefore, the Public Health Service heartily recommends the 
enactment of S. 2714 by the Congress. 

Senator Lenman. Let me ask you: Is there any grant in aid given 
through the Department of Public Health to the States to assist them 
in carrying on the functions of the Industrial Health Service, includ- 
ing occupational diseases? Does the Federal Government do any- 
thing, in other words, in connection with the prevention of or care of 
occupational diseases ? 

Dr. Miter. There is no specific categorical grant-in-aid program, 
for the prevention of occupational diseases, such as we have for ve- 
nereal disease, tuberculosis, heart disease, and so forth. However, in 
the general health funds appropriated to the States, some State health 
officers choose to use portions of those funds for their industrial hy- 
giene programs. 

Senator Lenman. When I was Governor of my State, as you may 
recall, we had a long struggle to include silicosis among our indus- 
trial accidents, or occupational diseases. Now, how would that be 
handled? Would you consider a man or woman who had been afflicted 
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by silicosis as in that category? Would you classify silicosis as an oc- 
cupational disease or an industrial accident ? 

Dr. Murer. It is an occupational disease, sir. I suppose if one 
wanted to be broad enough in their classification of accidents, all oc- 
cupational diseases could be classified as accidents if they are pre- 

ventable. And most occupational diseases are prev entable. We have 
done a great deal of research over many years in the occupational dis- 
sases. We now know how to prevent and take care of most all occu- 
pational diseases. 

Senator Leuman. How is that handled, in the State of New York 
for example? I ought to know this, but it has been 10 years since I 
was Governor, and my recollection is not too keen on the thing. 

Is the prevention of silicosis handled by the same agency in New 
York State, the labor department, as industrial accidents ? 

Dr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. New York is one of the States, now three, 
with Massachusetts and Illinois, that have their industrial hygiene, 
their occupational health units, under the labor department. The 
other States have them in their State health department. 

We feel that no matter which organizational unit, labor or health, 
the State chooses to put their industrial hygiene program in, we ren- 
der the same consultation services to them. And in the case of New 
York State and Massachusetts, a certain amount of the general health 
funds are transferred by the State health officer to the State labor peo- 
ple for carrying out industrial disease prevention work. 

Senator Lenman. Mr. Connolly, I just want to ask you one question. 
You have given some figures here on the number of industrial acci- 
dents and number of man-days lost. Do those figures include occu- 
pational diseases ? 

Mr. Connotiy. Yes; they do. 

Senator Leuman. Have you a breakdown of the figures as between 
occupational diseases and industrial accidents? 

Mr. Conno ty. I believe in the reports from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics I gave you they are broken down, Mr. Chairman. 

No; Lam informed ier are not broken down. 

Senator LenMan. I did not think they were. Could you get us 
those? Because you give figures, and they must be based on some 
statistics, and if we could have the benefit of those statistics it would 
be helpful. 

Mr. Connotxy. I think I was talking about the general figures, Mr. 
Chairman, of the over-all accident rate. I don’t believe I broke down 
occupational diseases. 

Senator Lenman. That is my question. In your testimony, you 
say: 

But job accidents cause injury as well as death. Total job accidents reached 
2,100,000 last year—the highest since 144 and 9 percent above 1950. 

Now, does the figure of 2,100,000 include occupational diseases, in- 
juries from occup: ational diseases, or only clearly defined industrial ac- 
cidents ¢ 

Mr. Connouiy. I would have to ask the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
that question, Mr. Chairman, but I will be very glad to include it in 
the memo that I am sending you on the other. 

Senator Leuman, Thank you. 
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Dr. Miller, do you anticipate that there would be any conflict be- 
tween the State health and the State labor agencies under the Murray 
bill ¢ 

Dr. Mitter. No, sir; I don’t foresee any. 

Senator Lenman. Now, in the State of New York—I know more 
about that than I do about the other States—we have a health agency, 
and we have a labor agency. Does the Public Health Service deal 
with both agencies, or only with the health agency / 

Dr. Munter. Oh, no, if the industrial hygiene is under the labor 
department, we deal directly with them, sir. 

Senator Leuman. And you say you "do not think there would be 
any conflict under the Murray bill ? 

Dr. Mruuer. I do not. 

Senator Leaman. Do you think there would be conflict under the 
Humphrey bill? 

Dr. Mitier. I think there would. 

Senator Lenman. Why do you think there would be conflict under 
the Humphrey bill ¢ 

Dr. Mitier. Because in the other States, except for Illinois, New 
York, and Massachusetts, the State industrial hygiene activities, 
occupational health activities, are under the health department, and 
the Humphrey bill makes provision not only for the boards to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations regarding industrial accidents in vari- 
ous industries, but also the occupational diseases. And I believe 
there would be, therefore, a conflict between the Federal Labor De- 
partment carrying these out and the State health departments, which 
also are working in the same field. 

Senator Lenman. Now, turning again to silicosis, under the law in 
New York as it used to be, and I assume still is, there were certain 
very definite measures of prevention taken to reduce or eliminate 
the dangers of contracting silicosis. I assume that that would come 
under the labor department. 

On the other hand, a man or woman who has contracted silicosis 
would be entitled to protection under our Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 

Dr. Minier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Leuman. Now, do you see any conflict between those two, 
under either or both bills? 

Dr. Mititer. Under the Murray bill, I do not see any conflict. I for- 
see the same possibility for conflict under the Humphrey bill. How- 
ever, it would depend entirely, as you know, sir, on how people work 
together. The possibility exists. Whether it would actually happen 
or not would depend on the people. 

Senator Lenaan. Is my understanding correct that an agreement 
has been worked out with regard to the re ‘lative responsibilities of the 
Labor Department and the ‘Public Health Service in their relation- 
ship with the State agencies ? 

Dr. Mitier. Yes; we do have such an agreement that was worked 
out between the departments a number of years ago and is now work- 
ing quite effectively, and we are both quite satisfied with it; the 
State labor departments and the Federal Department of Labor having 
primary responsibility and interest in accident prevention, and the 
State health departments and the Public Health Service only in oceu- 
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pational diseases and the development of broad in-plant health serv- 
ices in plants. ; 

Senator Leuman. Have the two agencies had any discussions with 
regard to their respective responsibilities under one or both of these 
bills? 

Dr. Mruter. We have held no conferences regarding what might 
happen if these bills were enacted. I would forsee no change under 
the Murray bill. If the Humphrey bill were enacted, we would very 
definitely have to redesign our present agreement. 

Mr. Merkiesoun. Would you want to include a copy of that agree- 
ment in the record? . 

Dr. Mitier. We would be perfectly happy to. I don’t happen to 
have a copy with me. 

Mr. Merxiesoun. I have here a copy of what I understand is the 
agreement. 

Senator Leuman. What is the date of the agreement ? 

Dr. Miter. Mr. Connolly is a member of our advisory committee 
to the Occupational Health Division and its work, and he sits with 
our advisory committee and assists in their counsel to us. The two 
functions are working closely together, as I indicated in my opening 
remarks. 

Senator Leman. You may not be able to answer this question. If 
you cannot, I will ask Mr. Connolly. 

Reference has been made to advisory industry boards. Is it con- 
templated that there would be one advisory industry board on a Na- 
tion-wide basis, or separate industry boards in each State? 

Dr. Mutter. I think you had better address that to Mr. Connolly. 

Senator Lenman. Mr. Connolly, could you answer that? 

Mr. Connotty. Is that under the Humphrey bill? Advisory 
boards under the Humphrey bill? 

Senator Lenman. There would certainly be separate industry 
boards under that bill. But I understood that there was also a simi- 
Jar proposal made by the Labor Department with regard to the Mur- 
ray bill, that advisory boards be set up on an industrial basis. 

Mr. Connotiy. No; I don’t think the Murray bill covers that in 
particular. Doesn’t the Murray bill just cover passing on the re- 
quests of the State labor departments, on whether or not they are 
meeting certain conditions? 

Senator Lerman. So that would be true only under the Humphrey 
bill? 

Mr. Connotiy. No; those boards would be set up to formulate 
codes. I think under the Murray bill you will find just one advisory 
board, Mr. Chairman, and that is for the purpose of passing on 
whether or not the requests coming from the State would meet the 
conditions of the bill and pass the intent of Congress. 

Senator Lenman. Section 6 provides that— 

The Secretary of Labor shall appoint an industrial safety advisory committee, 
consisting of such numbers of public, employer, and employee representatives 
as he deems appropriate. 

That would be on a Nation-wide basis? 

Mr. Connoixy. That is right. 

Senator Lenman, It would not be contemplated, then, that sepa- 
rate boards would be set up within the States? 

Mr. Connotiy. No, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Lenman. That board would pass on the plans submitted 
and on the amount of money requested ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Connotxiy. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lenman. I would like to have the agreement between the 
Department of Labor and the Public Health Service put in the ree- 
ord at this point. I also have before me reports from the Federal 
Security Agency, separate reports on the two bills, which I will put 
into the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


MEMORANDUM TO Form BasIs oF JOINT ACTION IN THE INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE FIELD 
BETWEEN THE Pustic HEALTH SERVICE AND THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR ( DIVISION 
or LABOR STANDARDS) 


The following statement of objectives and principles of an indus- 
trial hygiene program in the States is believed to be essential to 
constructive activity in the field consultation service of the Federal 
agencies having cooperative relationship with State health depart- 
ments and other State agencies concerned with industrial hygiene 
promotion and administration. 


Objectives: Protection of the working population from industrial health haz- 
ards: control and prevention of such hazards. 

In order to achieve these objectives, it is essential that the two Federal 
agencies most concerned with this problem (the Public Health Service and the 
Division of Labor Standards) cooperate in promoting and fostering industrial 
hygiene services in those State organizations responsible for such activities. 


FUNCTIONAL DIVISION OF ACTIVITIES BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE AND THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR (DIVISION OF LABOR STANDARDS) 


The United States Public Health Service conducts investigations in industry 
of a medical and engineering nature for the purpose of measuring existing health 
hazards and determining methods of controlling and, where possible, eliminating 
these hazards. Information thus obtained is available to State agencies for 
their use in administering laws, and enforcing rules and regulations, designed 
to prevent and/or control industrial health hazards. The Public Health Service 
also assists the several States in formulating programs for health protection 
in industry and extends financial aid for the creation and/or maintenance of 
facilities for the service activities of such programs. 

The Department of Labor, through its various bureaus and divisions gathers 
and distributes information on hours of labor, working conditions, accident 
statistics, wages, employment, and kindred subjects. Through the Division of 
Labor Standards it strives to bring about a certain degree of uniformity in labor 
legislation and administrative practices in the various States and to this end 
formulates standards for the guidance of the States in protecting the working 
population from health hazards associated with industry. 

A similar division of functions, it is believed, would furnish the basis for 
developing the most effective State industrial hygiene programs. These princi- 
ples are intended primarily as a guide in new developments and not intended to 
interfere with or disturb existing relationships. 

It is agreed therefore that: 

I. The following program be the basis for recommendations to State agencies 
confronted with industrial hygiene problems: 


(A) Suggested functions of the State health department 


1. Conducting preliminary surveys by the State health department, with the 
cooperation of the inspection agency of the State labor department or commis- 
sion, to determine the scope and nature of the problem in the State. 

2. Securing, compiling, and analyzing reports of mortality and morbidity on 
the working population in each State from the health hazards associated with 
industry. 

8. Making epidemiological studies of illnesses reported, or suspected of being 
associated with conditions of employment. 

4. Rendering service and advice upon request to all organizations interested 
in the protection of the health of the workers, and particularly labor-law- 
enforcement agencies. 
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5. Promoting the passage of additional legislation necessary to enable the 
State health agency to perform its proper function in relation to health protec- 
tion in industry. 

6. Recommending and preparing regulations for the control of health hazards. 


(B) Suggested functions of the State labor department 


1. Preparing, promulgating and enforcing rules and regulations for the control 
of existing or potential health hazards.’ 

2. Promoting the passage of additional legislation necessary for the control of 
existing or potential health hazards. 

38. Making inspections of health hazards existing in individual establishments 
and such general investigations in cooperation with State health departments as 
are necessary for the performance of the responsibility listed in Nos. 1 and 2. 

II. The Division of Labor Standards and the Public Health Service make a 
joint approach in promoting industrial hygiene programs in the States; and 
that the two agencies work in close cooperation according to the foregoing state- 
ment of existing and developing relationships in a united effort to stimulate 
interest and action on the part of State health departments, labor departments, 
industrial commissions, or similar bodies, in those States where industrial 
hygiene programs are being, or may be, inaugurated. 

In the minutes of the third annual meeting of the Advisory Committee to the 
Public Health Service on Industrial Hygiene, held on September 27 and 28, 1951, 
Dr. Miller stated that the present agreement (1936) “provides sufficient basis 
for harmonious and effective working relationships between the two agencies in 
improving the health of the worker.” 

“Both Mr. Connolly of the Department of Labor and the advisory committee 
concurred that the Division of Occupational Health and the Bureau of Labor 
Standards should continue to function under the 1986 agreement in areas of 
common interest.” 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Washington, March 21, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further response to your letter of March 11, 
1952, inviting this Agency to submit a report on S. 2714, a bill to provide for 
assistance to State agencies administering labor laws in their efforts to promote, 
establish, and maintain safe work places and practices in industry, thereby 
reducing human snffering and financial loss and increasing production through 
safeguarding available manpower. 

The purpose of the bill is to assist the States in their efforts to establish stand- 
ards for the establishment and maintenance of safe work places and practices in 
industry, to promote the acceptance of such standards through voluntary means, 
and to secure the observance of State laws or regulations respecting such places 
and practices. To this end it provides for a program of Federal grants-in-aid 
to the States for carrying out State plans which are approved by the Secretary 
of Labor as meeting the requirements prescribed in the bill. Appropriations 
authorized for this purpose are to be allocated in accordance with a formula 
which takes into consideration population, special industrial hazards, the num- 
ber of workers covered by State laws affording protection to them in their 
places of employment, and the financial needs of the respective States. 

The provisions of S. 2714 are similar to those of S. 1489, Eighty-first Congress, 
upon which this Agency reported on May 2, 1950, to the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, to the effect that we would have no objection to the 
enactment of that bill, with the understanding that it would not be used to 
force a reassignment of industrial health and safety functions from State 
health to State labor departments and that grants made by the Public Health 
Service and the Department of Labor, respectively, would be used as indicated 
in the Bureau of the Budget’s letters of November 2, 1945, to this Agency and 
te the Secretary of Labor. A copy of our report, dated May 2, 1950, on 8S. 1439, 


1Jt is the intention of the agreement that there be joint action by both the State health 
and State labor agencies in formulating and preparing the regulations. No hard and fast 
line of responsibility is intended in the division of function on this point, the test being the 
best means to secure effective results in each locality. 
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Highty-first Congress, and a copy of the letter, dated November 2, 1945, of the 
Bureau of the Budget to this Agency are enclosed. 

There are only two minor points of difference between the bills, one of which 
is that S. 1489 included among the State efforts to be assisted under section 
2 (a) (3), “where authorized by State law,” the preparation and promulgation 
of regulations for the purpose of requiring safe work places and practices in 
industry, while S. 2714 omits the quoted limitation. The second difference is 
that S. 2714 ineludes in section 2 (b) a proviso not contained in 8. 14839 for 
excluding from the coverage of the act coal mines and coal mining subject to the 
act of May 7, 1941 (55 Stat. 177, U. 8S. C., title 30, sees. 4f to 40, inclusive). 
Neither of these changes affects the views of this Agency. 

Subject to the same understanding as that expressed in our report on S. 14389, 
BKighty-first Congress, we would have no objection to the enactment of the 
present bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN L. THURSTON, 
Acting Administrator. 


FEDERAL SecuRIty AGENCY, 
Washington, May 2, 1950. 
Hon. Evsert D. THOMAS, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to your request for a report 
on §. 1489, a bill to provide for assistance to State agencies administering labor 
laws in their efforts to promote, establish, and maintain safe work places 
and practices in industry, thereby reducing human suffering and financial loss 
and increasing production through safeguarding available manpower. 

The purpose of the bill is to assist the States in their efforts to establish 
standards for the establishment and maintenance of safe work places and 
practices in industry, to promote the acceptance of such standards through vol- 
untary means, and to secure the observance of State laws or regulations respect- 
ing such places and practices. To this end it provides for a program of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to the States for carrying out State plans which are approved 
by the Secretary of Labor as meeting the requirements prescribed in the bill. 
Appropriations authorized for this purpose are to be allocated in accordance 
with a formula which takes into consideration population, special industrial 
hazards, the number of workers covered by State laws affording protection to 
them in their places of employment, and the financial needs of the respective 
States. 

Although the bill is drawn in terms of “safe” places and practices, the Senate 
committee report on the measure frequently uses the term “safe and healthful 
places” and states specifically: “If any State wants to include in the pregram 
features of an industrial health program, the State is free to do so under the 
language proposed, but the decision is left entirely to the States.” Read to- 
gether with the provision of the bill requiring administration of the plan by a 
single State agency, this statement raises a question as to possible conflict with 
industrial hygiene programs now administered through State and Federal health 
agencies, 

As your committee is aware, the Public Health Service for more than 35 
years, through its Industrial Hygiene Division, has conducted field and laboratory 
investigations of the Health problems of workers and has stimulated the develop- 
ment of industrial hygiene activities in the States. Progress in the States has 
been assisted by cooperative activities and particularly through the participa- 
tion by the States in grants made available to State health departments for 
programs which have embraced industrial hygiene among other public health 
activities. In stimulating the development of industrial hygiene activities in 
State health departments, the Public Health Service has recognized that other 
State agencies, particularly State labor departments and workmen’s compensa- 
tion commissions, have functions to perform which are closely allied to indus- 
trial hygiene. At the present time practically every State has an industrial 
hygiene activity, and in 24 States legislation has been enacted specifically au- 
thorizing the State health departments to conduct such work. 

The Federal Security Agency is strongly of the view that State health agen- 
cies should be responsible for industrial hygiene activities. The most effec- 
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tive administration of both health and safety functions, however, requires col- 
laborative action on certain activities by State health and labor departments. 
The Federal Security Agency is in accord with the following division of respon- 
sibilities at the State level between the labor and health agencies as outlined 
in the letter of November 2, 1945, from the Acting Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget to the Secretary of Labor and the Federal Security Administrator in 
connection with the testimony on S. 1271, namely, the State labor agency (1) 
for programs involving industrial safety and accident prevention, anc (2) for 
preparation, promulgation, and enforcement of regulations in health, the latter 
function to be exercised with the assistance of the proper health authorities to 
the extent the services of such authorities are made available; the State health 
agency (1) for programs involving industrial health research, (2) for surveys 
and recommendations for employee health programs, (3) for promotional and 
educational activities in industrial health, and (4) for necessary assistance to the 
proper labor authorities in preparation, promulgation, and enforcement of laws 
and regulations, 

We believe that it would not be wise, by Federal legislation, to attempt to force 
any particular pattern of alinement of functions upon the States. The Federal 
Security Agency interprets the following statement in the committee report 
as assurance that this is not the intent of S. 1439: “In hearings before the 
subcommittee in 1946, some controversy developed over the possibility that as 
originally proposed the bill might have permitted a Federal agency to attempt 
to force a reassignment of industrial health and sanitation programs now 
administered by health departments to State labor departments. The bill 
eliminates any possibility of such a situation occurring. The primary pur- 
pose of the legislation is to assist States in reducing industrial accidents.” 

In view of this statement and the language of S. 1439, this Agency offers no 
objection to its enactment in its present form. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the Budget that, while there is no objection 
to our presentation of this report, that Bureau, in its report of April 25, 1950, 
to you, took the position that S. 1489 would need certain revisions indicated 
in that report before the bill could be regarded as completely in accord with 
the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun L. THuRSTON, 
Acting Administrator. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
3UREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 2, 1945. 
Hon. Watson B. MILLER, 
Administrator, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear MR. MiLteR: This will asknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
August 9, 1945, transmitting two copies of a proposed report to the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, relative to S. 1271, a bill to 
provide for cooperation with State agencies administering labor laws in estab- 
lishing and maintaining safe and proper working conditions in industry and 
in the preparation, promulgation, and enforcement of regulations to control 
industrial health hazards. 

One copy of the proposed report is returned herewith, and you are advised 
that there would be no objection to the submission thereof to the committee. 

You state in your proposed report: “The bill specifically recognizes the broad 
functions of labor departments in the field of accident prevention. In the 
field of industrial hygiene it would restrict the granted funds to the prepara- 
tion, promulgation, and enforcement of regulations. This function is generally, 
and we think properly, vested in State labor departments and is exercised in 
collaboration with public health authorities.” This statement sets forth very 
well, it seems to me, the authority contained in the bill and offers a sound basis 
on which Federal industrial health and safety programs may be administered 
without causing conflict or duplication. Accordingly, in considering any esti- 
mates of appropriation under existing legislation or future legislation as pro- 
posed in §. 1271, any sums which are recommended for the Department of Labor 
will be predicated on the assumption that such funds will only be used directly 
or by grantees under approved plans and budgets for grants-in-aid, (1) for 
programs involving industrial safety and accident prevention, and (2) for 
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preparation, promulgation, and enforcement of regulations in health, the latter 
function to be exercised with the assistance of the proper health authorities to 
the extent the services of such authorities are made available. Conversely, 
any sums which this office recommends for the Public Health Service, Federal 
Security Agency, will be predicated on the assumption that such funds will 
only be used directly or by grantees under approved plans and budgets for 
grants-in-aid, (1) for programs involving industrial health research, (2) for 
surveys and recommendations for employee health programs, (3) for pro- 
motional and educational activities in industrial health, and (4) for necessary 
assistance to the proper labor authorities in preparation, promulgation, and 
enforcement of laws and regulations. 
Similar advice is being given to the Secretary of Labor. 
Very truly yours, 
Paut H. Appiesy, Acting Director 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Washington, March 21, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further response to your letter of March 11, 
1952, inviting this Agency to submit a report on S. 2325, a bill to create in the 
Department of Labor a Bureau of Accident Prevention for the purpose of pro- 
moting and maintaining safe and healthful conditions of employment in indus- 
tries affecting commerce. 

The bill recites in the declaration of policy that unsafe and unhealthful 
conditions of employment in industries obstruct interstate and foreign com- 
merce and that such conditions impose an excessive burden upon the Nation 
as a whole through the increase of industrial accidents and diseases, and 
thereby impair the general welfare. The bill further recites that it is the 
policy of the measure to correct and eliminate such conditions through the 
exercise of the power of Congress to regulate commerce. 

To accomplish such objectives, the bill would create in the Department of 
Labor, a Bureau of Accident prevention which would conduct inquiries into 
conditions of employment in industries affecting interstate or foreign commerce, 
and would develop reasonable standards of operation and other measures for 
the protection of the health, safety, and general well-being of the employees in 
such industries, as well as promote the acceptance and adoption by manu- 
facturers of standards developed by such Bureau. 

The bill would also create within the Department of Labor, apparently apart 
and separate from the proposed Bureau, an Accident Prevention Board for each 
industry affecting commerce. The term “affecting commerce” would include 
engaging in interstate or foreign commerce and “in the production of goods for 
[such] commerce or goods which compete with other goods produced for [such] 
commerce * * *.” Such Boards would be composed of equal numbers of 
representatives of employers and employees in such industry, with a representative 
of the public as Chairman, and, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Labor, 
would have rule-making power for the elimination of unsafe and unhealthful con- 
ditions as well as the power to establish reasonable standards of safety and 
health. Court review at the level of the United States Courts of Appeals would 
be provided as to rules and regulations issued by such Boards. Failure to comply 
with the provisions of the measure or with any rule or regulation issued by such 
Boards would be subject to criminal penalties and injunctive proceedings. 

The promotion of safety and health in employment has been carried on so far, 
except in a limited area, as a function of State and local governments. This is 
true both as to the elimination of unsafe or unhealthful working conditions and 
the establishment of reasonable standards of health or safety. On the basis of 
facts already known or studies to be undertaken, it may be that Congress would 
be justified in extending, beyond the field of interstate transport and similar 
industries, the area of Federal regulation to some industries in which there are 
inadequate State or local regulations in the field of accident prevention coupled 
with the existence of a national interest in the maintenance of safety in employ- 
ment. We doubt the advisability, however, of a sweeping Federal intrusion 
into this extremely broad field along the lines of this bill, with the derogation 
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from State and local resposibility and the decreased flexibility of approach 
necessarily attendant upon it. 

It is not intended that the above comments be interpreted as suggesting that 
the grant-in-aid method should not be utilized to stimulate the establishment of 
better safety programs for employees in all industries. As you know, the Public 
Health Service of this Agency has for many years been exercising functions and 
making grants-in-aid in the field of occupational health. 

For the reasons stated above, we do not believe that S. 2325 represents desirable 
legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN L, THURSTON, 
Acting Administrator. 


Senator LeHMAN. Have you read these reports? 

Dr. Mitier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lenman. They are signed by Mr. John L. Thurston, Act- 
ing Administrator. 

Are you in agreement with these reports ? 

Dr. Mitirr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Leuman. Did you have a hand in drafting them ‘ 

Dr. Mutter. Very faintly. 

Senator Leaman. Mr. Sneed, have you any questions? 

Mr. Snrep. No questions. 

Senator Lenman. Have you any questions, Mr. Meiklejohn? 

Mr. Merkiesoun. I have none. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Dr. Mititer. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Lenman. Mr. Shuford? 


I understand you are here in a dual capacity. 


STATEMENT OF FORREST H. SHUFORD, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR, 
STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL 
LABOR OFFICIALS 


Mr. Suvurorp. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Senator Lenman. Will you identify yourself, please ? 

Mr. Suurorp. Mr. Chairman, my name is Forrest H. Shuford. I 
am commissioner of labor of the State of North Carolina, and chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials. 

Senator Lenman. Which hat are you wearing now? 

Mr. Suvrorp. That of the International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials. 

This association, made up of the labor commissioners of the States 
and Territories, has gone on record in opposition to S. 2325, a bill to 
create in the Department of Labor a Bureau of Accident Prevention 
for the purpose of promoting and maintaining safe and healthful 
conditions of employment in industries affecting commerce, and for 
other purposes. I have been instructed to advise your committee of 
this opposition and to give you some of the reasons why we are 
opposed to this proposed legislation. 

The States now have legal responsibility for the protection of the 
health and safety of workers in industry. We believe that this re- 
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sponsibility should remain with the States. The prevention of job 
injuries requires an intimate knowledge of plant conditions and a 
close working relationship between management, labor, and Govern- 
ment. The State, because of its familiarity with local problems, can 
plan safety programs for local areas more effectively than can be 
done through a national program administered from W ashington. 

Furthermore, businesses within the State tend to work more closely 
and more sympathetically with State government than with the Na- 

tional Government, and this is particularly important when it comes 
to safety, since close and continuing cooperation from management 
is an essential element in securing results, 

The proponents of this bill have stressed the failure of the States 
io reduce the accident toll. I will freely admit that we have not done 
all that we should. The record is spotty in this as in most other fields 
of social legislation. Some States have done a very good job and 
others have done little. But lack of achievement is not due to lack of 
interest or desire on the part of State labor departments to protect 
the wage earners. It is rather due to public apathy and failure of 
the legisl: itures to appropriate sufficient funds to carry on the necessary 
promotional and educational safety activities. The transfer of the 
responsibility for accident prevention to the Federal Department of 
Labor would not insure that adequate funds would be made available 
to that department to do the work required. It would, however, 
duplicate and throw into confusion the good work now being done in 
many of the States in order to reach the few States that are not doing 
as much as they should to prevent job accidents. It certainly would 
be much less costly and more effective to give assistance to the States 
that need it than set up a large staff of Federal inspectors who would 
be following on the heels of the State inspectors in plant after plant 
throughout the Nation. 

Dual inspection leads to contradictory orders, confusion, and 
waste. The United States Department of Labor has recognized this 
fact by making agreeinents with 25 State labor departments whereby 
the States make i inspections for compliance with the health and safety 
requirements of the Public Contracts Act. We believe in this co- 
operative approach. It builds up rather than tears down the State 
labor departments. We would like to continue to expand this 
relationship. 

In opposing the Humphrey bill, I want to make clear that members 
of the association in no way wish to reflect discredit upon the United 
States Department of Labor. That Department, particularly the 
Bureau of Labor Standards, has consistently supported the States in 
strengthening their safety programs. They have given us invaluable 
assistance in training our factory inspectors, in ‘developing special 
industry programs, and with technical advice. Our only criticism 
is that their limited budget makes it impossible for them to give us 
all of the assistance that we need from them. We cannot believe that 
the Department of Labor would wish to take over or duplicate our 
safety activities as provided for in S. 2325. And I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that has been demonstrated by Mr. Connolly’s statement: that 
they do not want to take over and duplicate our work. 

Again and again the Secretary of Labor has gone on record that 
the primary 1 responsibility for industrial safety rests with the States. 
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At the last National Conference on Labor Legislation, held December 
4-6, 1951, he told us in his opening address: 


This safety job must, of course, be done by the States. 
At the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, in 1949, he said: 


The key to success lies in the States which carry basic responsibility for 
rendering work places safe. They are in a strategic position to reach smaller 
establishments where at least 70 percent of the accidents occur. As a former 
governor, I know the importance of basic State authority to render work places 
safe and to develop and revise safety codes to carry out this State policy. 


In opening his Conference on Industrial Safety in 1949, President 
Truman said: 

Insofar as governmental action is concerned, the State governments have the 
principal responsibility for helping to make work places safe. 

We agree with the President and the Secretary of Labor that the 
States should do the safety job. 

I have given you briefly some of the reasons why we believe the 
States should continue to exercise primary responsibility for safety and 
health in industry. Now, I wish to make some specific criticisms of 
provisions of the Humphrey bill. In the first place, it would apply 
to all industries affecting interstate commerce. This is a very broad 
extension of Federal power, much broader than that contained in other 
social legislation such as the Fair Labor Standards Act or the National 
Labor Relations Act. Few industries do not affect interstate com- 
merce in one way or another. So, if this legislation were enacted, it 
would tend to put the State labor departments out of business, since 
protection of workers in places of employment is one of the major 
functions of a labor department. 

Secondly, the bill provides for the establishment of rules and regula- 
tions on safety and health and their enforcement. Little if any 
provision is made for promotional and educational activities. Anyone 
familiar with accident prevention knows that most accidents that 
occur do not violate laws but arise from a variety of other causes. 
While specific legal requirements are important, education and promo- 
tion of safety among employers and workers is far more significant. 
Many of our States are now carrying on such educational and promo- 
tional activities in order to reach the basic causes of accidents. The 
Humphrey bill does not take cognizance of this aspect of safety and, 
therefore, would largely fail in its purpose of reducing accidents. 

Thirdly, the bill does not require that every employer keep a safe 
work place as is generally required under State law. Instead, it pro- 
vides for the appointment by the Secretary of Labor of Accident Pre- 
vention Boards of nine members for each industry to make and modify 
rules and regulations for the elimination of unsafe and unhealthful 
conditions in the industry. 

This approach is wholly unrealistic. How many boards would 
the Secretary have to set up to cover the multitudinous industries 
in the United States? Mow much time would be consumed in the 
establishment of such rules and regulations? What would be the 
expense involved in convening these boards and holding public hear- 
ings and meeting all of the legal requirements involved in the estab- 
lishment of enforceable standards? But, most important of all, how 
would the findings and recommendations of the various boards be 
integrated to prevent contradictory orders applying to the same haz- 
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ardous equipment, process, or substance when used in different indus- 
tries? By and large, code development in this country is not by 
industry. A large proportion of injuries come from equipment 
common to practically all industries. Most States find it advanta- 
geous to deal with these hazards through standards covering the 
equipment rather than the industry. Standards on machinery guard- 
ing, portable ladders, stairways, powered hand tools, are examples. 
A few industries such as foundries, dry cleaning, and quarrying 
require special standards. But these special standards would have 
to be supplemented by the general standards on ladders, stairways, 
powered hand tools and transmission machinery in order to cover 
all of the hazards. Certain chemicals are used in many industries. 
The method for safeguarding their use is much the same irrespective 
of industry. I could go on with these illustrations to show how 
difficult, if not impossible, it would be to establish safe practices under 
the procedures laid down in the Humphrey bill. 

There are other features of the Humphrey bill that seem to us 
to be out of keeping with accepted approaches to the elimination of 
industrial accidents, but I will not take the valuable time of this com- 
mittee to go into them further. 

In closing, I wish to express the appreciation of the members of 
the association to this committee for calling attention again to the 
terrific waste of industrial accidents. We, as labor commissioners, 
are close to the problem. We see the human tragedies that result from 
these accidents in our day-to-day contacts with the workers in our 
respective jurisdictions. We sympathize fully with the desire of 
the unions that are advocating this legislation to get effective action 
in the prevention of job accidents. We differ with them only in how 
this action can best be achieved now and in the future. We certainly 
believe that if the States were strengthened in their efforts to bring 
about safety through adequate appropriations and improved legisla- 
tion where necessary, greater and more lasting results will be otained 
than would result from the establishment of duplicating authority 
and machinery in the Federal Government. 

Senator Leuman. You have made no reference at all to S. 2714 in 
this statement ? 

Mr. Suvurorp. No, sir. As representative of our association, I have 
not been so authorized. 

Senator Lenman. The association has taken no action on that bill 
at all? 

Mr. Suurorp. They have taken no action with respect to the other 
bill. 

Senator Lenman. Do you deal with that in your other statement ? 

Mr. Suvrorp. Yes, as commissioner of labor of the State of North 
Carolina. 

Senator Lenman. Will you proceed with that statement now? 

Mr. Suvrorp. I am commissioner of labor of the State of North 
Carolina. As commissioner of labor, and as chairman of the legis- 
lative committee of the International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials, I have expressed my opposition and that of our asso- 
ciation to Senate bill 2325, which I believe would tend to tear down 
and destroy the effectiveness of State labor departments. 

My feeling about Senate bill 2714, which proposes to aid the labor 
departments of the several States in their programs of accident pre- 
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vention in industry, is very different. As commissioner of labor of 
North Carolina, but not as a representative of the International Asso- 
ciation of Governmental Labor Officials, I wish to testify briefly in 
behalf of Senate bill 2714. 

In my judgment, this bill would help to accomplish two useful pur- 
poses. First, it would accomplish its purpose of reducing the number 
of industrial accidents by attacking this problem in the most prac- 
tical way by encouraging the States to develop and expand their 

safety activities. Second, it has the incidental but very real advan- 
tage that it would help to strengthen and build up State labor depart- 
ments, instead of tearing them down by duplication of functions. 

Federal aid to the States is not a new thing. The Congress, in its 
wisdom, has seen fit to give aid and assistance to many of the activities 
of State governments. Among these of such activities as building 
highways, expanding public ‘housing facilities, improving public 
health services, rehabilitating handic apped and injured workers, 
preserving wildlife and other natural resources, and many other func- 
tions in which State-Federal cooperation is found to be advantageous. 
So long as the rightful powers of the State governments are not in- 
fringed upon or modified, it seems to me desirable that this type of 
assistance should be given to the States for such an important purpose 
as reducing the number of accidents and injuries to workers, thereby 
conserving our manpower—our human resources. 

Given enough time, I think the State goverments alone would 
succeed in getting the industrial safety job done, just as they eventu- 
ally succeed in de aling with all of their important problems. How- 
ever, many of the States are inclined to lag and to progress too 
slowly when they have to rely entirely upon their own financial re- 
sources. Most governmental functions of this type develop rather 
slowly. In States which have not been industrialized for a very long 
time, the need for these services is not readily apparent to State 
legislatures. 

‘In my opinion, the industrial accident problem is of such magnitude, 
causing annually so much needless human suffering, such a vast amount 
of economic waste, lost earnings, lost profits, lost production and lost 
revenues, that something needs to be done immedi itely to stimulate 
the States to speed up their work in curtailing job accidents. This is 
not only a matter of proper concern for the State governments; 
equally, it is a matter of compelling national interest that much more 
work be done to control industrial accidents than is being done by a 
majority of the States at present. 

lf we are to speed up this activity in order to conserve our manpower 
and increase our production during this period of international crisis, 
it seems to me essential that some direct Federal aid be given the 
States. I am in favor of Senate bill 2714 because I think it would 
achieve those purposes without abridging the rights of the States or 
tearing down State labor departments. 

Some of the States which have been highly industrialized for a 
long time already have developed reason: ibly adequi ite safety inspec- 
tion and accident control programs. These States do not have the 

same serious need of Federal assistance as do other States which have 
become industrialized and grown in population more recently. How- 
ever, I feel that aid should be given to the States for accident preven- 
tion where such aid is needed and where the States desire assistance. 
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The committee on safety and health of the Fifteenth National Con- 
ference on Labor Legislation, of which I was a member, endorsed in 
1948 the principle of Federal grants-in-aid to the States for the pro- 
motion of industrial safety as follows: 

In order that State labor departments may have adequate staffs of high com- 
petency to render the needed services to management and labor at this time, the 
committee urges Federal enactment of legislation providing grants-in-aid to 
States, Territories, and possessions of the United States for labor department ac- 
tivities in fostering the welfare and safety of wage earners. It is recognized 
that this assistance should be made available only to those States wishing such 
help, but the committee feels that the substantial number of State labor depart- 
ments now understaffed justifies this recommendation. 

This recommendation was repeated by the committee on safety and 
health of the Sixteenth National Conference on Labor Legislation in 
1949 as follows: 

The committee reaffirms in principle the previous recommendation of a former 
conference on labor legislation that Federal grants-in-aid to States for the 
strengthening of State labor departments in their enforcement of State labor 
laws is necessary to assure in every State a safety staff adequate to meet the 
needs. 

This same committee in 1949 also pointed out that: 


* * * safe work practices and conditions can be made available to even 
the smallest industrial establishment only when there is a sufficient number of 
full time State safety personnel with enforcement authority to assist manage- 
ment and labor in the application of good safety practices, 

The work of preventing industrial accidents requires an intimate 
knowledge of local plant conditions and a close, cooperative relation- 
ship between management, labor, and Government. State govern- 
ments can plan safety programs and secure the essential cooperation 
more readily and more effectively than can an agency of the Federal 
Government. Provision of Federal grants-in- aid to the States for 
this work would, in my opinion, result in a substantial reduction of 
industrial accidents within a relatively short period of time. 

Senator Lenman. Mr. Shuford, you have testified you are the labor 
commissioner of North Carolina ¢ 

Mr. Suvrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator LpumMan. Do you consider that your labor department is 
adequately financed by the State / 

Mr. Suvrorp. I do not think it is adequately financed. 

Senator Leaman. Can you tell us what the appropriations are for 
accident prevention, safety inspection ? 

Mr. Suvrorp. In round figures, I would say it is around $200,000. 

Senator Leuman. How much is that per person engaged in in- 
dustry ¢ 

Mr. Suvrorp. I don’t know, Senator, but it is somewhere around 
25 to 30 cents. 

Senator Lenman. That is pretty small, is it not / 

Mr. Suurorp. Yes: pretty small. 

Senator Lenman. That, of course, is small, and it is small in other 
States. I do not recall exactly how much it is at the moment in my 
own State. But it has been claimed that grants-in-aid by the 
Federal Government for the prevention of industrial accidents would 
tend to reduce the liberality of legislators rather than increase it. 
Have you any observations to make on that? 
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Mr. Suurorp. Mr. Chairman, I can’t see that it would do that, any 
more than it does in other fields where Federal aid is given to States 
for specific programs. I can’t believe that a legislature would tend 
to reduce its appropriation for safety work any more than it would 
perhaps for the rehabilitation of workers or people just because they 
have Federal aid. 

Senator Lenman. Do you recall how many inspectors you now 
have ? 

Mr. Suurorp. Of those who engage almost entirely in safety work, 
around 23 or 24. 

Senator Lenman. What does that represent in terms of the number 
of factories or plants that each inspector must cover ¢ 

Mr. Suvrorp. In manufacturing industries, I think we probably 
do a better safety job than we do in some of our local service indus- 
tries. Each of our inspectors covers about five or six hundred plants 
in the manufacturing industries. And then they have to inspect 
some smaller local service industries in addition to the manufacturing 
plants. Not too many, however. 

Senator LenmMan. Do you have any substantial number of effective 
health and safety laws in your State ¢ 

Mr. Suvrorp. Yes, sir; we think that we cover the field reasonably 
well. 

Senator LenMan. How long ago were they enacted ? 

Mr. Suurorp. Well, within the last 15 or 20 years. We do have 
rule- or code-making power under the laws, under which we can 
revise our rules and regulations from time to time. 

Senator Leuman. Has your State any substantial code of laws 
providing for the drafting and promulgation and enforcement of 
industrial codes? Or must all such codes be submitted to the legis- 
lature for enactment ? 

Mr. Suvurorp. The statute creating the department of labor gives 
the department authority to make rules and regulations to provide 
safe and healthful places of employment for workers. 

Senator Lenman. In a broad way ? 

Mr. Suvurorp. In a broad way. 

Senator Lenman. Do I understand, then, that it is not necessary 
to submit regulations to the legislature ? 

Mr. Suvrorp. No; it is not. 

Mr. Merkirsoun. Do you have special regulations for special 
industries ¢ 

Mr. Suurorp. Yes—for a few industries. And then we have regu- 
lations covering generally the things which create hazards regardless 
of whether they are in this industry or in that industry, machine 
guarding and various things of that kind. 

Senator Lenman. Does your authority extend to the formulation 
of a safety code for the particular industry ? 

Mr. Suurorp. Yes; and we have some codes, for instance, for dry 
cleaning plants, quarries, and the like. 

Senator Lenman. Obviously, it would seem to me that labor has 
the greatest primary interest in safety laws and regulations 

Mr. Suurorp. I think so. 





Senator Lenman. Although I think every citizen of a State has 
a very great interest. Does your labor bureau keep in close touch 
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with the labor organizations in the promulgation and enforcement 
of labor laws? 

Mr. Suvurorp. Yes, sir; we do. 

Senator Leuman. Could you say whether the laws for enforce- 
ment of safety policies in North Carolina are satisfactory to the labor 
organizations and organized labor bodies? I emphasize that, be- 
cause my mind is perfectly open as between these two bills at the 
moment; but I do feel, first, that Government, whether it be the Fed- 
eral Gover ment or the State government, has a very great respon- 
sibility to secure as great a degree of safety for the ‘workers of our 
country as is possible ; and second, that labor has the primary interest 
in this matter. And, therefore, I think there must be not only close 
cooperation with labor organizations, but a degree of acceptance by 
labor organizations of the steps that are being t: taken to enforce labor 
safety. “That is w hy I ask this question. 

Mr. Suurorp. Mr. Chairman, I agree with both of your premises 
there. And I believe that the labor organizations in our State are 
satisfied with the work we are doing insofar as our appropriations 
permit us to do an adequate job. I think they agree with me that we 
do not have sufficient funds at this time to do a “completely adequate 
job, but that insofar as our appropriations permit, we are doing as 
much as we can do. The labor organizations always assist us in our 
efforts to obtain additional appropriations for this purpose. 

Senator Leuman. Have you succeeded in obtaining additional 
funds? 

Mr. Suvurorp. Yes, during the last two or three terms of our legis- 
lature, we have been able at each session to get a sizable increase in 
our appropriation for safety work. 

Senator Lenman. I am not seeking to criticize any State. I have 
no right to do that and no disposition to do it. But obviously the 
amount per capita that is assigned to this type of work is inadequate. 

Mr. Suurorp. Yes, sir; I agree with you. That is the reason that I 
feel that the Murray bill would be most helpful. I think that the 
amount of money spent in our State and in most of the other States 
would be inadequate for public health or for rehabilitation of people 
and various other activities, if the Federal Government didn’t see fit 
to give some aid and assistance. I think we are exactly in the same 

category as those other agencies. 

Senator Lenman. What I am interested in is whether financial as- 
sistance by the Federal Government in one form or another would 
encourage greater responsibility and participation on the part of the 
State. I would hope that it would, because, after all, if it did not, a 
great part of the purpose of this legislation would not be satisfied. Or, 
conversely, would this discourage the States to eee liberal ap- 
propriations? Because they might say, “Well, let the Federal Gov- 
ernment do it.” 

Mr. Suvrorp. Mr. Chairman, my opinion is that it would encourage 
the States to try to do a better job and provide more funds. 

Senator Leuman. In your opinion, are the people of North Carolina 
aware of the great human loss, the great economic loss, that comes 
from fatal accidents or accidents that incapacitate the people. 

Mr. Suurorp. That is a little difficult to say. I am afraid they are 
not as fully cognizant of it as they should be, although I think we 
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are doing a whole lot in our Department to make them aware of 
that and to awaken them to the need for a better job on our part. 

Senator LenmMan. Now, if they are not alive to it, and it has been 
imposible to make them alive to it, do you think there is any merit in 
the Federal Government going in and putting into effect laws on an 
industry basis, Nation-wide, which would insure the safety which 
apparently is not procurable at the present time / 

Mr. SuHurorp. Mr. Chairman, I think that perhaps our people are 
as conscious of that as is true generally throughout the country, in 
the first place. 

And, in the second place, if we were given additional aid, either 
from State funds or from Federal funds, I think we could do a better 
job of educating and informing and enlightening the people, so that 
we could get even greater cooperation and more assistance. 

Senator LeHmMan. Mr. Sneed, have you any questions / 

Mr. Sneep. No, sir. 

Senator Lenman. Mr. Meiklejohn? 

Mr. Merkiesoun. | have just one question. 

Mr. Shuford, are you familiar with the operation of the various 
State programs, such as health, agriculture, welfare, for which funds 
are made available to the States by the Federal Government / 

Mr. Suvurorp. Yes: I am reasonably familiar with those various 
programs and activities. 

Mr. Merkiegounx. Would you be able to tell us anything about the 
experience in your State with reference to the amounts appropriated 
by the State for those purposes in the light of Federal funds that are 
made available ¢ 

Mr. Suvurorp. I would say this: that they always fare a little bit 
better, perhaps, than we do, who aren't able to secure any Federal 
funds. 

Mr. Meixtesoun. They fare better than you 

Mr. Suurorp. That is right. Those agencies where Federal aid 
is given perhaps fare better in their appropriations than those of us 
who have to rely entirely upon State funds. That is the reason why 
I do not think it would discourage the State legislature making 
appropriations for safety work, because it hasn’t in other fields. 

Mr. MerkLEJOHN. In other words, you feel this legislation would put 
you on a par with the other agencies in going to the State legislature 
for funds? 

Mr. Suvrorp. I feel so. 

Senator LenmMan. Have you a separate health department in North 
Carolina ¢ 

Mr. Suvrorp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Leaman. Do you work closely with it on these programs? 

Mr. SuHurorp. Yes, sir: we do. 

Senator Leuman. Has there been any conflict? Do you see any 
reason to suppose that under the Murray bill there would be any 
conflict either between the two State agencies or between them and 
the Federal agency. 

Mr. Suvurorp. I don't believe so, Mr. Chairman. 

— Lenman. And what do you feel about the Humphrey bill 
on that ¢ ; 
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Mr. Suurorp. Well, inasmuch as that would be a completely Fed- 
eral operation, it is very difficult to say, but I should think there 
would be. 

Senator Lenman. Can you tell us how responsibility, as between 
the health and the labor departments in your State has worked out? 

Mr. Suurorp. Well, with respect to industrial hygiene and occu- 
pational disease and such like, the health department, through their 
division of industrial hygiene, does research work and makes studies 
of plants. And we have the power of enforcement, as to the things 
which are necessary as revealed to us by them, to make an employer 
maintain his place of employment free from these hazards. 

Mr. Merkiesonn. Does that enforcing power extend to health 
protection as well as accident prevention ¢ 

Mr. Suvurorp. Yes, except in occupational disease. That is all. 
Nothing further. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Suvrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lenman. Mr. Sattler? Would you identify yourself? 
Do you have a formal statement ? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES SATTLER, COMMISSIONER, WEST VIR- 
GINIA DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, REPRESENTING THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL LABOR OFFICIALS 


Mr. Sarrier. No; I have not, sir. 

F irst, I want to express my appreciation to the committee. 

Senator Leaman. Would you identify yourself first to the re- 
i 

Mr. Satrver. Charles Sattler, commissioner of the Department of 
Labor of West Virginia. 

I want to express my appreciation to the committee for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before them, and I want to clarify my remarks by 
saying that any views I might express on 5. 25 25 represent those 
of the Association of the Commissioners; and the observations on 
the Murray bill will be my personal viewpoint only, and do not 
necessarily represent those of the association. 

I think the commpssioners are recognized that workers in all 
States are entitled to receive protection against industrial accident 
and injury; and the commissioners are vitally concerned with the 
conservation and preservation of life and health of the industrial 
worker. 

We recognize, too, that there are a few States where that protec- 
tion is not afforded on the State level, and we recognize the right 
of the workers to appeal to some other source for “the protection 
they should receive from the State when that is not forthcoming by 
the State. 

By the same token, however, we feel that we have every right to 
object to the Federal intervention in any State where the State itself 
is rendering its full responsibility and fulfilling its obligation to the 
workers and to the people of that State. 

There are a number of complications in this matter of inspection 
of all classes of employment on the Federal level. I would just like to 
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mention a few, where I can visualize quite a number of complications. 

There are 36 States that have adopted and enforced a boiler and 
pressure-vessel code; and in most of those 36 States the State require- 
ments call for annual inspection both externally and internally, 
issuance of a certificate for legal operation, and providing of a heavy 
penalty for operating without such certificate. 

Now, those inspections are made by highly specialized men, and 
that, to my mind, would offer complications as far as Federal inspec- 
tion is concerned, because it concerns the safety of the plant just as 
much as any machine that is in that plant, or any other appliance. 

Does this bill contemplate taking over that field in the various 
States? That, to my mind, is a serious complication; and, if both the 
Federal Government and the State have dual laws, both industry and 
labor are subjected to a great deal of harassment and duplication, 
which will probably do more to cause injury than it will to prevent it. 

I have authority to speak for industry in West Virginia and tell 
this committee that they are opposed to 8S. 2325. I have every reason 
to believe that organized labor in my State feels the same way. 

I hope this will not sound conceited, but when I assumed my 
position as commissioner in 1941 our department had an appropriation 
of $38,000. Today we have an appropriation of $250,000. We feel 
that we are doing a good job, and both industry and labor have ex- 
erted their influence with our legislature to secure that increase. 

Our laws are not perfect by any means. We seek to constantly 
improve them. And, of course, there is room for improvement. But 
we feel we are going to do a better job than the Federal agency can 
possibly do. 

At the present time we have and we have had in the past years an 
agreement with the Wage and Hour Division where we make all in- 
spections in plants that are under public contract. If we can do that 
to the satisfaction of the Wage onal Hour Division, we see no need for 
the Federal Government to come in duplicating the work that we are 
doing now. 

As I said at the beginning, we feel, as an organization, that in the 
States that are not fulfilling their responsibilities to the workers those 
workers certainly have a right to appeal elsewhere. But the States 
that are fulfilling their obligation we feel have every right to object 
to the duplication and harassment of industry and the State itself. 

Senator Lenman. Has your labor department the authority to 
prepare and promulgate regulations ! 

Mr. Satter. The power to adopt rules and regulations for the pre- 
vention of accidents. 

Senator Lenman. Are they subject to enactment or approval by 
the legislature ? 

Mr. Satrier. No, sir. 

Senator Lenman. You have full power in that respect? 

Mr. Satruer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lenman. How many inspectors do you have? 

Mr. Satrier. Thirty-five. 

Senator Lenman. What does that mean in terms of number of 
plants per inspector ? 

Mr. Sartier. We have approximately 300,000 persons employed in 
West Virginia, exclusive of mines, which are covered by a different 
department. 
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Senator Leuman. And how many inspectors have you ? 

Mr. Sarrier. Thirty-five. 

Senator Leuman. You reported here a couple of minutes ago that 
you were working closely with both industry and labor. 

Mr. Satrier. That’s right. 

Senator Lernman. Again emphasizing that I feel that labor has 
the right to consider that they are most concerned with safety meas- 
ures, although I repeat that every citizen should have a very deep 
concern, to what extent have you secured the acceptance and approval 
of labor in issuing your rules and regulations? Are they satisfied in 
your opinion with the measures that have been put into effect? 

Mr. Satrier. I don’t think any of us are satisfied with the present 
laws. I think they are all subject to improvement. 

Senator Lenman. I did not get that. 

Mr. Sarruer. I think we are all dissatisfied. We all need better 
laws. We are fully cognizant of that. And we are improving them 
constantly. They‘are not perfect by any means, and I would not 
make the claim that they are. And I doubt whether if the Federal 
Government gets into the field of inspection we are going to have a 
perfect law, whether it is this bill or any other. 

Senator Lruman. Of course, one of the main arguments for the 
Humphrey bill is that the Federal Government would not be handi- 

capped by restrictive or inadequate State laws in making its inspec- 
tions; also, it ax go considerably further. 

Mr. Sarrier. I don’t think they are handicapped, because we have 
full authority to adopt rules and regulations for the prevention of acci- 
dents. And we do constantly. Whenever we feel that a situation is 
hazardous, we can adopt rules and regulations. As, for example, just 
recently, we consulted the manufacturers and the users and the em- 
ployers on the use of powered machinery, that which was used on 
cartridges. 

Senator Lenman. I understood you to say that nobody was satis- 
fied with the laws as they now stand. 

Mr. Sartter. Oh, no. We are never satisfied. 

Senator Lenman. I know. But are not your statements contradic- 
tory ? 

You say you have the power. I asked you whether you had the 
power to promulgate safety laws. 

Mr. Sarrier. We have the power to adopt rules and regulations 
that have the force and aoe of law, yes, and we are adopting them 
constantly. But they are far from perfect yet. 

Senator Leuman. in the measures you have adopted so far and 
put into effect satisfactory to labor? 

Mr. Sarrier. Yes. As a matter of fact, they were adopted with 
the consultation and approval of labor and industry as well. 

Senator Lenman. Has labor wanted you to go further than you have 
been able to go? 

Mr. Satrier. No, I haven’t had any request to go further. 

We are constantly making investigations into fields that have been 
suggested both by industry and by labor. 

Senator Leuman. Are there anv questions? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Sattler. 

Now, I want to put into the record a report from the Bureau of the 

Budget on the two bills. 
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(The report referred to follows :) 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 24 1952. 
Hon. James E. MurRAy, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in answer to-your letters of October 29, 1951, 
and February 25, 1952, inviting the Bureau of the Budget to comment on S. 2325, 
to create in the Department of Labor a Bureau of Accident Prevention for the 
purpose of promoting and maintaining safe and healthful conditions of employ- 
ment in industries affecting commerce, and for other purposes, and S. 2714, 
to provide for assistance to State agencies administering labor laws in their 
efforts to promote, establish, and maintain safe work places and practices in 
industry, thereby reducing human suffering and financial loss and increasing 
production through safeguarding available manpower. 

S. 2325 proposes, within the scope of the Federal Government’s powers under 
the commerce clause, a direct Federal regulatory program designed to promote 
industrial safety and to correct industrial hazards. This bill, in proposing a 
program designed to reduce industrial casualties, has a worthy objective. It 
has been recognized that it would be appropriate for the Federal Government 
to assist in the achievement of that objective. The administration, however, 
has recommended that the Federal Government's assistance in this field take 
the form of grants to States to assist them to encourage industrial safety. 
(Message of the President transmitting the budget for 1951, p. M77.) The direct 
Federal regulatory safety pregram proposed in S. 2325 is inconsistent with the 
foregoing recommendation, and we recommend against its favorable considera- 
tion by the committee. 

S. 2714 provides for grants-in-aid for industrial safety work by the States. 
In the opinion of the Bureau of the Budget the objectives of this bill are sound, 
but we recommend revison in the basis for granting funds to put more emphasis 
on the criteria of State workloads and financial needs. If the bill were so 
amended, we would recommend its enactment. It would provide a sound basis 
for a pregram to which the Federal Government could contribute within the 
limitations of a budget policy that must be very restrictive at the present time. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawton, Director. 

Senator Leaman. That completes the list of witnesses for this 
morning. 

We will recess, accordingly, until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
when we have a number of witnesses scheduled. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., Monday, March 24, 1952, the hearing 
was recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 25, 1952. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 25, 1952 


Unirep States Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON LaBor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the Old 
Supreme Court Room, the Capitol, Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, chair- 
man, presiding. 

Present: Senators Murray (chairman, Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare), Lehman (chairman, Subcommittee on Health), 
and Humphrey. 

Present also: Kenneth Meiklejohn, staff director; and Melvin W. 
Sneed, assistant staff director, of the Subcommittee on Health. 

Senator Lenman. We will commence the hearing. 

I believe, according to the schedule, the first witness is Mr. George 


D. Riley. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Rirey. Mr. Chairman, my name is George D. Riley. I ama 
member of the national legislative committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Senator LenmMan. Will you excuse me? 

I have a letter here from Mr. William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, advising me that he is designating 
Mr. Riley to represent the American Federation of Labor in presenting 
their views here today. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you for that introduction. 

For nearly 10 years the American Federation of Labor has urged 
enactment of Federal aid to State labor agencies in the promotion 
of industrial health and safety. In mute testimony on the need for 
this legislation there are the graves of 147,000 American workmen 
who were killed while we have talked about the need for the legislation, 
nor does this total include the many more thousands injured in line 
of duty. 

When an airline crash, or a mine explosion, or a Texas City disaster 
kills from 50 to 200 humans, the Nation and the Congress once more 
are aroused and some corrective action is taken, or at least an investiga- 
tion is conducted in the hope of singling responsibility and setting 
forth better preventive methods for future guidance. 

If the death of one American workman every 7 minutes during 
the last decade still has not brought action on this bill in view of the 
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splendid way in which this committee handled the recent testimony 
on the need for mine safety, we have the hope that your committee 
will report a practical bill, S. 2714, and get the Federal program 
operating without further postponement. 

The army of production dead taken out of our work force during 
the time this subject has been under active discussion is fully one-half 
the size of all our World War II dead. It is 10 times as many as 
have been killed in the Korean hills. 

Figures for 1951 show more than 2 million work injuries, including 
16,000 killed and 91,000 permanently disabled. This is the highest 
toll for any year since 1944, a war year. It also is 9 percent higher 
than 1950. This is a record after a half century of struggle for safe 
work places. That struggle began in the first decade of the present 
century when labor began to fight for State workmen’s compensation 
and safety laws. Perhaps most of you already know that President 
William Green of the American Federation of Labor, while a member 
of the Ohio Legislature, worked unceasingly for enactment of the 
first State disability compensation law. , The interest shown at that 
time has never diminished so far as we are concerned. 

Under the spur of increasing compensation costs, a few companies 
began developing safety programs and a national safety movement 
was organized. In certain companies and industries, great progress 
was made but as the results show, improvement has been spotty. 
Work-injury tolls waivered up and down year by year, yet never 
far from the 2 million mark. 

One lesson our sporadic progress taught us and that is how to 
prevent more than 90 percent of all work injuries. Another lesson 
is that it is much cheaper for management, labor, and the Nation 
to prevent accidents than to pay their cost in suffering, money, and 
production loss. 

What has been done to date has been essential, yet, literally, what 
has been accomplished has been too little and too late. The problem 
is to apply that half century of safety experience at every work place, 
especially in the 214 million establishments which are too small to 
employ their own full-time safety staffs. It is these 214 million 
establishments which, though relatively small, are responsible for at 
least 70 percent of work injuries. This also is to say that the larger 
establishments though they have the remaining 30 percent of work 
injuries, typically have their own full-time safety staffs and programs, 
and rather effective methods for safety education. They know the 
value of education and generally they put into practice what is re- 
quired to promote safety, reflecting at the same time savings in their 
own way in production, in dollars, and in heartaches. 

We believe State labor agencies have primary legal responsibility 

for work-hazard control under our Federal-State system of govern- 
ment. Additionally, States have the added practical advantages of 
access to establishments of every size within their borders and long 
familiarity with industry’s problems. 
_ For these reasons the American Federation of Labor believes the 
States can do the job of promoting safety, though we are quick to con- 
cede that the continuing accident tolls show the States have not yet 
done that job. They have not done it despite recent efforts to obtain 
larger State appropriations for increased safety staffs. 
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A survey of State safety expenditures per industrial workman was 
made in 1949 for the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety. 
It was found that the States spent from $0.009 to $1.77 per industrial 
worker per year on occupational safety and health. Fifteen States 
spent less than 10 cents per workman per year, 28 less than 25 cents, 
and only 2 States 29g more than 50 cents. The average for the 37 
States reporting was $0.23. 

The same 1949 survey showed the number of wage earners per safety 
inspector in 37 States reporting. The range was from 5,300 to 236,600 
workers per inspector. Only four States then considered they had 
enough inspectors to give adequate service, the great majority esti- 
mated they would need da double or more their prese ent staff to carr y on 
an acceptable program. The number of establishments per inspec- 
tor was so great that at least four plant inspections per day by each 
inspector would be required to make a single annual inspection for 

each establishment. An average of two inspections per day is the 
culls limit that an inspector can hope to achieve. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the States need substantial help to 
save the lives and limbs of workers in this great country. That is 
why the American Federation of Labor fully realizing the immensity 
of the problem endorses and activety supports the bill by Chairman 
Murray of this committee, S. 2714, providing Federal aid to the States 
for promoting, establishing, and. maintaining safe work places and 
safe practices in industry. We are anxious to assist the States in 
saving the lives of the 140,000 workmen who may be expected to die in 
the next decade without an immensly better safety job. If the Murray 
bill fails of passage and if the States do not do the job, then the result 
may well be Federal safety regulation of industry such as is now pend- 
ing for coal mines. 

There is w idespread recognition of the need for Federal aid to State 
Labor Departments. Since 1943 it has been favorably reported twice 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and Education and twice by the 
House Labor Committee. President Truman twice has included funds 
in his budget messages for this purpose—in 1948 and 1951. 

A number of Senators and House Members have sponsored various 
bills. In 1945, Senator Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina said: 

This bill realistically recognizes that the States, under their police power, 
have the authority to establsh adequate regulations to control specific hazards 
to life and limb in all work places. It recognizes, too, that the States have the 
authority to enforce these regulations for the protection of the wage earners, 
who are confronted by such hazards. Beyond that, in providing funds to the 
States for the better exercise of such authority and responsibility, the bill 
recognizes what must be clear to anyone who has looked in the problem—that 
without financial assistance from Federal sources the State governments have 
not and will not be able to cope with this affliction. 

The United States Department of Labor has consistently supported 

this measure. The National Conference on Labor Legislation com- 
a of State labor commissioners and representatives of organized 
abor designated by their governors have six times gone on record in 
favor of such Federal aid in 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1948, and 1949. 
Typical of their resolutions is the one passed by the fifteenth national 
conference in 1948, as follows: 


In order that State labor departments may have adequate staffs of high 
competency to render the needed services to management and labor at this 
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time, the committee urges Federal enactment of legislaton providing grants-in- 
aid to States, Territories, and possessions of the United States for labor-depart- 
ment activities in fostering the welfare and safety of wage earners. It is 
recognized that this assistance should be made available only to those States 
wishing such help, but the committee feels that the substantial number of State 
labor departments now understaffed justifies this recommendation. 

Senator Lenman. May I interrupt there? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lenman. Of course, the purpose of this legislation is to 
provide adequate safety protection. 

Mr. River. You are speaking of S. 2714, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Lenman. The Murray bill, which grants aid only to those 
States that request grants. 

Mr. Rizey. That is true. There is no ramroding feature in this. 

Senator Lenman. There may be a need for safety protection in 
those States which do not make the request, as well as in those States 
that do make the request. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

Senator LenmMan. But if they do not make the request, then, of 
course, there is no added protection provided. 

Mr. Ritey. Under S. 2714, you mean ? 

Senator Lenman. Under 8S. 2714. 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

Senator Lenman. And I am a little concerned about that. I 
follow your argument very clearly, but I am a little concerned about 
that phase of it. 

Mr. Riey. Well, we are concerned about safety in general, and 
we are also concerned with getting a bill out of your subcommittee 
and to the committee and on the floor and through the Senate. We 
are also concerned, after it leaves this side of the Capitol, with what 
is going to happen over on the House side. And personally, I am 
convinced that it w ill he irdly get more than casual notice: I am speak- 
ing now of this 8. 2325 bill. S. 2714 is a realistic bill. I believe 
if we do not start with that, we will never start with anything. I 
believe that the cause of industrial safety and health in this country 
will be thrown for another decade of loss if you do not come through 
on this bill. Because for all practical purposes, I am convinced 
that S. 2325 hasn’t the slightest chance to get through this Congress 
or any foreseeable future Congress. 

In addition to that, this bill is in direct line with the recommenda- 
tions of the President of the United States. It has been endorsed 
by at least two commissioners yesterday. The other bill has been 
condemned by a majority, as represented through the legislative 
committee of the International Association of Governmental Labor 
Officials. 

I would a lot rather have those men on my team than to have them 
opposing me, because I know of the potency of the lobbying power 
that those men have got through their State houses and through 
their state departments of labor and public welfare or agriculture, 
or whatever the term may be in the given States. 

I am convinced that we have here, in the chairman’s bill, S. 2714. 
a bill which is realistic, which can be handled, and which has an 
estimated cost of $6 million to it. What the cost of the other bill 
is, I don’t know. I suppose your committee staff has some estimates 
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on that. But I dare say it will not approximate the relatively low 
figure of $6 million. 

In addition to that, I am further convinced that even if the House 
Labor Committee should countenance S. 2325 it won’t get through 
the Rules Committee. I have seen that Rules Committee operate 
functionally for a long time, and especially lately. I am convinced 
that S. 2325 will not go anywhere in this Congress. I am convinced, 
on the contrary, that S. 2714 can go somewhere. It depends upon 
the urgency that this committee gives it and the early attention it 
gives to those things that are worth giving attention to. I hope 
that recognizes your question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Lenman. Very well. 

Mr. Rivey. The American Federation of Labor desires to point 
out that Federal aid to States is a long established method of express- 
ing the Federal Government’s concern in carrying out sound public 
policy. Indeed the Government has for years provided Federal aid 
to mop up after accidents. In 1953, it proposes to spend $23 million 
for the rehabilitation of its disabled citizens, including the industrial 
injured; $21 million in grants for the vocational education of its 
working population; $1! M1, 630,000 a year in aid to States for meeting 
the health problems of people, including those who toil. In the de- 
fense emergency, it is spending $781,000 this year to train new workers 
in scarce skills. It scarcely makes sense to train persons for work 
and protect their general health and then fail to protect them against 
work hazards. 

Chairman Murray’s bill offers a belated and modest Federal con- 
tribution toward the prevention of work injuries. Conservation of 
manpower is essential as we move into mass production for defense. 
We are told that by 1953 we shall have to dig into our labor reserves 
for a million new workers. Yet job accidents are draining off twice 
as many for temporary periods or permanently. We are told, too, 
that we are in a continuing crisis. Industrial fatalaties and per- 
manent total disabilities deprive the Nation of production not only 
now but forever. Work injuries cost our country the loss of 140,000 
man-years of production in 1951. These same 1951 injuries ultimately 
will cost us a total of 730,000 man-years. We cannot afford to permit 
these losses resulting from continuing work injuries. The time to 
work on Chairman Murray’s bill, S. 2714, is now. 

I point to the beginning of machinery already in operation on a 
very limited basis now in the Department of Labor. The American 
Federation of Labor and only the American Federation of Labor 
asked the Congress for the appropriation last year with which this 
Industrial Safety Division is functioning now. Our friends on the 
Appropriations ‘Committee saw the need for restoring this appro- 
priation item which had been stricken completely by the House. This 
division is concerning itself coordinating the efforts and educational 
practices in this field among the international unions and between the 
States. It has no power except that of persuasion which is a potent 
measure in itself. It has been operating only a few months, but 
during World War II a similar program was indeed a life-saving 
program. Regardless of the many places where tax dollars can be 
used for so many purposes, the Congress did see the wisdom of the 
request for this appropriation and it did the needful. 
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I may add, Mr. Chairman—it is not in the script here that the 
amount they received was approximately $400,000 for a partial fiscal 
year. Had the bill gone through earlier, I am sure it would have 
included the full requested half million dollars. So that is how 
generous the Congress has been and the Appropriations Committee 
in recognizing the need for these limited operations, which will be 
greatly “expanded under the chairman’s bill, 8S. 2714. 

Why the supporters of any bill other than S. 2714 failed to come 
forth and give a hand on getting that appropriation, I do not know, 


and at this late date it is immaterial. 
Among the statements we made to the Appropriations Committee 


at that time, which was in August 1951, were the following: 


This money is needed to tie in the safety programs between the Federal 
Government and the various States. I am sure the insurance companies, safety 
committees, and safety councils will be quick to agree, the Bureau of Labor 
Standards safety program nationally administered is essential and will net 
many important results. 

During the first two quarters of 1950, as contrasted with the same period 
of 1949, the frequency rate of accidents in manufacturing dropped noticeably. 

However, with the acceleration of defense activities the rate rose during the 
third and fourth quarters. I believe this is ample evidence to support the state- 
ment I have made in justification for the requested budgetary amount for this 
purpose. 

There is no large reserve of manpower; consequently, it is necessary to hold 
accidents to the minimum, aside from the prevention of needless human suffering. 
There was a time when 17 Federal agencies had some part in administering 
some form or degree of accident prevention and safety. 

The tabulation herewith showing the year-by-year totals of work-connected 
injuries and deaths from 1938 to 1950, emphasized the importance of an effective 
Nation-wide safety program to reduce the tremendous wastage of human and 
material values occasioned by preventable accidents. Attention is called to 
the steady and rapid rise in the injury totals brought about by the initiation 
of the defense program in 1939 and 1940 and by the continuance of the upward 
trend resulting from the acceleration of this production program when war 
actually occurred. 

During 1948 occupational deaths and injuries exceeded the 1938 figures by 
over 1,000,000, an increase of nearly SO percent. 


With vour leave, Mr. Chairman, I will omit reading these statistics. 
They are there for you in the record and available for your convenience. 
(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 


Occupational injuries 


| Gilad’ 
Deaths and | ysan-gavs | | Deaths and | Man-days 





230, 400 45, 600,000  1951_- : “4 
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Yea _ mera nts} jst (actual) | Year “stata | lost (actual) 
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19388 ‘ 6 1, 375. 200 ; -. }} 1045... ei dae edn a 2, 019, 800 43, 600, 000 
Re ai 1, 603, 500 | SITS, ste th cipentehhecaaeent } 2, 056, 000 42, 750, 000 
1940. 1, 889, 700 | 41, 900, 090 1947... phan 2, 059, 000 44, 700, 000 
1941 2, 180, 200 42,083,000 | 1948_. 1, 960, 000 41, 000, 000 
1942 2, 267, 700 53,000, 000 || 1949. __ piccces|) See 39, 000, 000 
1943... 2, 414, 000 56, 800,090 || 1950... _- --------| 1,952,000 40, 000, 000 
1944... 2 2, 100, 000 | 42, 000, 000 


Mr. Rivey (reading) : 


The impact of war found the country with a number of uncoordinated and 
little-related safety programs by private industry and by the State and Federal 
Governments. To some extent these activities were duplicative and perhaps 
conflicting. Very large areas of industry and very large totals of workers were 
not reached at all. The alarming increase in accidents just before and at the 
Start of the war caused the Federal authorities to undertake an over-all coordi- 
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nated program, but under the emergency conditions prevailing it was difficult to 
get this properly set up and effectively functioning. It was not possible to halt 
the upward trend in injuries until late 1943. However, the situation was finally 
brought under control and the trend was downward until the end of the war. 

The over-all program was set up and carried on in close cooperation with the 
war-production programs. When these were ended the Nation-wide safety 
program was likewise terminated. As a result the accident trend again turned 
upward at the end of 1945 and continued upward until 1947, This upward trend 
caused a redoubling of effort by the various safety groups, both private and 
covernmental, with the result that the trend again turned slightly downward 
through 1948 and 1949. Undoubtedly, a part of the gain resulted from the stimu- 
lation of safety effort throughout the country that resulted from the President’s 
Conferences on Industrial Safety during these years. 

We now again face a rising accident curve. The 1950 totals were about 4 per- 
cent above the preceding year. The first half of the current year shows the in- 
crease to be accelerating. 

In considering the legislation before your subcommittee we have 
regarded all parties of interest, including our international unions, our 
State and city central bodies, employers, ‘the United States De *partment 
of Labor and the respective State departments or commissions of labor. 

For this reason, we notified our State federations of labor of your 
plan to hold the present hearings. In turn, we asked those State 
federations to call attention of the State offices and commissions of 
labor to the same hearings. We have told them of our interest, especi- 
ally in S. 2714, and knowing of expressed views on bills previously 
considered on this same subject and similar to Chairman Murray's 
bill, we have been of the opinion that those in the States who have 
analyzed the legislation will be heard from in due course. Perhaps 
already you have been notified of their interest and desires to present 
their testimony. 

| have no doubt that the provisions of S. 2714 will have one greater 
appeal for them than legislation of some other type. 8. 2714 isa 
realistic bill. It is one which, in our opinion, can be oe and one 
which we feel reasonably sure can obtain the supporting appropriation 
to put its provisions into effect. We are for the bill which we believe 
meets the situation and which will have the best prospect of getting 
funds with which to operate. 

The Division of Safety Standards of the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards provides the stepping stone to bigger things, supplying as it 
does the methods for proving on a limited scale, for educating employer 
and employee alike, and to the absolute nec cessity for industrial safety 
on a preventing basis. 

We are convinced that the Murr: iy bill holds the key to the solution. 
We are far from convinced that a bill with compulsion, which will 
be resisted by the States or certainly a sizable number of States, 
is not the correct way to pull down the number and severity of 
industrial accidents. 

Therefore, our position is as set forth at the outset. We are for 
the Murray bill, S. 2714. 

Now, if I may add a few further remarks, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to call attention to the appendix in the prepared 
statement here, which sets forth the fact that the legislative history of 
this legislation is substantially as follows. 

Senator Leuman. May I interrupt you for a minute? Unfortu- 
nately, I have to leave for a short time to attend another meeting. 
I am going to ask Senator Murray, of course, to preside. 
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Let me ask you this question. Do you believe that effective accident 
prevention can be accomplished without some Federal agency having 
the power to issue mandatory safety orders as is proposed, for instance, 
in the pending mine safety bill? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, Mr. Chairman, am I getting the right impression ? 
Are you comparing the provisions of S. 2714 with the mine safety 
bill, which was recently reported out by your committee ‘ 

Senator Lenman. No, I am not at all. 

Mr. Ritey. I would be glad to go into that, too, if you would want it. 

Senator Lenman. As I understand it, the bill, S. 2714, places the 

vower of enforcement in the States, subject, of course, to approval 
bye the Federal Government of a program outlined by the States. 

Mr. Ritey. Quite so. 

Senator LeHman. It provides that in the case of those States that 
request it, additional grants may be made to the States to the extent 
of three-quarters of their expenditures, in the expectation, of course, 
that the operations of the State agencies will be greatly increased 
through the employment of additional inspectors and other people and 
through possible a broader and more enlightened program. 

Mr. Ritey. State inspectors, yes. 

Senator Lenman. That is fine. We are all in agreement with 
regard to the general purpose of these two pieces of legislation. But 
what I am getting at is this: Do you think that the States, given 
that power, and given that financial aid, will be ready and able to 
set up a comprehensive and effective accident-prevention program ? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, the best way I know to get the results on it is to 
report this bill and see if they do not do it. 

Now, we have some practical examples from the past from the 
applied laboratory. I suppose we all know in a general way, and I 
remember as a kid I used to see, the FAP along the highways. I 
was curious, and finally they told me that was the Federal aid project. 
And if the States came up to certain requirements and basic precepts, 
they would get Federal money with which to pull those States out 
of the mudholes. And I dare say that there are many of those 
roads today that are in operation. 

Now, that has not any direct bearing on safety, except that you 
have something there which many years ago started to function and 
prove its value. The States grabbed it and ran with it. They were 
glad to get hold of it. Many States today would still be in the 
mudhole without that money. Many States will continue to be in 
the mudhole without this legislation as far as the health and safety 
programs are concerned. 

Now, S. 2714 says that if they do not come up to certain specifica- 
tions they do not gei the money, and if they do not spend the money 
they are given in any one year, that much is taken off the next year’s. 

It seems to me there is every incentive for a State to go ahead 
with this thing. There is home rule tied up in it. You will have 
New York and Minnesota inspectors. You will not have them out 
of Washington, or on a regional basis. But those reports from the 
States will be assiduously studied, I am more than certain, and if 
the curve is not downward it is time to come back to your committee 
and find out why it is not downward. , 

In addition to that, there are certain provisions in here for periodic 
reports to your committee. I know of nothing that will give you 
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a better opportunity to put this whole thing under a microscope and 
a continued check to find out where we are going on it. But you 

-xannot do it just by chatting about it. It has to get out of this commit- 
tee. It hastoget onthe calendar. It has to go places. 

Senator Lenman. Is my understanding correct that you feel that 
the State agencies, being more familiar w ith labor and with conditions 
existing im the plants, particularly the smaller plants, are better 
equipped to do this than men coming in from outside as agents of 
the Federal Government ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. Not alone better equipped to do this, Mr. Chairman. I 
haven’t the figures—I am sure you have got them available—on how 
many different kinds of industries there are in these 21/ 4 million estab- 
lishments. There must be hundreds of thousands of different kinds 
of industries. Who is better acquainted with those industries than 
the States themselves? They have the inspections. Some of them 
have very limited inspections, but they at least are living with those 
conditions. 

Now, to inject the Washington angle in an active way, such as 
I see proposed in S. 2325, seems to me to dare all of the worst forms 
of bureaucracy to crawl all over the States and all over the estab- 
lishments and all over the employees. There is even provision in 
here in S. 2325 that any committee of as few as 50, I believe, shall 
have countenance and shall bang the table and say, “This is what 
we think should be in the rules and regulations.” 

It doesn’t even say that those 50 shall be qualified, or what kind 
of qualifications they shall display. It seems to me that you are 
inviting the worst forms of mass demonstrations and a lot of other 
things. I don’t see any orderliness in the thing at all. I want to go 
into it Bs in a moment, but those are just some casual refer- 
ences I am making offhand. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may be indulged a little longer to give the 
legislative history of this thing, the American Federation of Labor 
has sponsored Federal aid to State labor agencies for strengthened 
health and safety work since 1948. Bills were introduced in the 
Seventy-eighth Congress through the Eighty-first Congress. 

Congressman Norton introduced the first bill, H. R. 2800, and 
hearings were held in June 1943. As amended, the bill, renumbered 
H. R. 4371, was favorably reported March 23, 1944, in House Report 
1382. 

In the Seventy-ninth Congress, Senators Johnston and Ball—that 
made it bipartisan—introduced S. 1271, and hearings were held in 
November 1945. It was favorably reported April 18, 1946, in Senate 
Report 1215. Mrs. Norton reintroduced the bill as H. R. 525, and it 
was favorably reported May 29, 1945, in House Report 628. 

The Eightieth Congress saw S. 101 by Senators Johnston and 
Morse, and H. R. 475 by Mrs. Norton again introduced. At that time, 
that being the Eightieth Congress, no action was taken. 

In the Eighty- first C ongress, S. 1439, by Senators Johnston, Pepper, 
© Chapeen, and Morse, was introduced and favorably reported August 

8, 1949 (S. Rept. 850). 

Various bills were introduced in the House, but no action was taken: 
H. R. 3853 by Congressman Jacobs, H. R. 1247 and H. R. 3283 by 
Congressman O’Brien, and H. R. 4075 by Congressman Bailey. In- 
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cidentally, Congressman Bailey has reintroduced the duplicate to this 
bill, Mr. Chairman, and if it is possible to have hearings over there 
I am sure they will he held as soon as possible. 

In the Eighty-second Congress, S. 2714 was introduced by Chair- 
man Murray of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and H. R. 6920 by Representative Bailey, of West Virginia. 

Now, that very clearly indicates that if there is going to be any 
activity on safety bills it is going to be the activity which we have 
noted on this safety bill in the past and which, since 1943, has been 
given attention and activity. I have no record of any progress 
being made by any forerunner of 8. 2325. Iam happy to be corrected 
if there has been, but I know of none. 

Now, then, on this same page you will see the remarks by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on two occasions, and he specifically talks 
about grants-in-aid to the States in the name of industrial safety and 
health. 

Senator Humpurey. May I ask this question, Mr. Riley? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpurey. I can see your point about the importance of 
having State labor agencies administer rules and regulations that 
pertain to the health and welfare and safety of the citizens of the 
several States, but I want to know why they have not done a better 
job. They have had a long time to do it. I mean, speaking of 
Federal aid, the amount of money that is involved here, I think you 
said was $6 million. 

Mr. Ruiter. That is a rough estimate. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, spread over the United States, that is 
not a sizable sum of money. It can act as an incentive. 

Mr. Ruzey. It gets down to 101% cents a head for a work force of 6 
million, I believe, assuming that is the work force. 

Senator Humpurey. The records of the States in these areas of 
health, welfare, and safety, particularly when it came to child welfare, 
fair labor standards, a host of measures, was one that sooner or later 
required some Federal action. 

Now, we did not leave it up to State agencies for fair labor stand- 
ards, for minimum wages, and for child labor. We could have, I 
suppose, but we did not. 

Mr. Ritey. No, indeed. And maybe you are suggesting something 
there, that that is the way to approach this, under Government con- 
tracts. If you have that in mind, that is one approach. I am not 
suggesting it. 

Senator Humpurey. My interest in this legislation, particularly 
the bill I introduced, was primarily to arouse some serious considera- 
tion of the problem. I know we have had a splendid record of 
senatorial and House committee action on the Federal grant-in-aid bill, 
but the record has also been that it never got through the Congress. 
And it appears to me that the State people who have testified in behalf 
of these respective grant-in-aid measures have not been particularly 
persuasive when it came to getting it up for a vote in the Congress 
of the United States. 

_ My feeling about it has been that we have gotten it so far, gotten 
it through these committees, and then they died. 

Mr. Ritey. That is more than you can say for this kind of proposal, 
Senator. This is the old R. J. Thomas bill. 
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Senator Humrurey. I do not recall it as that. 

Mr. Ritey. And I might recall that yesterday there were two 
representative commissioners of labor here from nearby States, one 
from West Virginia and one from North Carolina. Now, the one 
from West Virginia made the statement that the regulations and 
rules promulgated under the enabling acts were in direct line and 
after conference with the unions in those States. So I would imagine 
that the unions in those States are not too unhappy about what they 
are getting. 

We have got a letter from the State federation of labor saying that 
they work beautifully and closely with the State office of the labor 
commissioner. Now, then, the man from North Carolina, Mr. 
Shuford, asserted that he represented the legislative committee of the 
International Association of Governmental Labor Officials. Now, he 
said that they had not had time fully to digest the provisions of S. 

2714, but they had studied very closely the provisions of S. 2325, and 
they came in and directly collided with the bill and said they opposed 
that. Then he turned around and on his own and in behalf of his own 
State endorsed the provisions of S. 2714. You may have others 
coming in but that seems to me to be a sample. It is not a big sample, 
but there it is. 

You ask about what is happening in the States. There is one State 
that says they get along beautifully with the unions, and the rules and 
regulations are promulgated after conference and consultation with 
the unions. 

Senator Humrnrey. I do not want to argue about the respective 
merits here, because I think our objectives are alike. 

Mr. Ritey. No question about that. 

Senator Humpnrry. It is a matter of getting an improved situation 
in the field of industrial safety. My reaction is that just as we have 
had dozens and dozens of State laws and codes on coal mine safety, 
when we got right down to it, after a series of tragic disasters, of 
course disasters that had been going on for years, we found there was 
a great variety of rules and regulations, and a diversity of application 
of enforcement of these rules and regulations. We found after con- 
siderable testimony that the voluntary code, the code of advisement or 
admonition on the part of the Federal Government, had not been too 
effective, that it had set a standard and a pattern that those could 
rally around who wished to, but they had not done too much rallying. 
So we finally reported out of this committee a bill with enforcement 
powers vested in a Federal agency. 

I also think it should be noted that in the other bill, S. 2325, the 
Secretary of Labor is empowered to permit the State seine under 
contract to pay them for services for enforcement, rather than having 
a galaxy or a squad of Federal Bureau inspectors running all over the 
place. 

I have never been, however, very much moved by the fact that a man 
that has a State badge on him is any different than a man who has a 
Federal badge on him. A Government man is a Government man. 

Mr. Ritey. Clothed with authority. 

Senator Humpurey. And he has authority, and there is not much 
difference whether you are arrested by the State secretary of labor or 
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the President or the Governor. If you are in jail, you are in jail, and 
if you are fined you are fined, no matter who enforces the law. 

I sometimes think we put a big bugaboo on this individual clothed 
with Federal authority, unless we think that we can evade or avoid 
State legislation. And sometimesthat hascreptin. The State may be 
just a little more conciliatory or, let me say, less rigid in its enforce- 
ment. 

It is right on that basis that labor organization after labor organiza- 
tion appeared before the committees of the Congress saying that the 
States could not regulate child labor, for ex xample. They had all the 
authority in the world. You could have given them grants in aid 
from now to kingdom come. You had to regulate it federally. Be- 

cause there is an economic premium there. And there is an economic 
premium on safety. If you do not have to comply with certain stand- 
ards and codes, you cut your costs down. 

Mr. Rixey. I see in S. 2714 provision for codes. 

Senator Humpnrey. But how enforceable are they ? 

Mr. Ritry. They are enforceable on a voluntary and educational 
basis. I believe that is a good old American way, and that is the way 
the American Federation of Labor standards operate. 

Senator Humpurey. Not on all things, Mr. Riley. I mean, the 
American Federation of Labor takes a strong position on the enforce- 
ment of certain Federal standards. In safety; yes. 

Mr. Ruey. I assume we are still talking about safety. 

Senator Humenrey. But I am saying that the voluntary and educa- 

tional aspects, I think all of us w ould agree, are the basis of any kind 
of law observance or law enforcement. That is the platform or under- 
pinning of any form of legislation of a regulatory measure. 

But somewhere along the line if you are going to have it truly effec- 
tive, there must be the power of enfore ement. 

Now, the issue is: Is that enforcement better handled at the State 
level, or the Federal level? Iam not drawing the line. I appreciate 
the necessity of moving along on these things, and maybe not getting 
your ultimate objective in one step. If we could pass one piece of 

safety legislation, I would be very happy. But what I think we have 
here is the opportunity to weigh the respective values of two types of 
enforcement, one Federal and one State. You have presented a very 
persuasive argument for State enforcement. I just have some doubts 
as to how far we will go on that. 

Mr. Rutxy. If we don’t get this on the books, that doubt will never 
be disabused. And I am also sure if we don’t get that on the books, we 
will never get the other on the books, if that is desirable. If this is 
on the books, and the other is desirable, I am pretty sure that case will 
be made in due course. 

Now, you mentioned a while ago, Senator Humphrey, the mine 

safety bill. The record will show that we submitted statements. 
We were not actively in appearance on that bill on the House side 
either, but we did give it moral support, and we intend to do any- 
thing possible to help that legislation along. At the same time, 
we don’t intend to do anything or permit anything within our power 
to come in to contravene the purposes of that legisl: ation, such as 
S. 2325 will do. We know very well that that bill, the mine safety 
a puts the administration of the legislation in the Department of the 
nterior. 
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Senator Humpnrey. Correct. 

Mr. Ritey. This is an over-all bill that puts every thing 1 in a bureau 
in the Department of Labor. I am talking about S. 2325. 

Senator Humpenrey. Correct. 

Mr. Ritey. We don’t expect to see anybody try to do damage to 
that mine bill through this device of S. 2325. 

Senator HumpPurey. You could make that exclusive. I mean, there 
would be no difficulty—— 

Mr. Ruitey. It isn’t there. 

Senator Humrurry. A bill before a subcommittee is merely a 
proposal around which good men can discuss and meditate. I think 
we ought to make it ver fect ly clear for the record that when a bill 
is introduced, it is primarily ‘introduced for analysis, and ultimately 
the committee must make its decision in terms of the t testimony offered. 
If.the bill was perfect when it was introduced, we would not need 
any testimony. 

Mr. Rirey. If I have called the attention of the subcommittee to 
that, well and good. 

I think I have presented the case for S. 2714, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to remark a little on S. 2325. That seems to me to be a 
federalization of safety bill. If I am wrong, I stand corrected. 
Beyond that, I have no remarks on that point. 

I already brought up the point that it seemed to me that it would 
supersede the mine safety bill which your committee, through another 
sitconanittee, has already studied. 

Then, on page 1, lines 8 and 9, section 2, I find fleeting reference 
to interstate commerce, interstate and foreign commerce. Then when 
I get over here on page 3, it cites the Congress’ power to regulate 
commerce among the States, which is consonant and not unharmonious 
with the language on page 1. When we get over into definitions, 
on page 3, we suddenly find that the term “commerce” means ~ 
merce, trade, traffic, transportation, and so forth. What kind, 
doesn't say. Isuppose it is also intrastate commerce. But our spring- 
board at the beginning on this seems to be the regulation under the 
interstate commerce provisions of the Constitution, which Congress 
has the right to regulate. Yet, first thing we know, we are talking 
about ee just commerce. 

Now, I am wondering. I am not a constitutional lawyer, but I 
imagine ea that question will certainly be thrown right into the 
discussion once it gets on the floor: Are we running an interstate 
commerce bill, or are we running an intrastate commerce bill? 

As a friend to the subcommittee, I would like to point that out for 
the value it has now, well in advance, because I know you gentlemen 
are very busy men, and I think you will welcome any comments on 
that subject. 

I haven’t seen any explanation of the appropriation Boe. ab in S. 
2325. The cost involved might be a lot less than in S. 2714, and if 
that were so, I would like to have a seat in the tata: e and listen 
to any explanation of how little S. 2325 is going to cost. As much 
as I don’t like to raise the question of hanging a price tag on the 
good cause of safety and health, I know that there are Members of 
Congress and committees of the Congress that are going to raise it 
for you if it is not raised in advance. 
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I have referred to the 50-person committees, and I find that there 
is not the slighest qualification set forth for those committees. I 
imagine just anybody, if they can get 49 other persons, can come to 
Washington or write to W achingten and demand that certain rules 
and regulations be incorporated in the legislation. That may be a 
disjointed approach to the discussion, but that is my first reaction. 
I am honest with you in giving it to you as I find it. 

Senator Humpurey. The y would have the right, would they not, 
Mr. Riley, under S. 2325, to propose recommendations ? 

Mr. Rirey. That is exactly what it says, “propose.” But that 
seems to be gratuitous language, just 50 persons proposing. If that 
has value, I do not know why that should not be a matter for 
regulation. I do not know why you would want to legislate on a 
tiny, infinitesimal thing of that sort. 

Senator Humrurey. That is a possibility, that maybe one would 
want to readjust any such figure if such figure were kept. I surely 
think you pointed up something we need to be very careful about, 
in the matter of the interstate commerce clause and its application. 
] appreciate that. 

Mr. Ritey. Well, obviously so. I think that your Federal law 
section of the Library of Congress could give you a very learned 
dissertation on that, besides Senator Morse, who is a member of your 
committee. I know there are many who can talk very capably on that. 

Senator Humrurey. One thing we ought to keep in mind is that 
Federal legislation is exercised under “Health, s safety, and welfare” 
for public contracts. So it is not an area in which the Federal 
Government has no experience. 

Mr. Rirxy. That is exactly what I brought to your attention a 
while ago. I was asking if you were exploring that, and I was 
saying I was not offering that as a suggestion, but you would get 
slap-bang attention and action under that type of thing just as you 
have under the Walsh-Healey Act already. In other words, if a 
manufacturer or a processor or a transporter or anybody else suddenly 
were told he were not going to get a Government contract unless he 
came up to this plateau of qualification, there would be more scurry- 
ing around among the States and among the employers and the 
employees for that matter. Everybody would be there trying to qual- 
ify at least on a minimum basis. Still, I am not suggesting that as 
an “out” on this thing. I assumed I was with you on the ‘thinking 
that you had. 

Senator Humpurey. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Rixy. Thank you. 

Now, I wonder how far the supporters of S. 2325 believe they could 
really go in getting the provisions through of setting up a job of 
director, with the powers that he would be given here, just by mere 
appointment by the Secretary of Labor, who ‘then would set the value 
on the job in a salary way at anything. This has no limitation. 
Assumedly the director could get more than the Secretary or as much 
as a Senator, or what have you. 

Senator Humrnrey. Most likely more. 

Mr. River. That is the trend today, more and more. I do not 


i 1:0w how much more you would get for the “more and more,” but 
there it is. 
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Now that job would be set above and apart and away from the pro- 
visions of the Classification Act in civil service. Weill, you have got 
a lot of civil-service minded folks in the Congress today, and you have 
got the Hoover Commission tapping everybody on the shoulder and 
telling them everybody ought to be under civil service, and so on. 
That is just st a ard ls anguage, Mr. Chairman. I believe that it ought 
to be in there. I don’t think anybody should escape the provisions 
of the Classification Act. You can do a lot of things under the Clas- 
sification Act. There are very high rates and very low rates under 
that Act, and I see nothing wrong with qualifying through the cus- 
tomary procedure of civil service. This bill does not allow for that. 
It takes it apart and sets it up in some kind of rarefied atmosphere. 

I want you to understand, please, that my comments on S. 2325 have 
not been intended to be destructive. I see the motes in these things, 
and I frankly feel that we should have that analysis for what it is 
worth, and I come back to my original premise and say: We are for 
the chairman’s bill, S. 2714. 

The Cuatrman. Does that conclude your testimony ? 

Mr. Ritey. That is mine, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much for your statement. It is 
a very impressive one and I am sure will be very helpful to us. 

Mr. Rizxy. Thank you a great deal. 

The Cuamman. The next witness will be Mr. Hartman Barber. 


STATEMENT OF HARTMAN BARBER, GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, AFL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Barser. For the purposes of the record, my name is Hartman 
Barber. I am general representative of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, AFL, No. 10 Independence Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The headquarters of our brotherhood is located at 
1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. The chief executive officer of 
our organization is Mr. George M. Harrison, grand president. It is 
at his direction that I appear here this morning. 

I wish at this time to express our appreciation to the committee for 
this opportunity to come before it and discuss S. 2714 and S. 2325. 
I am somewhat embarrassed this morning. I have no prepared state- 
ment. I had one, but due to revisions and deletions, mainly deletions, 
I don’t have any now. So, so to speak, I will have to testify off the 
cuff. 

I have a few notes here, if you will bear with me. 

Senator Humpnurey. Yes. Apparently you do. 

Mr. Barner. In order to allay any fears or suspicions that anyone 
might have, I might say at the outset that we are endorsing S. 2714. 
However, there are many sound constructive features in S. 2325. Our 
organization has sympathetically considered the Humphrey bill be- 
cause it has in it some of the provisions of the safety and health laws 
of the State of Wisconsin, which have proven to be very satisfactory 
over the years, and also because it resembles in its approach to in- 
dustrial safety, sanitation, and health, a bill which has Bosh sponsored 
by this brotherhood before State legislatures since 1947. 
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At this time I would like to have permission to insert in the record 
a draft of this bill. 

The CuarrMan. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


AN Act PROVIDING FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARDS IN THE INTEREST OF 
THE WELFARE OF EMPLOYEES AND PUBLIC 


DEFINITIONS 


Section 1. (a) When used in this Act (insert sections) the term “place of 
employment” shall mean and include every place, whether indoors or out or 
underground and the premises appertinent thereto where, either temporarily 
or permanently, any industry, trade, or business is carried on, or where any 
process or operation directly or indirectly related to any industry, trade, or 
business, is carried on, and where any person is directly or indirectly employed 
by another for direct or indirect gain or profit: Provided, it shall not include any 
place where persons are employed in private domestic service or in agricultural 
pursuits. 

(b) The term “employer” shall mean and include an indvidual, a partnership, 
an association, a corporation, legal representative, trustee, receiver, trustee in 
bankruptcy, or any person having control or custody of any employment, place 
of employment, or of any employee, and any common carrier by rail, motor, water, 
or express company doing business in or operating within the State, but shall 
not include private employment in domestic service or agricultural pursuits. 

(c) The term “employment” shall mean and include any trade, occupation, 
or process of manufacture, or any method of carrying on such trade, occupation, 
or process of manufacture in which any person may be engaged, and any 
common carrier by rail, water, air, Or motor, and any express company doing 
business in or operating within the State shall not include domestic service or 
agricultural pursuits. 

(d) The term “employee” should mean and include every person who may be 
required or directed by any employer, as defined in subsection (b) of this 
Section, who may be permitted, required or directed by any employer, in con- 
sideration of direct or indirect gain or profit, to engage in any employment, or 
to be at any time in any place of employment. 

(e) The term “frequenter” shall mean and include every person, other than 
employee, who may have the lawful right to be on the premises of the employer 
or owner under circumstances which were rendering him other than a tres- 
passer. 

(f) The term “deputy” shall mean any person, employed by the Industrial 
Commission (or proper title of Administrative Board) to whom has been dele- 
gated the duties of investigating, enforcing, or otherwse performing work in 
the furtherance of this Act. 

(g) The term “order” shall mean and include any decision, rule, regulation, 
direction, requirement, or standard of the Commission, or any other deter- 
mination arrived at or decision made by the Commission as provided for in this 
Act (substitute title of Adminstrative Board). 

(h) The term “general order” shall mean and include such order or directive 
as applies generally throughout the State to all persons or places covered by this 
Act. All other orders of the Commission (or proper title of Administrative 
Board) shall be considered special orders. 

(i) The term “welfare” shall mean and include comfort, decency, and moral 
well-being, as it affects employees or the public. 

(j) The term “safe” or “safety” as applied to an “employee” or “place of 
employment” shall mean such freedom from danger to the life, health, safety, 
or welfare of employees or frequenters or the public or the tenants, or fireman 
and such reasonable means of modification, digress and escape in case of fire 
and such freedom from danger to adjacent buildings or other property as the 
nature of employment, place of employment, will reasonably permit. 

(k) The term “owner” shall include any person, whether or not an employer 
as defined in subsection (b) of this section, who has the legal title to a “place 
of business” either in fee simple, leasehold, or otherwise. 
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COMMISSION CREATED 


Sec. 2. [If there is no Board in the State to whom the duties imposed 
by this Act may be delegated use the following: There is hereby created a 
Board which shall be known as the Industrial Commission of ———— (or other 
appropriate title). The Governor, by and with the consent and advice of the 
Senate, shall appoint three members, one to serve for two years, one to serve 
for four years, and one to serve for six years. Thereafter, each member shall 
be appointed for a term of six years. A majority of the Board shall constitute 
a quorum for the exercise of the powers or authority conferred upon it by this 
Act. In case of a vacancy the remaining two members of the Board shall exer- 
cise all the powers and authority of the Board until such vacancy is filled.] 

[If there is a Board in the State to whom the duties imposed by this Act may 
be delegated, use the following: 

The duty of enforcing the provisions of this Act are hereby delegated to 
(name the Board) as was created by section (identify the section). 

A vacancy shall not impair the right of the remaining Commissioner to exercise 
the powers delegated to the Board by this Act.] 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD 


Sec. 3. The office of the Board shall be located at (State capital) and it 
shall keep a true and complete record of all transactions arising under this Act. 
The Board may also establish such other offices as it may deem necessary, subject 
to the provision that not more than three other such offices, to be known as 
“branch offices,” may be established at any one time under this Act. 

The Board may hold hearings at any place within the State when the con- 
venience of the Commission and the parties interested so require. 


DUTIES OF THE BCARD 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Board— 

(1) To investigate, ascertain, and prescribe what safety devices, safeguard, 
or other means or methods of protection are best adapted to render safe, employees 
of every employment and place of employment and frequenters of every place of 
employment and to protect their welfare as required by law or lawful orders. 

(2) To ascertain and fix such reasonable standards and to prescribe, modify, 
and enforce such reasonable orders for the adoption of safety devices, safeguards, 
and other means or methods of protection to be as nearly uniform as possible, as 
may be necessary to carry out all laws and lawful orders relative to the protection 
of the life, health, safety, and welfare of employees in employment defined in 
subsection (c) of section 1. 

(e) To ascertain, fix, and order such reasonable standards, rules, or regulations 
for the construction, repair, and maintenance of places of employment and other 
public buildings as shall render them safe for employees, frequenters, and the 
general public. 

(4) To ascertain, fix, and order reasonable standards for the installation by 
employers of sanitary toilet facilities, lockers, wash basins, drinking fountains, 
adequate lighting, ventilation, and heating. 

(5) To ascertain, fix, and order employers to provide sanitary eating places 
for the employees of said employers. 

(6) To issue any order, after conducting a hearing as provided for in section 8 
of this Act not inconsistent with the intent and purpose of this Act and within 
the meaning of the broad applications of the term “welfare” as used in this Act. 
No order or general order may be issued by the Board (or designated agency) 
unless it has complied with the requirements of section 8. 

(7) The Board or its duly authorized deputies shall have the right at all reason- 
able hours to enter into and upon all buildings, premises, and thoroughfares, for 
the purpose of ascertaining and causing to be corrected any violation of any law 
or order which may be issued by the Board by virtue of the powers conferred by 
this Act. This Act shall not be construed to permit the Board (or designated 
agency) or any of its duly authorized deputies to at any time have the right to 
enter the interior of any private dwelling. 
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(8) Such investigation may be made either after a complaint has been filed, as 
provided for in section 7, or may be instituted by the Board as its regulations 


may provide. 
EMPLOYER’S DUTIES 


Sec. 5. Every employer shall furnish a place of employment which shall be safe 
for the employees therein and frequenters thereof and shall furnish and use 
safety devices and safeguards and shall adopt and use methods and processes 
reasonably adequate to render such employment and places of employment safe, 
and shall do every other thing reasonably necessary to protect the life, health, 
safety ; and welfare of such employees and frequenters. 

Every employer and every owner shall furnish to the Board (or designated 
agency) all information required by the Board which may be consistent with the 
intents of this Act. 

COMPLAINTS 


Sec. 6. Any employee as defined in subsection (d) of section 1 may at any 
time after the effective date of this Act file a complaint with the Board. 


INVESTIGATION 


Sec. 7. Upon the filing of a complaint either by an employee or the Board the 
employer shall be given 20 days in which to answer the complaint. Within 10 
days after the filing of the answer the Board shall set a hearing date at a place 
convenient to both the parties and the Board (the Board to designate the place 
and time) at which hearing all parties, including persons having an interest 
other than the employer, owner, and employees, whom the Board may allow to 
intervene, may present evidence and cross-examine witnesses. Parties to a pro- 
ceeding may appear and be heard in such proceeding in person or by counsel or 
by other representatives as they may respectively elect. The Board shall issue 
an order or general order (as circumstances warrant) within 45 days after the 
hearing. On motion of either party the Board may allow a continuance not to 
exceed 30 days. 

The Board may at its discretion allow an employer a reasonable time, net to 
exceed 45 days, in which to comply with any order which the Board may issue. 

Any party aggrieved by an order or general order of the Board shall have the 
right to resort to the State courts and in any action which arises out of an order 
issued under this Act, the Chairman of the Board shall be the defendant. 

PENALTY 

Sec. 8. Any employer, employee, owner, or other persons who refuse, fail, or 
neglect to comply with a lawful order or general order of the Board shall pay 
into the State Treasury the sum of $25 for each day (Sunday excluded) in which 
said employer, employee, owner, or other person, refuses, neglects, or fails to 
comply with said order of the Board. The Attorney General is empowered to 
file suit in behalf of the State for any unpaid penalties. Said suits to be filed 
within 1 year from date of the Board’s order. 

Mr. Barser. Thank you, Senator. 

We prefer the practical regulatory approach, designed to permit 
an aggrieved worker or his organization to petititon a commission 
or board to correct unsafe, unhealthy, and unsanitary conditions; 
a commission or board authorized to investigate a complaint or to 
investigate on its own motion, unsafe, unsanitary, and unhealthy 
conditions; a commission or board that is empowered to hold hearings, 
to require the attendance of parties, to issue orders, promulgate regu- 
lations, and to provide for review of its acts by itself, and finally to 
provide for judicial review. 

However, we are practical and are fully cognizant of the history 
of safety and health legislation before the Congress during the past 
10 years. 

Also, from the testimony presented at yesterday’s hearings, it is 
quite clear that S. 2325 has very little chance of passage. It appears 
that S. 2714 has been given the official blessing of the Department of 
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Labor and the United States Public Health Service, and others, and 
it is likely that S. 2714 or some modification of it will be the bill re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Such being the situation, I suppose we have no choice but to take 

$.2714. AndI might say at this time that if it will lead to legislation, 
we will very oladly work to secure its favorable consideration by 
the committee, a report to the Senate, and its eventual passage. 

While we are interested in safety, yet we are also conc erned with 
unhealthy and unsanitary conditions, and sntators urge the follow- 
ing amendments to S. 27 14: 

In the title of the bill, a comma after the word “safe” and the 
insertion of the words “sanitary and healthful.” 

In section 2 (a) of the bill, on page 1, line 5, a comma after the 
word “safe” and the insertion of the words “sanitary and healthful.” 

On page 2, line 2, a comma after the word “safe” and the insertion 
of the words “sanitary and healthful.” 

On line 6 of page 2, a comma after the word “safe” and the insertion 
of the words “sanitary and healthful.” 

Also, after the word “practices” in line 6, the following wording: 

As may be necessary to protect the life, health, safety, and welfare of the 
employees. 

On page 3, line 2, a comma after the word “safe” and the insertion 
of the words “sanitary and healthful.” 

On line 25 of page 3, insertion of a comma after the word “safe” 
and the insertion of the words “sanitar y and healthful.” 

Page 6 of the bill, section 6 (a), line 8, the insertion of the words 
“health and” between the words “industrial” and “sa fety.” It would 
then read: 

The Secretary of Labor shall appoint an industrial health and safety advisory 
committee. 

Section (b) on page 6, line 18, a comma after the word “safety” 
and the insertion of the words “sanitation and health.” 

In view of the conflict in the jurisdiction of various State authorities 
administering safety laws and others administering health and sanita- 
tion laws, and also to preclude any conflict in the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Labor and the United States Public Health Service, 
it might be advisable to divide S. 2714 into two titles, that is, title L. 
entitled “Industrial Safety” to be administered by the Secretary of 
Labor, the State authorities to be the State departments of labor; 
title II, to be entitled “Industrial Health and Sanitation,” to be 
administered by the Surgeon General, United States Public Health 
Service; the State authorities to be the State departments of health. 

As drawn, 8. 2714 is strictly and exclusively a safety measure, and 
it is for this reason we urge the changes in S. 2714 to include health 
and sanitation. If, as we are told, S. 2714 is the bill which nearly 
everyone wants, we have no choice but to take it, but if this is the 
bill we are going to get, we sincerely hope it will be amended to include 
the amendments otten by this organization. 

Senator Humrnrey. I wonder if there would be any conflict here 
in jurisdiction at the State level. For example, the safety regulations 
may be the appropriate function of a State department of labor, 
but health regulations may come under the public health officer of 
the respective States. 
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Mr. Barper. That is the reason I said, Senator, right in here, 
that under title II, it would be administered by the Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, and the State authorities to be 
the State departments of health. 

Senator Humenrey. Very good. I must have been off in the woods, 
here, some place, when you said that. 

Mr. Barser. That is all right, Senator. 

We are hopeful that this legislation will be enacted, and certainly 
we have no intention of opposing any beneficial measure which might 
be reported by the committee. How effective that legislation will be, 
time and day-by-day experience will surely indicate. 

That concludes my statement, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. That is a very excellent statement, I will say, and 
right to the point. 

Mr. Barer. Thank you, gentlemen, for bearing with me this 
morning. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Harry Read. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY READ, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO JAMES 
B. CAREY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Reap. My name is Harry Read. I am executive assistant to 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the CIO. 

I am appearing here today representing the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. I serve as director of the National CIO committee 
on health, safety, and welfare of which Secretary-Treasurer Carey 
is chairman. This committee is charged by our national organi- 
zation with responsibility for advancing the health, safety, and wel- 
fare of American workers as they go about their daily jobs. 

At the thirteenth constitutional convention of the national CIO, 
held in New York City in November 1951, the 900 delegates to that 
convention stated in the preamble to Resolution No. 14: 


Once again we find it imperative to turn our attention to the heavy toll 
that occupational accident and disease is taking among the workers of the 
United States. Last year our convention heard with approval that there 
had been a sustantial decrease in occupational casualties in 1949 as compared 
with 1948. However, the figures available for 1950 indicate a rise in the num- 
ber of persons dead and maimed through mishaps on the job. Total deaths 
for 1950 were 15,500 and lost-time injuries totaled 1,950,000. 


It is not my intention to burden the committee with the entire 
text of Resolution No. 14. The preamble did, however, go on to recite 
that some advances had been made in our efforts to e ooperate with 
all groups and agencies of good will to reduce this fearful toll that 
goes on year to year among the workers on the job. 

Nonetheless we also have some grievances which were set forth 
further inthe preamble. For instance, listen to this single paragraph: 

While these facts are encouraging, we recognize frankly that there are still 
a great many employers who strenuously resist any efforts by labor or by the 
public authorities to deal with occupational accidents or diseases. We, there- 


fore, must continue to abide by our decision of last year to insist that Federal 
health and safety standards be enacted into law. 
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The resolution itself specifically provided in paragraph 3 as follows: 

We will continue to press for the enactment by Congress of legislation pro- 
viding high standards of occupational safety and health in all industries in or 
affecting interstate commerce. We endorse the principles set forth in 8. 2325 
introduced by Senator Humphrey. 

You will note that our decision to press for Federal legislation 
in this field dates from our 1950 convention held in the city of Chi- 
cago. We reached that decision after long consideration. We feel 
we were forced to come to that decision because of the degree of oppo- 
sition we were encountering on almost every side from employers and 
the political interests which they controlled. 

We have been and still are pressing for improvement in the occupa- 
tional health and safety codes of every one of our States and 
Territories. 

With this statement in mind, I now point out that we are appearing 
here today to support both S. 2325, the measure introduced by Senator 
Humphrey, which embodies our national policy on occupational health 
and safety as to products that move in interstate commerce; and also 
S. 2714, introduced by Senator Murray on February 21 of this year, 
to provide Federal grants-in-aid to State labor departments = other 
State agencies to improve performance at the State level. I don’t 
consider that these measures are mutually exclusive or that they even 
conflict with each other. The adoption of enforceable Federal stand- 
ards as to goods moving in or affecting interstate commerce would not 
solve the whole problem. There still remains a tremendous number 
of manufacturing establishments operating wholly intrastate. Only 
a State labor agency can properly deal with these under the police 
powers of the State. 

It will be urged, of course, that this matter of occupational health 
and safety should be left entirely to the respective States. I wish it 
could be left there, but I am convinced after some experience in this 
field of endeavor that wishing will accomplish nothing as against 
and concrete opposition of those who hold to the States’ rights view. 
I assert without qualification that no State is entitled to any rights 
that it is not willing to extend to its individual residents without 
discrimination. 

I have pointed out to the committee that there was an increase 
in both deaths and loss-time injuries in 1950 as against 1949. We 
had an increase of 500 deaths and an increase of “100,000 loss-time 
injuries in 1950 as against the figures of the prior year. 

I digress just a bit to point out that the C1O is interested in safety 
for all our citizens, regardless of their age or sex as they go about 
their daily activities in the home, in the workshop, on the highws ay 
and everywhere else. We do, however, have a peculiar interest in 
the field of occupational safety and health. The victims of occupa- 
tional mishap are always productive workers, the people on whom the 
wellbeing of the family, and the welfare of the whole Nation most 
directly depends. 

Now, I do not want to unduly burden this subcommittee with 
statistics for two reasons. In the first place, figures make dull reading ; 
in the second place, I want to emphasize that we are speaking here 
of individuals, human beings, heads of families, wage earners, real 
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persons of flesh and blood. The figures I do present you are not the 
compilations of labor statisticians, they are the official figures pre- 
pared by the National Safety Council, an eminently respectable and 
far-reaching national organization of which the membership is over- 
whelmingly made up of employers. 

The National Safety Council began keeping books separately on 
occupational deaths in 1928. The average number of deaths per 
year at that time was around 18,000. That figure has dropped by 
fits and starts over the years until 1949 when it decreased to 15,000. 
In 1950, however, it was up again and from available figures for 
1951, there is an indication that the total deaths for 1951 will again 
be higher than those of 1950. While it is true that the level of 
employment is much higher these days than it was back in 1928, the 
fact remains that we are killing on the job each year from 15,000 to 
16,000 workers. This seems to me to be equivalent to the working 
population of a large American city. 

Would the Congress sit idly by and talk about States’ rights if 
this visitation descended on that typical city on a certain day, accom- 
panied by maiming injury to 2 million additional wage earners in 
the surrounding area? 

Let’s take a further look at the figures. As this subcommittee 
listens to this testimony, a worker is being killed on the job every 
54 minutes around the clock and another worker is being severely 
injyred every 12 seconds. The members of this subcommittee know as 
well as I that the Federal Government has a responsibility for the 
wellbeing of citizens of the United States. We certainly believe 
that when we issue passports to American citizens to travel in foreign 
lands. Abroad, our Government puts its protecting arms around the 
American citizen. We ask that the Government do the same thing 
at home whenever it possibly can. 

I would not have this subcommittee believe that our interest runs 
only to our CIO members. Of course, we are intimately interested 
in those people. But the CIO has never taken that narrow point of 
view in dealing with national issues. We believe, as a responsible 
Jabor organization, that our responsibility runs to all of the American 
people, and intimately to all those who work for wages and salaries, 
and even those who are self-employed in small industries. 

For the full information of the subcommittee I am setting forth 
here the National Safety Council summaries showing in some detail 
the toll taken by occupational accidents in 1950. 

The table, Senator, is set forth on page 4. I will merely point 
out, rather than read it, that it is a breakdown of all industry, and 
it covers trade, service, manufacturing, public utilities, transportation, 
agriculture, construction, and mining, quarrying, oil and gas wells, 
the last being grouped together. 
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(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Deaths All injuries! 
Per 100,000 Per 100,000 
Industry group ieee ere 
Potal, worke Total, workers 
1950 ae — 1950 —_—_— 
1950 1949 2 1950 1949 3 
All industries 15, 500 27 26 1, 950, 000 3, 360 3, 25€ 
Trade ‘ 1, 500 12 12 335.000 | 2 660 2, 690 
Service 2, 200 14 14 375, 000 2, 450 2, 340 
Manufac turing oe 2, 600 17 16 425, 000 2, 810 2, 660 
Public utilities_.._- : 300 27 30 24, 000 1, 970 2, 400 
Tiansportation 1, 300 43 45 175, 000 5, 830 5, 860 
Agriculture 4, 300 57 54 340,000 | 4, 580 4, 250 
Construction - . 2, 300 93 gl 205, 000 &, 300 7, 830 
Mining, qué urrying, oil and gas wells 1, 000 110 105 71, 000 7, 800 7, 370 


1 Includes deaths. 
21949 rates include revisions. 


Mr. Reap. The subcommittee will please note that 2,600 workers 
were killed in manufacturing industries where the CIO has consider- 
able membership. I do not hesitate to say that the comparative record 
of our large and flourishing corporations in the field of occupational 
accident and disease prevention is on the whole good. I maintain, 
however, that the good aspect of the large corporations’ safety record 
does not absolve them from further obligation. These same huge 
corporations, representing as they do large aggregates of people and 

capital, have a responsibility to see to it that safety from accident and 
occupational disease prevails all through the economic field. They 
cannot shirk their responsibility any more than we of labor can shirk it. 

All available figures indicate that 70 percent of al! occupational 
deaths and injuries occurring in the work places of the Nation come 
into the records from the smaller and very small industries. I do not 
want to be understood as charging these smaller and small-business- 
men with malice or indifference in the light of their bad record. If 
you go into one of these small plants employing 25 or 30 workers 
it is likely that you will find that the employer himself has a number of 
his fingers missing. 

And it is more than likely that he will put the mishap down to just 
plain ordinary bad luck because he has never had any guidance from 
anyone on how to work safely himself. 

The CIO, as I have said, feels that it has a responsibility to those 
small plant workers and to tle small employers themselves regardless 
of whether that plant be organized. We ask that Government and 
business likewise assume their responsibility. 

The range of frequency and severity rates is quite wide from one 
industry to another. For the information of the subcommittee, the 
frequency rate represents the number of disabling injuries per 1 mil- 
lion man-hours of work. The severity rate represents the time charge 
in days of lost time per 1,000 man-hours of labor. 
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By far the best record from either the frequency or severity point 
of view is maintained in the communications industry. The industry 
with the worst frequency rate is that of lumbering, with coal mining 
and then mining other than coal coming second and third. As to the 
severity rate we find coal mining the worst, lumbering next worst and 
mining other than coal coming third. These rates of frequency and 
severity are worked out in accordance with the American Standards 
Association method of compiling industrial injury rates. They fall 
within 40 categories of industry. The median point on the frequency 
rate comes just about in the middle. The so called median point on 
severity rates, however, is reached far above the numerical middle 
of the list. Therefore, we find the severity rates in pulp and paper, 
air transport, steel, marine transportation, foundry, clay products, 
nonferrous metals and products, cement, electrical utilities, quarrying, 
and construction all above the average. Please note that the products 
of those industries which I have listed produce a tremendous part of 
the goods that move in interstate commerce. 

This is a matter that goes to the security of the American people 
as a whole. You cannot parcel that security among the respective 
States and Territories on the assumption that the States will deal 
with it or will be permitted to deal with it. I have had the unpleasant 
experience of sitting in many conferences dealing with this subject. 
There I have heard many honeyed phrases from representatives of 
industries, of insurance companies, and even of public agencies to 
the effect that we must all work together to solve this national prob- 
lem with State action at the State level. Ihave completely gotten over 
being surprised when those selfsame people go back to their respective 
States and oppose any and every proposal to strengthen the State 
laws for occupational safety and health, to make those laws work- 
able, to appropriate enough money to administer them, and to enforce 
decent standards on that fringe of industry that understands only 
legal force. These men of the honeyed phrases, too, are not malicious 
or indifferent. They are simply caught up in the cogs of an economic 
machine that must grind out more and more dollars in profits. I 
have never met an industry spokesman or insurance executive who 
was not willing to have a legally high standard of safety on the job 
enforced on all his competitors. 

We have been told, and it was not exactly news, that representatives 
of industry will appear before this subcommittee, not to support 
either S. 2325 or S. 2714, but to oppose both of them. When we of 
labor appear before congressional committees we are prepared to 
submit to cross-examination, no matter how rigorous. 

I therefore suggest that this subcommittee interrogate the repre- 
sentatives of industry as to what specific support they are giving in 
their respective States to the institution of enforceable safety stan- 
dards, which, if adopted long ago, would have made unnecessary 
this current demand of American workers for Federal intervention. 

Senator Humrurey. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at this 
point ¢ 

The CHatrMan. Yes. 

Senator Humrnrey. I do not know whether you were privileged 
to sit in when we had the hearings on the mine safety bill. Did vou 
have a chance to hear those ? ; ; 

Mr. Reap. No, sir, but I have some views on the mine safety bill. 
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Senator Humpurey. At that time, if you will recall, representa- 
tives of State enforcement agencies and of mine operators and owners 
appeared before a subcommittee of the full labor committee, pointing 
out the necessity of leaving this entire enforcement picture with the 
respective State agencies, stating that mine safety enforcement, be- 

‘cause of the pec uliarity of mining and the production of minerals 
and coal, should be left in the State bodies. There were others, 
though, that appeared and presented information that because of the 
competition between mine operators and mine owners in the sale of 
their product, if a body of law were rigorously enforced, let us say, 
in Illinois, and not equally rigorously enforced in the State of Iowa, 
or West Virginia, in the States where there was little or no mine 
safety enforcement, they would have a competitive advantage over 
the operators in the State where there was rigid enforcement, par- 
ticularly as it applied to the mechanisms that were important in 
mining. 

Do you not find this same thing in industrial safety ? 

Mr. Reap. It is precisely the same, Senator. So many of these 
gentlemen want to pass the risk of doing business on to the workers 
and on to the consumer. 

Senator Humpurey. Without looking now at motives, is there not 
just an economic fact that has to be considered here ? 

Let us assume, for example, we are considering a State like Rhode 
Island. There is no one here from Rhode Island on the committee at 
the present time, so we will take Rhode Island. 

Mr. Reap. I believe Mr. Connolly is from Rhode Island. 

Senator Humpnrey. Then let us take the State of Minnesota. They 
apply a very rigid code of industrial safety. They are socially con- 
scious people. ‘Let us say that both industry and labor decide, along 
with the other members of the public, through the legislature, through 
the executive oflices, that there will be a body of safety law, and it will 
be enforceable. It will not be educational or voluntary in its full 
ee ation, but it will be legally enforceable. This may call for some 

adjustments in plant equipment. It may necessitate greater ex- 
a ‘nditure on the part of employers as well as the State agencies for 
enforcement and training, education, and voluntary compliane e. 

Then let us assume that just across the St. Croix River in the State 
of Wisconsin, where we have competitive industries, Wisconsin should 
retreat from its high position of good standards and should lower 
standards. Would there not be a competitive advantage to the em- 
ployer in Wisconsin and to industry there, as compared with the 
State of Minnesota ? 

Mr. Reap. Oh, yes; and I would not be at all surprised to see the 
people from Wisconsin take that position. That is one of the big diffi- 
culties. Weare making a god of competition, rather than paying due 
attention to human dignity. 

Senator Humpnrry. Was this not one of the real problems in the 
enforcement in the States of certain child-labor standards and fair- 
labor standards and minimum wages and hours and other standards 
that we have had? 

Mr. Reap. That is right, and we still have to deal with it in the 
matter of regional pay rates. We are told constantly that the cost of 

21642526 
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living is cheaper in certain regions than it is in others, and hence 
the wage rate need not be so high. : 

Of course, that simply means if pork chops are $2 a pound the cost 
of living is not so high, because the people can not oo pork chops. 
That is all that is involved there. And it is the same point prec oa 
and it is the reason we are finally taking this position. Our patience 
is exhausted. 

Senator Leuman. I do not want to differ with my colleague here, 
and I think there is merit in what he has said. But I want to ask you 
another question with regard to that. 

One of the great arguments in favor of this legislation, aside from 
the humanitarian and moral argument, is that adequate safety pro- 
tection increases production and lowers the cost of production by 
reason of the fact that there are fewer man-hours and fewer man- 
years lost under an adequate program of safety protection. 

Now, if that is the ease—and I believe it is the case—I think it is 
economically sound that we have adequate protection. Would not 
even the enlightened States, among which I am glad to class my own 
State of New York benefit, by having more protection, because there 
would be fewer injuries, less time lost, and a greater flow of produc- 
tion, which would be an offset to the possible i increased cost entailed 
in more complete protection. I do not know whether there is merit 
in my argument. 

Mr. Reap. I think the figures are too tremendous for that, Senator, 
because they run up into several billions of dollars a year, these losses. 

Senator Leuman. Losses by lessened production ? 

Mr. Reap. Yes; one State cannot hope to get a competitive advan- 
tage out of good conditions, because they are subject to too much 
competition. These goods move not only through the 48 States, but 
they move in foreign commerce as well, where price is always an 
important part of the consideration. 

Senator Lenman. Well, I believe that adequate safety measures 
will pay in the long run, whether it be in the State or in the Nation; 
just as I believe that fair wages and working conditions and reason- 
able hours pay in the long run. 

It is my feeling that regardless of what this Congress may do, it 
would be very definitely to the interests of every St: ite in the Union to 
improve its industrial safety program. I believe it would pay off in 
dollars and cents in ad lition to paying off in the saving of heartaches. 

Mr. Reap. Yes; there isn’t any question about that. We spend more 
money saving animals than we do human beings. 

Senator Humpurey. By far. 

The Cuarrman. That used to be the practice out in my State of 
Montana. They would take the mules out of the mines in the old days, 
when we did not have electricity, and put them out on the farm and 
give them a vacation and feed them up and get them in good shape, 
so that when they came back they would do good work. 

Mr. Reap. Oh, yes: sure. 

The Carman. I know that in the past many of these industries 
have been very neglectful in enforcing rules an 1d regulations for the 
safety of their workers, but as a result of education m: iny of them now 
are coming to realize the truth of what the Senator from New York 
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has just stated and are voluntarily spending large sums of money and 
putting in devices that oa the men. 

Take, for instance, the disease of silicosis. They have voluntarily 
adopted methods to protect the men from silicosis, and they have 
erected great shafts to bring about a circulation of air, and so forth, at 
great expense. And I think that they benefit by that kind of a system. 
They save the lives of theirmen. They obviate the loss from absentee- 
ism; and things of that kind have been very beneficial to the corpora- 
tions. And I think that the tendency of the part of these corpora- 
tions, is to recognize the benefit of proper and adequate enforcement 
of safety 1 regulations. 

Mr. Reep. Well, I have already pointed out that the history of the 
large corporations is on the whole good, because they have found it 
good business. But you see, they seem to have the feeling that their 
responsibility stops at the gate of their plant. 

The CHarrMan. Stops where? 

Mr. Reap. At the gate of their plant; that it goes no further than 
that. And we think it goes much further. We think it goes across 
the country. It is like the obligation of all of us. It is a very simple 
proposition. 

The subcommittee can quite easily obtain an analysis of State laws, 
codes, and regulations on safety from the United States Department 
of Labor. I direct the attention of the subcommittee to the wide 
variance in standards. There are States in this Union in which a 
dangerous machine or dangerous boiler or other device cannot be in- 
stalled because it does not meet the legal requirements. Within a 
few miles, however, there happens to be a State border line and the 
gentleman with the unsafe gadget can carry it just a few miles east, 
west, north or south, and sell it and install it. -And yet the wor kers 
in that latter State are living human beings, wage earners, heads of 
families. 

Let’s take a look at just one phase of this matter of State respon- 
sibility. The latest figure I have been able to obtain indicates that 
there are presently employed in the United States as State safety 
inspectors approximately 1,000 individuals. Of that thousand more 
than 300 are employed in the State of New York alone. That leaves 
700 for the rest of the country. The great State of Texas which brags 
of its growing industrialization has three safety inspectors. New 
Jersey, just across the swamp from New York, has 30; Illinois has 
60; Kansas has 5, which is a bit better than Texas. The great in- 
dustrial State of Michigan, which the Michigan Manufacturers 
Association likes to refer to as the arsenal of democracy with its 
tremendous and far-flung plants of every sort and description, has 
23 safety inspectors. 

We believe the Senate and the House of Representatives must take 
cognizance of these facts. We do not see how they can be overlooked. 
They are here staring you in the face. 

I think it is the obligation of the Congress to vest in the United 
States Department of Labor all the functions for which that Depart- 
ment was initially established. I think the Congress has an obligation 
to give that Department the mechanism and appropriations with 
which to work. The Department, as I contemplate it, was established 
to serve the needs of those who labor. Its functions should be 
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analogous to those of the Department of Agriculture which was 
established to serve the peculiar needs of the businessmen. And yet 
as we go back over the record of appropriations we find some startling 
discrepancies. There is no objection to paying Federal inspectors to 
grade grain; why not spend some money on grading safety ? 

I suggest that the members of this subcommittee request. their own 
staff people to obtain for them a comparative analysis of the ap- 
propriations given year by year to Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor. 
I believe you “will be startled by the disparities. Note, too, how the 
representatives of the Depar tment of Labor are required to plead and 
beg for the inadequate sums they are given to carry on their work. 

The most recent figures I have on appropriations are for the fiscal 
year of 1951-52. These reveal that the Department of Labor received 
$252 million. Commerce was given $948 million, more than three 
timesas much. Agriculture was given $1,805 million, more than seven 
times as much. Those figures speak for themselves. 

I might say, in digressing, that I have had some experience with 
Departments ‘of Labor. I note that some of the representatives of the 
Department of Labor and of the State labor departments either have 
testified or W ill testify before this subcommittee in opposition to Sen- 
ate bill 2325. And there is a good reason for that, gentlemen. These 
men, as I ae dealt with them and lived with them : ‘and met with them, 
feel that they are constantly intimidated. They have to be apologetic 
for the Department of Labor that they represent. They must beg 
and plead and cajole legislators to get sufficient amounts of money 
with which to carry on their work. All good conscientious people. 
And of course, we can aptly apply a scriptural quotation to that. This 
is what they are afraid of: 

To him who hath shall be given. From him who hath not shall be taken 
away, even that which he hath. 

I hope that this subcommittee in its report will give full approval 
to S. 2714 and §S. 2325. I likewise hope that the full committee will 
unanimously recommend and the State concur in enactment of both 
of these bills and send them along to the House of Representatives 
without delay. I likewise hope that the Senate of the United States 
will keep these views of the CIO very much in mind when the time 
comes for appropriations to put these two measures into full force 
and effect, and that what I have said here on the whole matter of 
equitable appropriations will have some influence on the future actions 
of both Houses. 

I would now like to point out to the subcommittee that we could 
have had here representatives of the International Woodworkers of 
America, our people who are employed in the appalling business of 
lumbering, with its tremendously high rates both as to frequency and 
severity; the United Rubber W orkers, likewise; and the Oil Workers 
International Union; all three of which are in full support of this 
measure. 

We have here present, however, Mr. Frank Burke, the director of 
safety for the United Steelworkers of America, Mr. Gardner Jackson, 
who is legislative representative of the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio. and Machine Workers, Mr. John Bolt Culbertson, who 
will speak in behalf of the United Textile Workers, and then Mr. 
Paul Sifton, legislative representative of the UAW, who will intro- 
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duce their expert witnesses, who will give much more detailed figures 
and analyses than I have given the subcommittee. 

Senator LeHman. Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray. Any questions? Senator Humphrey ? 

There appear. to be no questions. 

Thank you, Mr. Read. 

Mr. Reap. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Following the hearing the following supplementary statement was 
submitted by the witness :) 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., March 28, 1952. 
Hon. Hernert LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: AS I recall the testimony before your committee of 
Mr. Barber, representing the Railway Clerks, AFL, on Tuesday morning, March 
25, he offered the suggestion that steps be taken to amend the draft of Senate 
bill 2714 to allocate certain specific duties to the State labor departments and 
other specific duties to the respective State departments of health. Inasmuch 
as the time was short I did not comment on his testimony that I heard before 
the committee. 

I would, however, appreciate it very much if the subcommittee would authorize 
the insertion of this letter in the record following my testimony on Senate bill 
2325 and Senate bill 2714. 

The CIO is strongly opposed to any measure or measures that would strip 
from either the Federal Department of Labor or any State department of labor 
any of its responsible functions in dealing with the matter of worker safety. We 
have opposed any and all efforts of various medical groups, societies, and public 
agencies to invade the field of jurisdiction of the Department of Labor. Such 
a& movement is not a figment of the imagination, it is very real. 

Much confusion is injected into that phase of the safety discussion by careless 
use of the phrases “industrial health” and “industrial hygiene.’ The CIO 
recognizes the high responsibility of the medical profession and the public-health 
agencies for the community health even when that problem extends over into 
the plant. We recognize that the public agencies have a responsibility in that 
regard. Supervision of the general health of the workers, and of the sanitation 
and other institutional facilities of a workplace, are clearly in the domain of the 
public-health agencies. 

When, however, it comes to an adverse condition of health or well-being arising 
out of the work operation itself, we maintain that the enforcement of preventive 
measures and remedies must remain in the respective departments of labor. 
Quite often it is impossible to draw a line between the out-and-out accident and 
the occupational disease, simply because the disease in many cases arises out of 
the failure, bad design or poor functioning of a piece of mechanical equipment. 

We have repeatedly urged that the public-health agencies, which are sup- 
ported by tax funds, make their technical services and facilities available to the 
respective departments of labor so that those same labor departments can enforce 
regulations that will correct the hazardous occupational health conditions. 

I am happy to be able to point out that within the last year an agreement on 
jurisdiction in this field has been reached between the Division of Occupational 
Health USPHS, and the Bureau of Labor Standards, United States Department 
of Labor. I would therefore regret very much any action by your committee 
that would negate the accord reached between the two agencies after long dis- 
cussions. 

In our judgment, the United States Department of Labor and the various 
State departments of labor should be strengthened rather than weakened by 
stripping away from them responsibilities that are peculiarly their own. This 
is said not in derogation of the medical profession but rather in approval of 
the technical services which medical science can provide within its proper field 
of competence. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry READ, 
Evrecutive Assistant to the Secretary-Treasurer. 


Senator LenmMaAn. We will now hear from Mr. Frank Burke. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK BURKE, SAFETY AND HEALTH DIRECTOR, 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO 


Mr. Burxe. Gentlemen, I think I am qualified to speak for the 
steelworkers of this great country of ours, having started in the mill 
when I was 16. I have been on this job of safety and health for the 
last 4 years, having the opportunity of meeting with State agencies 
that represent this ‘field and Federal gover nmental agencies. 

The first thing I would like to say to the committee, though, before 
I read my testimony, is that insofar as the steelworkers are c ‘oncerned, 
we are fed up with this sewerage that we get from every angle in this 
country in respect to safety and health of ‘industrial workers. I have 
the facts. I would be prepared to take an oath on what I have to 

say here today. And it is an underestimated statement when I call 
it sewerage. 

We hear so much, and this happens in Washington, too, inci- 
dentally, that “It is better, Burke, if we go back and do the job with 
the States or with the employer.” 

Let’s take the employer first. Our union, the United Steelworkers 
of America, has within its basic agreements safety and health clauses. 
And our people tell me that they are nothing but paper committees, 
In very few instances do they actually do a job in accident prevention. 

We come to the State agencies. The first cry is this: “We don’t 
have the money.” 

Now, there is so much talk all over the Nation about hand-outs from 
Washington. Every State of this Union was not compelled to take 
a hand-out but was obligated to come to Washington for monetary 
assistance—and did not. I don’t know of any that have. All those 
that I have spoken to plead and cry: “We have no money. We can’t 
do the things you want for your people, Burke, and the other people.” 

That goes for the health agencies of the States also. They cry that 
they have nomoney. My organization was responsible for the investi- 
gation of the Donora tragedy in the latter part of October of 1948. 
I went to the State first, and got no assistance. It was necessary for 
me to go to the Surgeon General to get aid, to have teams come into 
Donora, Pa., and investigate that situation. 

Some might say, “W hat does that have to do with industrial acci- 
dents and health?” It has a lot to do with it. The records prove 
that the company directly involved in that tragedy in Donora paid 
over $5 million out of court to the people of “that community for 
damages. The contamination spewed out in the community was 

responsible. 

As Harry Read says, we are not only involved ourselves and our 
membership but also the citizens of the community. And I go fur- 
ther than that. Iam not only interested in the members of my union 
or any other union; I am interested in protecting the welfare and the 
safety and the health of every worker in this country. The figures 
here prove it. They are not my figures. They do not come from my 
organization. We merely copied them from other organizations who 
make it their business to do this work of accident prevention. And, 
when people cry and moan about how much it costs for this and how 
much it costs for that, if every State in the Union did something on 
accident prevention, in having healthy conditions for workers, there 
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would be plenty of money left over for the States and for the Govern- 
ment. 

In my testimony, gentlemen, I would like to point out reasons for 
the support by the United Steelworkers of America (CIO) of Senate 
bill S. 2325. 

1. Significantly, this bill provides for uniform health and safety 
codes throughout industry, and further it provides uniform standards 
of enforcement, neither of which now exist. 

The following statistics make the first two subjects important in 
eiedaltinis accidents and unhealthy working environments. National 

Safety Council 1951 Accident Facts show 15,500 persons killed and 
1.950.000 injured in the course of their occupation during 1950. These 
figures are from only the members of the National Safety Council. 
This is not every employer in this country; only the members of the 
National Safety Council. 

Minimum estimates of wages lost by disabled persons, lower wages 
when returned to work due to permanent partial disability, present 

value of future earnings of those permanently incapacitated or killed 
in accidents, $ $2.600,000,000 ; medical fees, hospital expenses, $400 mil- 
lion. Here is a deviation from those figures. ‘This figure does not 
include medical or hospital fees paid by employees where the em- 
ployer questioned the claims of hernias, dislocated vertebrae, certain 
fractures, impaired hearing, impaired sight, pneumonia, dermatophy, 
pulmonary and respiratory diseases, inc luding toxicosis. Our people 
must pay for those things themselves. 

Property destroyed or production lost due to occupational acci- 
dents, $1,300,000,000. Time lost because of work injuries, total time 
in 1950 man-days lost, 275,000,000; by injured workers, 45,000,000; by 
other workers, 230,000,000. These are workers who mary times are 
interrogated by State safety inspectors or supervision, or what have 
you. 

There is a table here for the year of 1950. In steel alone and its 
related industries, basic steel, sheet metal, iron and steel products, 
and foundries, the figures are as shown. I won’t bother to go into 
detail. You have it there in the testimony. But the fatals, just for 
the members of the council, are 157. The total of permanent partials 
is 1,457; temporary totals, 10,979; what we know as a lost-time case, 
where a worker cannot return to work within the 24-hour period after 
an acident. The total injuries amount to 12,593, and the totals come 
to 942,000. Under time charges, lost man-hours for the steel indus- 
try alone—its membership in the council—amounts to 1,893,325. And 
we are beefing about steel in this country. A shortage. We can’t do 
this, and we can’t do that, because there is no steel. And we waste, 
we throw down the sewer, 1,893,325 man-hours through accidents. 

The above figures for steel and its related industries were compiled 
from members of the National Safety Council only. There is no doubt 
that those figures would be higher if reports were obtained from every 
employer in ‘the industr vy: 

The following figures are taken from the Annual Report on In- 
dustrial Accidents in Illinois, compensable work-injury cases closed 
during 1950: $390,800,000 is the estimated cost to all industrial acci- 
dents for just the State of Illinois; $197 million cost to employers, 
direct and indirect—now, we talk about the workers living so high 
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and mighty in this country—$201 million cost to injured employees 
due to wage losses, actual and future; $548,000 cost to the State in 
administering the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Twenty-one mil- 
lion man-days of work time lost, including actual time loss and eco- 
nomic time charges, from all disabling work injuries occurring in 1950, 
and 424 fatalities, for the State of Illinois. 

Let’s take occupational disease cases in Illinois for 1950. Occupa- 
tional diseases differ from accidental injuries in that they are the 
result of continuous or repeated injurious exposure in the course of 
employment rather than from isolated mishaps or occurrences. There 
were 796 occupational-disease cases closed during 1950. The number 
of occupational-disease cases has ranged from 320 cases in 1936 when 
the act was enacted to 871 in 1944 and 796 in 1950. 

I believe Senate bill 2325 will help the States to enact products- 
labeling codes. Out of 48 States there are only 3 that have such a 
code. This should please Senator Lehman. New York has that code. 
Illinois just passed their code or enacted theirs about 2 or 3 months ago. 
California has had their code for 2 or 3 years, as I understand it. The 
principal purpose of the labeling law is to eliminate tragedies which 
occur so frequently as a result of ignorance of the dangerous substances 
being used. 

Let us take my own poor State, Pennsylvania, the home of steel, 
January 1951 through January 1952, injuries and fatalities in manu- 
facturing, including steel and iron, 941 fatals; nonfatals, 101,240; 
totals, 102,181. Steel and iron fatals, 109; nonfatals, 14,794. I do not 
have with me the monetary figures for industrial accident costs or 
time charges for the State. 

Index of Safety Laws, Codes, Rules and Regulations by State, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Standards, United States Department 
of Labor, dated June 1950. This index shows by States, the various 
types of requirements placed on employers with respect to worker 
safety, either by statute or codes, rules or regulations promulgated by 
the State labor department or similar administrative agency. The 
scope and content of these laws, codes, rules, and regulations in the 
several States vary greatly, but this index merely lists the title and 
makes no analysis of scope and content. From my observation, State 
laws, codes, and regulations are better than 10 years old; one State 
has a code for steel that is 28 years old. Certainly this State realizes 
that technological changes have been made. The majority of States 
do not have codes, rules, or regulations covering basic steel or its re- 
lated industries, but have what they call general rules. 

And right there, Senators, I would like to call your attention, as an 
example of what general rules mean, that I had the occasion to receive 
a complaint from one of our large local unions in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, from the properties of the largest steel corporation in the 
world. It was a complaint about window cleaners within the mill. 
Our people had a copy of the State rules on window cleaning. The 
representatives of that corporation said, “Those rules do not apply to 
us in the steel industry.” Our people had to file a grievance in order to 
adjudicate their complaint. No testing of safety belts; no inspection 
of hooks on the windows. 

Since this is the most important industry in the Nation, why have 
the States neglected to enact laws, codes, or regulations to protect 
employees ? 
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Industrial health legislation: a compilation of State laws and 
regulations by the Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, 
dated July 1950. States that have rules and regulations in industrial 
health number 15, and 33 States have none at ail. And we brag that 
we are doing such a job. The greatest production Nation in the 
world, and we come out with figures like that, and we think we are 
doing a swell job. 

Provisions for reporting occupational diseases to the States—34 
have none at all. According to the records, there is definite proof of a 
positive need for industrial health legislation and the elimination of 
the bickering between State agencies as to who assumes jurisdiction 
in this field. 

There are 3 States of the 48 that have mutual agreements upon 
this matter—California, New York, and Connecticut. There is proof 
that some State industrial-health divisions are remiss in the perfor- 
mance of their duties, such as in the Donora smog tragedy that oc- 
curred the last week of October 1948. At that time the United Steel- 
workers were compelled to appeal to the United States Surgeon 
General for help, because the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania’s di- 
rector of industrial hygiene did not consider it important to service 
the citizens of that community. 

Again, in 1949, 4 employess out of 22 died from arsine poisoning. 
This occurred in Whiting, Ind. Both the State and the employer 
were responsible. 

In conclusion, I would like to call the attention of the members of 
this committee to one typical example of our experience when we 
present bills to State legislatures. Last month we supported house 
bill 122 in the Michigan Legislature, which would have provided for 
appointment of mine inspectors, for copper and iron-ore mines, with 
civil-service coverage, and the establishment of a committee to promul- 
gate safety codes, rules, and regulations for those mines. The Com- 
mittee of State Affairs for the Michigan Legislature defeated this bill 
on Friday, February 15, 1952, by a vote of 6 Republicans to 3 Demo- 
crats. It appears to me that when it comes to protecting the safety 
and health of the greatest assets this Nation has—meaning, of course, 
its manpower—too many put economic interests above the Nation’s 
welfare and security. 

I wholeheartedly support bill S. 2825 now before this committee. 

We have cited examples. The committee, of course, would not have 
the time to listen to all the things that we have to say. 

Our purpose in having this bill presented to the Michigan legisla- 
ture was this: In the Upper Peninsula we have copper mines. The 
Nation is in dire need of copper, as I understand, and has been for 
some years. Not only are there mines flooded by the operators, with 
two to three thousand miners unemployed in that area, but the mines 
that they are operating are extremely hazardous. I met with the miners 
in Houghton, Mich., and I want to tell you gentlemen very frankly, 
or anybody else: I have met with a lot of people in my time in this 
work, but I have never met with a group like that. They breathe; 
they ‘could talk; they could see; but, so help me God, I was sittin 
before a group of men that I term as “zombies.” They were fearful 
for their lives, and they told me so. When they said “Good-by,” to 
their families, whatever turn they were working, it was like saying 
good-by forever. But in those mines, this particular mine especially, 
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they have what is known as rock blasts—4,700 feet in the bowels of the 
earth, miners working on the face of a mine, of an entry, drilling 
holes. Without any notice, without any warning, the face of the mine 
explodes. And if they are fortunate enough to hit a piece of equip- 
ment or machinery or a post, they will stop at maybe 40 or 50 feet. 
Many of them are taken out dead, and many of them are maimed 
and disabled for life. On that basis, we asked the Michigan Legis- 
lature to consider giving to those people protection, setting 1 up within 
the department of labor under Mr. John Reed, commissioner, the 
right to appoint mine inspectors, with civil-service coverage and decent 
pay, so that they could doa job. And we were turned down. 

I had forewarned our people, and I forewarned the members of 
that committee: “We are at the end of the line, not only here but 
all over the country. There is only one other place that we can go 
to now.” 

And don’t say to our people in Michigan, “You should have gone 
to the Michigan Legislature.” Because we have already been there. 
We are going to the Federal Government for help. 

Even in the face of Senator Humphrey’s bill, S. 2325, they still 
turned the bill down. In Michigan, the system is that they elect, 
by county, mine inspectors. Any Tom, Dick, and Harry or drugstore 
cowboy or Hopalong Cassidy could be elected as a mine inspector, 
although he has never seen the outside of a mine in his life, probably. 
He gets elected to the job of mine inspector to protect the ks yes and 
welfare of people who are working in an important segment of the 
mining industry. 

Gentlemen, I don’t know what else I could say about it. But I am 
telling you this; I am telling anybody who wants to hear it: I stand 
before this committee pleading, begging—it is the only place where 
we can get any help now; from you people—as though I were pleading 
for my own life. 

Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank yon. You have made a very powerful state- 
ment for Senator Humphrey’s bill. 

Do you want to ask him any questions, Senator Humphrey ? 

Senator Humrurey. No; I think he has answered most of the 
questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gardner Jackson ? 


STATEMENT OF GARDNER JACKSON, REPRESENTING INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, RADIO, AND MACHINE WORKERS 
(CIO) 


Mr. Jackson. I shall be very brief, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is penaeds Jackson. I appear here—and I appreciate 
the opportunity to do so, Mr. Chairman—to record the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers in favor of the prin- 
ciples of both safety and health measures for workers which you 
now have under consideration. According to the most recent sta- 
tistics available on a complete reporting basis at the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics—the electrical manufacturing industry, electrical machinery 
industry, as it is designated by the Bureau—stands among the best 
of major industries of this country in safety and health record. This 
is so despite the figures for foundry and battery work incident to the 
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industry and for fabrication of insulated wire and cable figures ap- 
preci: ibly higher than those for the other parts of the industry. 

I am not going to burden your committee’s record with those statis- 
tics. They are ‘readily accessible to your staff at the Bureau. But, 
even though these statistics show a distinctly above-average pic- 
ture on safety and health for the industry, we are still strongly in 
favor of the proposed legislation. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Jackson, will you just hold up for a min- 
ute? I would like to ask the staff of the subcommittee or some one 
of the witnesses, or the legislative representatives of the groups that 
are testifying here, to get for this subcommittee a compilation of the 
actions of State legislatures on safety legislation; not just the type 
but also the provisions under any law. Do we have that? Was that 
presented to us? 

Mr. Merxitesoun. We have the compilations. They have not been 
included in the record. 

Senator Humrurey. We have them, anyway, for our record. And 
any recent or proposed action before the legislatures, as was men- 
tioned by our preceding witness. For example, one of the purposes 
of introducing 5, 23825 was to expedite a little home-rule action on 
the part of some of the States. The bill has some rather stringent 
provisions, and it was hoped that it would act as a catalytic agent. 
This is not the first time that legislation like this has been introduced. 
And I just wonder whether anybody realized this fact during the 
time that this proposed legislation has been before committees of 
Congress. 

Would you, Mr. Meiklejohn, make a note of that? And if any of 
the other witnesses have any information as to proposals before leg- 
islatures within the last 2 years, let us say, for improvement of State 
safety codes, I, as a me mber of the committee, would appreciate hav- 
ing it, and I am sure you would, Senator Murray, and I think the 
other members would. 

Excuse me, Mr. Jackson. I had to get that off my mind before I 
forgot it. You are all very persuasive here, you see, and you block 
out other thoughts. 

Mr. Jackson. That is O. K., Senator. 

There are still numerous accidents and health damages which could 
and, we believe, would be prevented by the establishment and enforce- 
ment of the standards envisioned in this legislation. 

The IUE has found in not infrequent circumstances of work that 
only through the exercise of a strike threat or the actual instituting 
of a sit-down strike have bad health and safety conditions for workers 
in given plants been rectified by the management of those plants. As 
an example I cite the not too distant case of cyanide gas seeping into 
one of the rooms of the Remington Rand plant at Gilion, N. Y.—a 
seepage clearly endangering the health of the workers in that room. 
Complaints about the situation brought no remedy from management. 
More complaints were not enough. Only when the union called a sit- 
down strike did the management pay attention and do something to 
eliminate the danger. 

Or I might describe the fi: aming death of a worker at the Ingersoll- 
Rand plant at Painted Post, N. Y., whose 5- gallon, open container of 
highly inflammable cleaning fluid was set on fire by a spark from a 
grinding machine while he was cleaning another machine nearby—a 
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tragic accident which was used by the union to compel management to 
institute precautions which should have been taken long before. Or I 
could tell of the long struggle members of the union had with man- 
agement in a battery plant in Philadelphia—a struggle including a 
strike threat—in order to get management to employ a competent doc- 

tor and other medical per rsonnel to safeguard the workers against lead 
poisoning and other hazards of that particular segment of the industry. 

The list of such episodes could be extended indefinitely. Zach of 
them represents a loss in productivity—in a crisis period when the Na- 
tion and the world need productivity as never before 86 say nothing 
of the personal suffering and anguish of the worker and his family. It 
was not by chance that I cited the Remington-Rand cyanide gas case 
at Gilion, N. Y. It was under the leadership of the Remington-Rand 
Corp. that the Mohawk Valley plan to kill CIO was developed in the 
thirties when CIO was just getting under way, and it was at Gilion 
that it was first applied. 

Though enlightened management and the American people have 
come to accept industrial trade-unionism as a necessary and valuable 
means of achieving increased productivity and a more equitable dis- 
tribution of goods produced, there is still a widespread and, in some 
instances, brutal resistance to the concept in many segments of man- 
agement and ownership. And this acute problem of safety and health 
conditions in the industry of our country illustrates that resistance. 
How widespread it is, is shown by the fact that as recently as the 
Labor-Management Conference called by President Truman in De- 
cember 1945, management insisted that shop and plant safety must 
remain its sole prerogative. In the face of such a deeply held attitude, 
it seems clear that the proposed legislation is urgently required in the 
interest not alone of the workers involved but of the Nation as a whole 
and of the entire world, the majority of whose population is destitute 
of the goods which we, as a people, are capable of turning out in such 
abundance. 

The CHatrMan. Any questions, Senator ? 

Senator Humrpnrey. Did I understand you to say there was any 
commitment on the part of your organization as to endorsement of 
these proposals ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; both of them We do not think they are con- 
flicting. 

Senator Humpnurey. You follow along, then, with the testimony of 
Mr. Read? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Humpnrey. That they are companion measures in a sense, 
or that they supplement one another ? 

Mr. Jackson. Exactly that. I have tried to find, Senator Hum- 
phrey, a figure, and I just cannot find it anywhere in government, that 
would show the proportion of plant production that is interstate, and 
that which is intrastate. There apparently is no such figure. The 
S. 2714 measure certainly is an interstate measure. The only indication 
that I can find of the proportions of the industrial production can be 
deduced from the coverage of the workers under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Only about half of those workers are covered by this act, 
and the other half are regarded as interstate. 

Of course, that embraces agriculture as well as industry. So it is 
not very accurate. But it is a rough approximation, I think. 
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Senator Humrpnrey. I would like to make a note for the record in 
connection with a comment made by Mr. Burke a moment ago as to the 
failure or at least alleged failure of State officials to present testimony 
before the committees sof C ongress and the Appropriations Committee 
for funds, additional funds, for their own industrial s safety divisions. 
I just wanted to get that into the record, because, as the record is re- 
viewed by those who are the opponents of one or other of those pro- 
posals, I think those who are critical of S. 2325 in particular ought to 
have an opportunity to state their case, if they have appeared for 
additional funds. Because the argument has been that they have 
been short of funds, particularly when it comes to the number of 
inspectors. 

So I would like to have those who are in opposition to S. 2325 ex- 
amine their own background, their own records, to see whether or not 
they have at any time made solicitation of the C ongress or represen- 
tation before the Congress for additional funds or “additional assist- 
ance of some kind from the Federal Government through the State 
agencies on the grant-in-aid principle. The American Federation of 
Labor did do that. They presented their testimony very effectively 
here this morning, as one of the interest groups seeking additional 
financial assistance. 

But I understand as of yesterday, the session that I was unable to 
attend, State officers concerned with industrial safety enforcement 
opposed S, 2325, and I just wonder whether those same officers and 
any other officers have been before the Congress, that is, before the 
Appropriations Committeees of the Congress, to support the Presi- 
dent’s request and the Secretary of Labor's request for funds for the 
Department of Labor in this fie id. Ihave no evidence one way or the 
other. I just make this public now, so that those who are interested 
in examining the record for the purposes of their testimony will know 
what thoughts are in my mind on this subject. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. The next witness will be Mr. Culbertson. 

Mr. Epetman (John W. Edelman, Washington representative, Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, CIO). Senator, may I introduce 
Mr. John Bolt Culbertson, an attorney of Greenville, S.C. Mr. Cul- 
bertson is a member of the legislature and a well known attorney in 
the practice of workmen’s compensation. He is not specifically 
speaking merely for the Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, but 
he is of counsel for our organization, and because of his peculiar 
interest in and knowledge of the subject, we suggested that he might 
be an appropriate witness. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BOLT CULBERTSON, LAWYER, GREENVILLE, 


S. C., REPRESENTING TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
CIO 


Mr. Curpertson. Gentlemen, this is my first appearance before a 
committee of this kind, although I have been chairman, myself, of an 
investigating committee of the South Carolina Legislature. where we 
invest igated | the fish and game commission. And also I became a can- 
didate in 1949, after a member of the legislature from Beaufort County 
introduced a resolution to investigate “the South Carolina Industrial 
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Commission, his father being an insurance executive and insurance 
man, and I was naturally suspicious of any investigations which they 
would make, and the resolution provided for the election of the com- 
mittee by the legislature. So I persuaded the only CIO member from 
York County, who was in the legislature, to become a candidate, along 
with me for that committee. And despite the fact that I am well 
known in South Carolina, as an outspoken liberal, for many reasons, 
I got votes which ordinarily I would not have gotten, because politics 
being what they are, even res uctionaries and conservatives vote for 
liberals sometimes, to deceive people. And I got all the votes cast 
except SIX. And I tied with the author of the bill. 

So it came to the question of electing a chatrman of the committee. 
We had a stalemate there. I had three votes, and he had three. So 
finally I said, “O. K., go ahead, and you be the chairman.” 

So after we duly organized the committee, he proposed that we 
should issue subpenas and go into the question of rates, and this and 
that sort of thing. And I said, “Well, when we go into the records, I 
am going to look into the profits of the company.” And how are we 
going to get them? I said, “Well, I will ask the questions.” 

Gentlemen, I will tell you from that day until this there has not been 
another member of that investigating committee. 

I have not prepared a speech. ‘T haven't written up anything, because 
1 live so close to this subject that I would never get through dictating 
if I called in my secretary and started talking. But I do believe that 
the people of this country ought to know a little bit about what goes 
on in South Carolina. We fought the Civil War, or the War Between 
the States, as we call it down there, in order to protect the system of 
slavery. And we have substituted for that in South Carolina, foreign 
ownership by the Yankees that we fought so hard, including my own 
grandfather. And in order that you gentlemen might know the type 
of man that I am, I might state this, before making | my remarks, that 
my people have lived in South Carolina since 1776. We still have in 
the possession of the family part of the original land grant, given to- 
my ancestor that fought at Kings Mountain, Cowpens, and other skir- 
mishes for American freedom. I cite that because anybody who 
criticizes conditions in the South, they say “You are an outsider,” as 

if that is an answer. 

Now, I am not presently a member of the legislature, because I 
succeeded, for the first time in the history of South Carolina, in put- 
ting a tax upon the insurance companies. They don’t pay any income 
tax on their property or anything else, but I ‘caught them in a par- 
liamentary trick and maneuver and had them in the position where 
I could slap a good bit of tax on them. 

[ also lost by one vote, and that voter was getting $35 a week in- 
come from an insurance company while a member of the legislature. 
I lost by that one vote, putting $290,000 extra tax on our “domestic 
insurance companies, 1 cent on the dollar. We charge foreign corpo- 
rations 3 cents but in that State they exempt, to help priv ate indus- 
try—they exempt the insurance companies from any tax. So I pro- 
posed that we chi arge the 1 cent, which would have brought in on the 
$29 million premium receipts for that year, a tax of $ 290,000. I lost 
that by one vote, and by doing that I lost my seat in the legislature. 
But I still got about 12,000 or 14,000 votes on my bid for reelection. 
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And let me tell you this, gentlemen. They say in South Carolina, 
“You can’t do these things, ‘and make a livi ing or be elected to public 
oflice.” I was elected to the legislature on the first ballot, the first 
time. I don’t know whether I am going to try it any more or not, 
because it cost me $10,000 for 2 years ‘that I se ene down there. I was 
4 years private secretary to Congressman John J. McSwain over here 
on the Hill. I was 1 year South Carolina State president of the 
Young Ere ratic Club of South ¢ Ape I am one of the the edi- 
tors of the NACCA Law Journal, published in Boston by Samuel 
Horowitz. I am one of the executive directors of the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, Inc. And I am glad of the fact that I 
occupy the same position there with Mrs. Mary Bethune McLeod. 
I belong to the NAACP. I am not employed on a retainer basis by 
anybody. I restrict my practice exclusively to representing laboring 
people. I am one of i3 children born on a farm, and I know what 
it is to work. 

I have represented district 50 of the United Mine Workers and 
various A. F. of L. unions, the CIO, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and I do a great deal of free work in civil-rights cases. 

I hope that I won’t go into too much detail here about these things, 
but I wanted to give you the background of who I am, so that I can 
explain to you about an article that they wrote about me. 

I was for 2 years a special agent with the Federal Bure: au of Inves- 
tigation. I am commander of the ch: apter of the Disabled American 
Veterans there in my town. And I am a delegate to the Greenville 
County Democratic Convention, which meets in about 2 weeks. I am 
a delegate from a “blue ribbon” section of Greenville County, the only 
delegate that spoke in support of our present administration and Mr. 
Truman. When they introduced a resolution there calling our ad- 
ministration corrupt and all that sort of thing, I took tae floor and 
was the sole man at our precinct meeting last week to do so. But I 
maneuvered them into such a position that although I only had one 
vote out of the fifty-some-odd people there, I am today a delegate to 
the convention. 

Senator Humpnrey. May we see you after the meeting? I want 
to get that formula. 

Mr. Cunertson. I will explain it to you, if the co we has time 
to listen, because I thought it was pretty much of a feat. Simply, it 
was this: Some of you people might need it. It came ret to 30 del- 
egates they were going to have under our new election law. So these 
Dixiecrats—and I identified them as they were; they don’t deny the 
label—I took the floor, and I said, “I will not sit idly here and let you 
condemn the administration that has done more for our people in ‘the 
South than any other administration in the history of this country. 
And I proceeded to give them a lecture. 

Of course, I knew I was in the minority. And when they intro- 
duced that resolution and passed it over my objection, and then the "y 
got down _ electing the delegates, and said, “We will read last year’s 
de legates,” I said, “No you don’t,” I said, “I will make a motion that 
you elect tha delegates from the people that are here.” I said, “Of 
course, that won’t get me anywhere, because I am outvoted.” 

So they said, “Move to table.” But that didn’t look right, so finally 
we beat that motion. Then I said, “I have one more motion. Any- 
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body that feels they can’t go to the convention, I move that they all 
stand up and get over to one side of the room. 

Well, that passed. That left 22 of us fellows sitting there. 

I said, “Now I move that these be elected de ‘legates and that the 
power to elect the others be vested with the chairman.” I didn’t care 
who else, because I was by myself anyway, but I am a delegate now, 
and when our convention comes along, you are going to hear some pro- 
tests in the South, in the presence of newspaper reporters, 

I want to say this to you, that T saw a letter published in the South- 

ern Farmer, which is put out by Aubrey Williams, a letter that Sen- 
ator Humphrey wrote him on civil rights. And at the cost of $220, 
I ran that in both of our papers in my home town, out of my own 
pocket. I can’t be elected unless I can outsmart them; but I hope to 
see the day come when I can stand in South Carolina and point to 
Senator Humphre; y as the President of the United States—who has 
done more, in my opinion, for the people in the South than any of our 
own re presentatives. 

I appear here in this committee today, at my own expense, because I 
hope to shed a little light upon the situation as it exists in South Caro- 
lina. 

I made a speech last August in San Francisco, which I would like 
to distribute, as long as they last—I might run out of them—and I 
would like to ms ake one of them a copy for the record here, if you will 
mark that. I don’t know how you handle your evidence here. The 
rest of this I would like to circulate among you folks out there that 
might be interested. 

The Cuamman. We might want to have one or two up here. It 
might be educational. 

Mr. Cutzertson. The reason I do that: I point out how the foreign 
ownership controls South Carolina. I panmanee the J. P. Stevens 
Co. in my speech in August of last year. But since that time, these 
figures will have to be revised a little bit, because that great octopus 
has just swallowed up the Monarch-Utica-Mohawk down there, at the 
tidy sum of $11 million. They have taken that plant over, since I 
wrote that speech. 

Now, I didn’t get muc ‘h cove rage on my speec h, but the Textile Bul- 
letin of August 1951, which is a “slick” m: igazine in more ways than 
one, devotes itself largely to advertising, and here is what they have 
to say about me. That is the reason I went into my background here 
a little bit. They quote a little bit, saying that they note from the fol- 
lowing newspaper story, San Francisco, ‘August 9, that a South Caro- 
lina attorney speaks of control by a northern financial combine that 
has created one of the most despotic governments that has ever existed, 
John B. Culbertson, an attorney of Greenville. S. C., told the attorneys 
here yesterday, this says, that the State’s entire econom y is controlled 
not by South Carolinians but by foreign interests, chiefly from New 
York, Massac a and other New England States, with some Brit- 
ish interests thrown in for good measure. 

I might add that one of these plants in South Carolina is controlled 
by British interests 

They say that the ‘y do not know John B. Culbertson, in fact, never 
heard of him, but do know that his statements were false. 
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They say: 

It is unfortunate that a man willing to make such false statements about his 
home State should get an opportunity to do so in far away California, where 
people may think that he is a representative citizen, Judging by the name of the 
organization whose convention he was attending, we are inclined to rate him as 
an unsuccessful ambulance chaser. 

Well, I have never chased an ambulance. We don’t know what we 
will have to do until the necessity confronts us. I have never done 
that yet. 

But last November, I believe it was, we needed a little extra trans- 
portation in my office, so we bought two new Cadillacs for the use of 
the office, and I maintain a pretty sizable organization of my own, and 
in spite of sharing some of the views that I do, somehow or other I still 
managed to get by and paid income tax last year to the Federal and 
State for more than $2,000. I don’t know how unsuccessful I am. 
But I don’t propose to be changed in my convictions by attacks of that 
kind, 

Senator Lenman. Mr. Culbertson, we are going to have a quorum 
call; we have just been notified of that; so we can meet here only 
for a very few minutes. 

Would you mind just addressing yourself now to the bills that are 
before us¢ 

We have found your remarks most interesting, but we must now 
continue the hearing. 

Mr. Cupertrson. All right, sir. 

Now, I wanted to call attention to the situation there in South Caro- 
lina, as to why I support these bills. And I apologize if I have di- 
gressed too much, 

The CnarrMan. It has been very interesting, and we were glad to 
have you. 

| suggest that you run for the Senate down there and come back 
up here. 

Mr. Cu.pertson. Incidentally, I spent $2,000 out of my own pocket 
to help Thurmond get beaten in my county and to help return Senator 
Johnston up here. That is the way I put my money where my 
mouth is. 

I want to say this, gentlemen. It is absurd to expect a State like 
South Carolina or any Southern State to enforce any safety regula- 
tions. And I hope that this committee will find time perhaps this 
afternoon to let me show you some of the need for this in South Caro- 
lina. 

But to give you an illustration of what the Federal Government can 
do as opposed to what the State government can do, we have a large 
candy manufacturing plant there in Greenville known as Meadors 
Manufacturing Co. We have a State and county and city health de- 
partment to enforce health regulations. 

But it did absolutely no good there. The pure food and drug peo- 
ple came there and found bad conditicns. They reprimanded them. 
It didn’t do any good. They indicted them in Federal court. They 
went in and pleaded guilty or stood nolo contendere, I believe, and 
shortly thereafter the Federal authorities brought them back in the 
district court, and this time the judge put a heavy fine on them and 
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admonished them saving, “The next time you come in here, it will 
be a prison term for you.” We haven't had any more of those con- 
ditions. Everything is ideal out there. If it is left to the States, 
we will never get any results, as I can demonstrate later on. 

Now, I want to show you, ladies and gentlemen, that in the South 
Carolina Journal of the House of Representatives, Janu: ry 8, 1946, 
they issued a report signed by James B. Pruitt, who was senator then 
but is now a judge, by Joseph R. Morse, then a senator but now a 
judge, by T i Bryant, senator from Orangeburg County, who, by 
the way, is an attorney for the American Mutual Li: ibility Insurance 
Co.. signed by Robert 8S. Galloway, who is now in the unemployment 
commission, signed by Charlie B. Verner, who is paymaster for one 
of the Stevens mills and a member of the legislature and chairman 
of the ways and means committee now, and another man that I don’t 
know, and they reported upon the complaints made to them by the 
employers of South Carolina. And here is part of the report. 

I would like to stress one or two things about it. 

George M. Wright, testifying, being sworn: 

I am president of the Republic Cotton Mills of Great Falls, S.C. I am appear- 
ing in behalf of the Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Carolina. 

I won't read all his testimony, but I wanted to show you. 

Now, gentlemen, you can see from that statement, comparing costs 
of insurance: 

I would say, of course, that the insurance commissioner has those figures and 
that they are all subject to verification. You can see, gentlemen, that the 
rates are very much higher in South Carolina than they are in our neighboring 
State, assuming that the textile industry must compete with them. After all, 
gentlemen, it is the duty of the legislature of this State to protect the business 
interests of the State, not only for the purpose of keeping those interested in 
our States but also for the purpose of bringing other business interests to the 
State, to furnish employment, that they do and will furnish. Therefore, it is 
necessary that we have realistic rates here, realistic costs of workers’ compensa- 
tion, in order to attract new business to the State. I think that is a very im- 
portant thing that you gentlemen have to consider. 

Then he goes on, over there. and shows here that in that year the 
jusurance companies took in $19 million on workmen’s compensation 
in South Carolina, Liberty Mutual and American Mutual from Bos- 
ton, Mass., being the biggest operators in the field. 

Out of the $19 million, they paid out $9 million, just to give you 
the illustration. 

Now, he complains here that they gave the injured worker treat- 
ment, first aid, that they pay them for 3 days. <All that runs up the 
cost of the thing. 

Now, he says, getting down to the meat in the coconut, that where 
the real trouble ‘s, is in the question of disfigurement. This law, as 
originally passed, provided for this on a certain basis, and later on it 
was amended in such a way he says, that— 

I have heard that some of the lawyers say that you can collect for disfigurement 
for almost anything, and some of the cases with which I am familiar would 
indicate that. 

Then he goes on and shows that in North Carolina they would pay 
10 weeks for a certain injury; which would be $100, and he goes on to 
say that the accident in } North Carolina cost $250 less ‘ven it would 
cost in South Carolina. 
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Now, mind you, he complains that a man who lost his hand was 
awarded a thousand dollars for the loss of his hand and a hundred 
dollars for disfigurement. He says: 

I don’t want to do an injustice to anybody. I am not putting this thing on 
a dollars-and-cents basis, except insofar as it permits industry in this State to 
do business competitively with the business in other States. Money could not 
compensate me for the loss of one of my fingers. You would not want to lose 
vour finger even for all the compensation you would get, even under the existing 
awards. But this is business, absolutely business. We have to keep business 
in this State and go in competition with the business in other Siates. That is 
why I am dealing with the question of money at this particular time 

Then he goes on and shows that if a man got one type of injury in 
South Carolina he would get $3370. In Georgia, it would have cost 
$1,980: in North Carolina, $2.504;: and in Alabama, $2,280, 

So you will see that this particular accident cost our company from 30 to 35 
percent more money than it would have cost in our competitive States. 

Now, gentlemen, he finally says, over here: 

One person’s loss of a hand might be worth more than it would be to another 
As I have already indicated, [ don't think you can properly compensate in money 
for that kind of loss, but you are dealing, gentlemen, not with any idealistic busi- 
ness, here, now, but you are dealing with cold-blooded business. Business in 
this State must be in competition with other States 

Now, he says one man’s hand may be worth more than another. I 
represented a colored man who had lost the middle of this finger, in 
the middle here. The insurance representative came there from the 
Luwmbermen’s Mutual. He got it cut off in a meat-packing plant. 

cae he says, “We are arguing about whether it should be 50 percent 

* 100 percent loss.” Finally, we resolved that. I don’t know what it 
was now. But I never will forget. He said, “All right. How about 
disfigurement ?” 

I said, “I don’t know. I guess shout $500, probably.” 

He says, “You know, we don’t give niggers but $50 for the loss of a 
finger for disfigurement.” 

Now, that is typical. That is typical of the attitude there. This 
other man—— 

Senator LeumMan. That is the second round of a quorum call, Mr. 
Culbertson, 

We have enjoyed your testimony and would like to have it finished, 
but I wonder whether you could present the balance in a statement. 

Mr. Cu.Bertson. I will try to, sir. 

Senator Htmrnrey. Is this not the question that Mr. Culbertson is 
driving at here, that when you have competitive economic conditions 
in a State, without a umform code, a premium is placed upon 
low standards of enforcement and low standards of regulation? Is 
that not what it amounts to? 

The Carman. We are going to recess now, and if you wish, when 
we meet again at 2:30, we ‘shall be glad to give you 10 minutes more 
for the completion of your state ment. 

We will stand in recess now until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m 
this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Lenman. Mr. Culbertson, we will be glad to hear you com- 
plete your testimony. However, I shall have to limit vou to 10 minutes. 
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Mr. Cunpertson. All right. sir. Will I have permission to submit 
other material later? 

Senator Lenman. If you wish. 

Mr. Cu.pertson. Shall I proceed / 

Senator Leuman. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BOLT CULBERTSON, LABOR LAWYER, 
GREENVILLE, S. C.—Resumed 


Mr. Cunperrson. Senator Lehman, I want to read from the testi- 
mony by T. Frank Watkins, of Anderson, S. C., given under oath 
before a South Carolina legislative committee investigating the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Mr. Watkins at that time was general 
counsel and chief lobbyist for the South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, and he is attorney for many corporations there. 
So when I quote from him it should have some significance. I won't 
quote all the testimony. 

We suggest and recommend for the consideration of this committee three spe 
cific amendments to the present law. First, the embodiment on the matter of 
disfigurement in the South Carolina law of the exact provisions of the North 
Carolina act. North Carolina is our closest competitve State in the textile 
industry. We are almost equal in the number of spindles in operation. North 
Carolina has 5,700,000 according to the last figures, and South Carolina has 
5,350,000. Georgia trails next with 3,000,000, and Alabama with about 2,000,000. 

So North Carolina is our closest competitive State. 

Lots of industries are looking toward North Carolina as well as South Carolina, 
lots of textile industries. This matter has been cited by everybody proposing 
to put plants in this State. There is no way of determining exactly what effect 
the higher rate in South Carolina for this insurance as compared with other fac- 
tors considering the freight rate, tax rates, and other things, has now, but it is a 
question. 

I won't read all that. It shows that what they are trying to do is to 
make South Carolina do as North Carolina does, and as they stated 

~ > . . . T x » 
previously, business asked the legislature in North Carolina to do 
that and they did what they told them. 

Last year in South Carolina, to show what effect and power this 
group that Mr. Watkins speaks for exerts in South Carolina, the 
premiums collected from the employers by the insurance carriers, 
workmen’s compensation, fel] off more than $400,000. That is reflected 
in the decreased awards to the injured worker and the absolute denial 
of any award in a great many of those cases. 

Last year we had slightly more than 40,000 industrial accidents in 
~ ‘ . . ‘ > 
South Carolina. Many of those people received nothing. 

The latest figures that I was able to obtain while I was a member 
of the legislature are roughly these: That the insurance companies 
collected in South Carolina $8 million in premiums. Out of that they 
paid out approximately $2 million, and of that amount paid out ap- 
proximately one-third to the doctors and the hospitals. 

At no time has any insurance representative ever testified on these 
matters in South Carolina, because they cannot afford to subject 
themselves to the grueling cross-examination, which they would do if 
they put themselves on the witness stand. 

It is my contention—and I have every record in the world, almost, 
to back it up—that this is one of the most profitable pieces of business 
in South Carolina, controlled by mostly the Liberty Mutual and the 
American Mutual out of Boston. The rates in South Carolina for 
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textile workers insurance are approximately 72 cents out of each $100 
of payroll. Where the employer, like the one operating at Joanna, 
S. C., which is in Laurens County, is owned by Chicago interests, they 
put out a lot of propaganda that that plant was going to move out of 
South Carolina because the awards were so liberal that they could not 
stand the competition. The president of that company wrote a letter 
to the Industrial Investigating Committee in which he said that his 
rates were only 28 cents per $100 of payroll, which is the cheapest rate 
of any plants that concern operates anywhere. 

It shows you the margin of profit the insurance companies are mak- 
ing on this Teast profitable type of insurance risk, which is astronom- 
ical, We haven’t been able to pin it down exactly. Under the self- 
insured rate, which is 28 cents on a $100 payroll, the rates of the 
highway department, which is self-insured and which is very liberal in 
its awards, are only 20 percent of these other rates. 

One reason that I am here today is to demonstrate to this committee 
how the Cotton Manufacturers Association controls and dominates the 
South Carolina Industrial Commission which administers this act. 
In the first place, Governor Thurmond, when he was Governor, ap- 
pointed to the chairmanship of this committee the son-in-law of George 
Warren, who was Senator from Hampton County, and the son-in-law 
was personnel director of the plywood corporation which they oper- 
ate. Senator Warren complained that he had too many accidents in 
the plant for which he was lawyer, and Thurmond in order to placate 
this crowd put the Senator’s son-in-law in as chairman. He resigned 
and went into the Army because that was just to get rid of the old 
chairman. He immediately then substituted for the chairman James 
J. Reid of Greenville, S. C., who for several years had acted as 
adjuster for the American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. out of 
Boston, and of course had done everything he could to save the 
insurance company money. They got him as chairman. That is one 
reason for all these savings in the premiums. 

Next, Governor Thurmond, to placate the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, appointed Joel Townsend. Joel Townsend had headed 
the constabulary or the State Highway Department and broke the 
general strike in the South Carolina textile industry in the early 
thirties. He was hand-picked for this job by John Cauthen, who is 
executive vice president of the South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. They needed three appointments to get control of the 
old board which had been appointed by Governor Johnston and to some 
extent reappointed by Governor Maybank, so in order to get control, 
Governor Thurmond nominated for this third position, to replace 
Isaac Hyatt, the railroad representative, one Faith Clayton. Faith 
Clayton was in charge of the unemployment office in one of the counties, 
and she is a cousin to Frank Watkins, whom I alluded to a moment 
ago. We were successful in blocking her confirmation for a good while, 
but finally he got her confirmed with the help of the chamber of com- 
merece, textile mills, and all the other reactionary forces in South 
Carolina. 

So today the Industrial Commission is controlled and operated ac- 
tually and in reality by the Cotton Manufacturers Association and the 
insurance companies. They dominate the entire administration of 
that act, not only there but of the unemployment compensation as well, 
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so much so that the poor injured worker, where he formerly could get 
reasonable compensation, often gets nothing now. 

In addition to this, they permit the employee without counsel to 
sign away all his rights under common-law releases. He can’t open 
his case any more, and all of these physical wrecks—and there are 
thousands of these human wrecks—are thrown upon public charety. 
In order to relieve their conscience—I think that is one of the rea 
sons—they have created what they call the South Carolina Voca- 
tional Rehabilits ition Service, where they take these wrecks at the 
taxpayers’ expense and try to rehi abilitate them. The insurance com- 
panies to my knowledge and the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
have in no instance ever done anything to rehabilitate an injured 
worker. Asa matter of fact, if the injured worker asks for the com- 
pensation which is his under the law, not only is he fired and black- 
balled from employment in other plants over the State but members 
of his own family are fired from their jobs simply because the injured 
worker asked for what was his under the law. 

In South Carolina up until the time I was in the legislature they 
had no law to take care of occupational diseases, none whatsoever. 
I had the case of Herman Brissie, whom I first met when he was in 
the county jail in Greenville, charged with housebreaking and larceny, 
a serious offense. He had stolen laundry out of his neighbor’ s house, 
some clothes. I got to inquiring around and found out that the cause 
of his trouble was using carbon tetrachloride to cut grease off the 
gears in the mill where he worked. We had no act for this sort of 
thing. So I had to show an accident, and I showed that while they 
were painting the place they confined him in a little space and he got 
more of those fumes than ordinarily. He had no gloves. He inhaled 
the stuff. That dissolved the fatty tissue on his brain. Finally he 
ended up in the State Hospital for the insane in Columbia. Finally 
[ was able to effect some kind of settlement for his people. 

That shows you the need of provisicn for occupational disease. I 
finally got a bill through that they cut to death down there in the 
legislature. It really doesn’t amount to anything because they cut 
the guts out of my bill. The South Carolina Legislature has exempted 
the most hazardous employment in the State—rock quarrying ; saw- 
milling, where the rate is about $9 a hundred because it is so hazard- 
ous; cottonseed crushers; and steam laundries, where they have dan- 
gerous equipment. In most instances practically all of these people 
are Negro employees. So they must rely upon common law for any 
relief, and it is almost impossible for a Negro in South Carolina to 
get any kind of justice under the common law: : not only Negroes but 
white, too. But they have specifically exempted these hazardous 
industries in South Carolina from the terms of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act. 

In addition to that, they talk about self-government. We have 
in Greenville, S. C.. - of the largest hardwood manufacturing 
concerns in the world, I guess, Georgia Pacific, owned by outside 
interests who are in my ete cutting away all the hardwood timber, 
making no effort to reforest at all. “They have no compensation to 
take care of their injured employees. Here is the case of a veteran 
of World War IT that I handled a while back. A log rolled over on 
him and broke his back. He lay in the hospital for several months 
and the flesh from his legs all rotted away. Finally, because he was 
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a veteran they sent him to Tennessee and gave him penicillin and one 
thing and another and got him to where “he didn’t die, but left him 
a permanent invalid. He sits now with his leg extended like that. He 
has a wife and about five kids. They said that he was an independent 
contractor and wouldn’t give him a dime. I finally got them to pay 
him $5,500, and they char ged him a $500 fee. He sits there today, with 
$60 a month from the Federal Government as a permanently and 
totally disabled veteran. 

These foreign corporations have come in there and exploited our 
people. That is just one of the hundreds of examples that I can cite 
where they do nothing to compensate these boys, nothing to rehabili- 
tate them. They exploit our people year after year. They turn loose 
permanent invalids upon our taxpayers. 

I had a case 

Senator Leuman. I will have to ask you to submit anything further 
that vou have in the form of a written statement. We will be very 
glad to receive it. We will keep ‘this record open for a week or 10 days, 
and you can put anything in that you wish, provided it relates to this 
subject. 

Mr. Cunserrson. I think that it does. 

Senator Leuman. That is all right. I appreciate very much your 
coming here, but we do have to limit the hearing. 

Mr. Cutpertson. That is all right. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sifton ? 





STATEMENT OF PAUL SIFTON, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, UAW-CIO 


Mr. Sirron. Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul Sifton, national 
legislative representative, UAW-CIO. This is Heinz Szeve, assistant 
director of our foundry department; and Lloyd Utter, director of our 
division of industrial health and safety of the UAW-CIO. 

Mr. Chairman, we have prepared statements which we would like 
to have included in the record. We would like to make some oral 
supplemental statements. 

At this time I would like to make brief reference to some matters 
that have been presented earlier in the hearing today, and then ask 
Mr. Szeve to begin our testimony. 

Senator Lenman. I will be very glad to receive that and have you 
make your statement. I am glad, however, that Mr. Szeve and the 
other gentlemen are going to make oral statements because we want 
to keep out as much repetitious material as possible. 

Mr. Strron. We are not reading the matter in the record, but may we 
make a reference to material in it? 

Senator LenMman, Certainly. 

Mr. Merkiesonn. These four statements that have been submitted 
already—do you want to have them inserted in the record? 

Mr. Sirron. Yes, if we may. 

Senator Leuman. They will be included in the record of the 
hearing. 

Mr. Strron. Referring to earlier matters, we would like, first, to call 
the attention of the committee to a statement made by Senator Hum- 
phrey at the time he introduced the bill, in which he recommended 
that the Labor Committee conduct an investigation of the whole sys- 
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tem or lack of system of workmen’s compensation throughout the 
United States. We want heartily to endorse and support and urge 
favorable consideration by the committee of that recommendation 
then made by Senator Humphrey. 

In support of that proposal made by him we would like, if it is 
agreeable to the committee, to have included in the record this state- 
ment, entitled “Workmen’s Compensation, a Story of Failure,” which 
the CIO published last January in the Economic Outlook. The two 
colored columns on the back page will show the crazy-quilt pattern 
of workmen’s compensation throughout the United States. 

The reason we recommend this at this time is that health and safety 
and workmen's compensation, as the chairman well knows from his 
experience in the State of New York, are really woven together. If 
there is a penalty of workmen’s compensation levied as a result of 
dangerous operation of a plant, that becomes an incentive for safe 
operation of the plant. Therefore, the two matters properly should 
be considered together. 

(The article referred to is as follows :) 


[From January 1952 Economic Outlook] 
WORKMEN’sS COMPENSATION—A STORY OF FAILURE 


Every 16 seconds around the clock, an American is injured on the job; every 
4 minutes a worker is killed or mained; every year more than 2,000,000 workers 
suffer injury or disease in the process of turning out the goods and services 
America needs 

Every one of the 61,000,000 members of the American labor force is exposed to 
some degree of danger on the job. Tomorrow, misfortune conld strike you. 

No system of industrial accident insurance can fully compensate for the pain 
and anxiety, the disruption of family life, the destruction of human faculties, 
and the loss of opportunity for both the worker and his family which follow 
disability or death. 

The best approach to compensation is to avoid accidents and occupational 
diseases. Most employers have scarcely begun to take the measures that are 
needed to promote safety. But, as some accidents are bound to oceur, a fair 
and humane system could go far in alleviating many of the worst consequences 
of these personal tragedies. Unfortunately, workmen's compensation in the 
United States does not meet that standard. 

When the first industrial accident insurance laws were passed by the States 
over 40 years ago, high hopes were aroused. Until the enactment of workmen’s 
compensation, an injured worker or his survivors could only secure damages 
if they established proof of the employer's responsibility for the accident. If 
the employer refused to make an adequate settlement, the worker had to bring 
suit in the courts. This was known as the common-law approach to liability. 

Court action meant long delays and considerable expense at a time when earn- 
ings had stopped. Furthermore, the employers used every legal loophole to evade 
responsibility and often workers and their families were intimidated with loss 
of their jobs and the blacklist, if they went to court. 

Because this system was so cruelly weighted against the worker, it gradually 
was recognized that compensation for an employee's injury or disease, both in 
medical charges and in wages lost, should be considered a cost of doing business, 

Under the emerging concept of a new approach—through workmen’s compen- 
sation—the responsibility of an employer to compensate a worker disabled on the 
job would be automatic. Prepaid insurance, financed by the employer, would pro- 
vide a blanket of protection for the victims of industrial accidents. 

One State after another enacted workmen's compensation laws. These laws 
were the first form of social insurance in America—a great forward step toward 
the goal of social responsibility. 

But in the years that have followed, the system of workmen’s compensation has 
deteriorated, and today it is the most neglected field of social insurance in 
America. 

Workmen's compensation just does not provide sufficient benefits to enable the 
injured worker to be restored to health and to provide for the needs of his family. 
But even these too meager benefits do not please reactionary insurance com- 
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panies and employers. Under their sponsorship, an offensive against even the 
existing provisions of the compensation laws was recently launched in the New 
York Times. Headlines proclaimed that : “Workmen's compensation is threaten- 
ing to become a giant squeeze” and “Industry * * * fears high compensa- 
tion costs will hurt competitive position.” 

But the only group which really has grounds for alarm over the inadequacies 
of workmen’s compensation are the workers of America. It is they who, if dis- 
abled on the job, receive average compensation of less than one-third of their 
real wage losses; it is they who are so often deprived of adequate medical care 
and generally receive nothing at all to compensate for the many other losses 
which they sustain. 


HIGH AIMS—LIMITED ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


In 1912, the First Annual Report of the Compensation Commission of the State 
of Washington identified the principal objectives of compensation laws as 
intending to: 

“Furnish certain, prompt, and reasonable compensation to the victims of work 
accidents and their dependents. 

“Relieve public and private charity of much of the destitution due to uncom- 
pensated industrial accidents. 

“Eliminate economic waste in payments to unnecessary lawyers, witnesses, 
and casualty corporations, and the expense and time loss due to trials and 
uppeals.”’ 

Forty years after these fine aims were stated, it is all too clear that work- 
men’s compensation has not lived up to expectations. Instead of improving 
with the passage of time, the benefits to disabled workers and survivors in most 
States, measured in real purchasing power, are losing ground. 

A combination of arbitrary maximum weekly benefits, arbitrary limitations on 
the number of weeks that benefits are paid, arbitrary total damages that can be 
collected in case of death or permanent total or partial disability, and fixed 
limits on the dollar amount or weeks of duration of medical care have reduced 
fhe original concept of workmen’s compensation to a mockery. 

Based on real wage losses, the survivors of fatally injured workers now re- 
ceive damages that average only 10 to 15 percent of the actual loss. Less than 
one-third of the real wage loss is collected for all injuries combined. 

But beyond the wages lost, often neither complete medical care nor adequate 
vocational rehabilitation is provided. 

In many States, unwarranted legal loopholes, in spite of the efforts made to 
eliminate them, continue to protect employers against liability, delay pay- 
ments, and dissipate compensation finally received in attorney's fees. 


INADEQUATE COVERAGE 


Although the first workmen's compensation law became effective in 1911, 
it was not until 1948—37 years later—that laws were enacted in all of the 48 
States. By that time many features of earlier laws had become out of date. 
The time lag between revision and the need for it is always very great. 

Although every State now has a compensation law, coverage is still far from 
universal. Agricultural und domestic workers remain excluded as are jobs 
designated as non-hazardous (although people do become injured on them.) 
Employees of small establishments are generally uncovered. 

As a result of various exclusions, only about 36 million members of the labor 
force are covered by the State workmen's compensation systems. 


WEEKLY BENEFITS AT POVERTY LEVELS 


While most compensation laws include the stipulation that an injured worker 
should receive. about 66 2/3 percent of his wage loss for temporary total dis- 
ability, the worker just does not collect it. Aciual payments average far less 
than. 50 percent. 

This is how it happens. 

Most of the State laws also spell out ironclad maximum weekly dollar bene- 
fits which establish the highest benefit that will be paid, regardless of the 
effect on the actual percentage of wage loss which can be collected. (See table, 
p. 103.) This average weekly maximum is about $30; in 20 States it is less. For 
example, Indiana pays a maximum of $27; Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
and West Virginia, $25; Kentucky and Maine, $24; Alabama, $21; Virginia, 
$20. (Compare these maximum benefits with the $78 per week which budget 
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studies of the United States Department of Labor declares is necessary to 
maintain a city family of 4 at an “adequate, but modest” standard of living.) 

But a $30 maximum weekly benefit only restores two-thirds of the wage loss 
if the injured worker earned no more than $45. 

However, actual average weekly earnings for all workers in manufacturing 
exceeded $65 in September 1951. Under a $30 benefit maximum, they can collect 
only 46 percent of their average weekly earnings when injured. To provide work- 
men’s compensation at the two-thirds level, average benefit payments would have 
to be increased to about $44. 

For millions of workers in the steel, automobile, aircraft, rubber, machine tool, 
oil, utility, and many other industries, the $30 maximum provides weekly com- 
pensation benefits of only 35 to 40 percent of the real wage loss. In several 
States, these workers could not possibly receive more than one-third. 

To actually provide a benefit equalling two-thirds of the wage loss of the in- 
jured workers in these industries, compensation of nearly $60 would have to be 
allowed. 

While it is true that 32 States raised their compensation benefits in 1951, the 
increases were only partial adjustments for the rise in prices and wages which 
had already occurred. By the time adjustments are made, living costs generally 
have gone up to new levels, and the new maximums, measured in real purchasing 
power, continue to decline. Present weekly maximums are now at about the 
level where the minimums ought to be. 


NONOCCUPATIONAL BENEFITS HIGHER 


Today, many group-insurance plans established by CIO unions through col- 
lective bargaining pay substantially higher benefits for nonoccupational sickness 
or injury than the maximums allowed under workmen’s compensation. For 
example, the most that a worker employed by the Ford Motor Co. can receive 
under workmen's compensation is from $6 to $17 less, depending on the State 
in which he works, than the average weekly benefit for a nonoccupational 
disability. 

The gap between maximum workmen’s compensation and collectively bargained 
group-insuranee benefits is growing. Unions generally are bargaining for dis- 
ability benefits of at least 60 percent of lost wages. These benefits are bound to 
exceed workmen’s compensation at present levels. 

As a result, many employees injured on the job are inclined to turn to their 
group-insurance plans. While CIO unions urge their members to file under work- 
men’s compensation, because they might lose their right to additional benefits 
if their disabilities prove permanent or relapses occur, who can blame a worker 
if he files for insurance which is greater in amount and is settled with far less 
controversy than the poverty-level payments of workmen’s compensation? 


THE SEVERELY HANDICAPPED SUFFER MOS1 


Under most of our workmen’s compensation laws, the more severe the injury 
the smaller the percentage of lost wages restored. 

If you lose an arm, a leg, or an eye (a permanent partial disability), the com- 
pensation is not only arbitrarily limited as to the total dollar amount and the 
actual duration; it is pathetically small. 

If you lose your arm during the course of your employment, you will receive, 
under most compensation laws, a minor fraction of your wages for about 200 
weeks. In half of the States, the maximum total benefit is $6,000 or less. Com- 
pensation for the loss of a foot ranges from 100 weeks in New Mexico to 250 
weeks if you are “lucky” enough to lose it in Wisconsin. 

Furthermore, the appraisal of the effect of the loss on future earnings, is 
thoroughly mechanical. . 

Would you write a mechanical rule that categorically states that loss of hearing 
is more harmful for all workers than loss of a foot, or vice versa? Workmen's 
compensation laws do, regardless of the occupation, age and training of the 
injured worker. In 6 states, loss of a foot is rated equal to the loss of hearing in 
both ears; in 11 States, the loss of a foot is rated higher; in 28 States, deafness 
is considered more injurious. 
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After any serious injury, permanent or otherwise, there is a period of total 
incapacitation. In as many as 15 States, this “temporary total disability” period, 
which follows a permanent injury, is not specifically compensated, but is buried 
in the inadequate benefit which is supposed to cover everything. No distinction 
is made, for example, between the benefit paid to a worker who loses a leg and 
requires a 2-year healing period and a worker whose stump is healed after 6 
months. 

Among the worst sufferers of all under workmen’s compensation are the totally 
and permanently disabled—those who become incapacitated for the rest of their 
lives. 

Depending on his age at injury dnd his present and potential earnings, a worker 
who is totally disabled for life may lose more than $100,000 in wages. But under 
the existing provisions of most workmen’s compensation laws, he could not 
possibly receive more than one-tenth of this loss. 

In thousands of American communities, workers who were totally and per- 
manently incapacitated on the job are existing only because of the charity of 
relatives and relief agencies. After exhausting their meager compensation bene- 
fits, which even in 1952 seldom exceed a total of $10,000 or continue for 500 
weeks, these victims of our productive system become pitiable outeasts—no longer 
a responsibility of their former employers. 


DEATH BENEFITS——-TRAGICALLY LOW 


An examination of the maximum benefits allowed for fatal injuries under our 
workmen’s compensation laws reveals that a human life is a cheap commodity 
in the judgment of the reactionary employers, insurance companies, and State 
legislatures which usually dominate the writing of industrial insurance schedules. 
(See table, p. 103.) 

Not only are many years of income often lost by a widow when her husband 
is killed ; children are also deprived of their breadwinner and of the guidance and 
love of a parent. 

For all of this tragic loss, Illinois, one of our richest industrial States, provides 
maximum compensation of $9,600—equivalent to less than $19 a week for 10 
years. Ohio allows $9,000; California, $8,750; Kentucky, $8,500; Virginia, 
$6,600; Vermont, $6,500; Kansas and Maine, $6,000. Under 25 compensation 
laws, arbitrary maximum total benefits for fatal injuries are $10,000 or less. 

A human life, if it is lost during working hours, apparently isn’t worth 
very much under our workmen’s compensation system. 


MEDICAL CARE AND OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE-—-NEGLECTED 


Medical care remains arbitrarily restricted as to cost and duration in as many 
as 17 States. Severely injured workers simply are not entitled to needed medical 
aid under the provisions of these laws. In Pennsylvania, no more than $250 
may be paid for medical and surgical care during a 90-day period. In Michigan, 
medical care is provided for 6 months, with three additional 6-month periods 
possible only at the discretion of the State commission. Kansas allows exactly 
$100 for medical, surgical, and hospital costs. 

The variety of restrictive provisions (see table) shows that they do not 
reflect the needs of disabled workers, but are arbitrarily and cruelly imposed. 
(Surely injured workers in Louisiana do not need only one-fifth the medical care 
that workers in Kentucky are entitled to receive. ) 

Society has the same moral responsibility to compensate workers for job- 
connected diseases as it has for accidental injuries. jsut compensation and 
cccupational disease laws often fail to recognize this responsibility. ‘ 

Five States do not cover occupational disease at all (Kansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, and Wyoming). One State (Alabama) covers only 
silicosis. Seventeen States cover only a list of specified occupational diseases. 
These lists are always behind the times. They fail to cover not only new 
diseases, but also many old ones that the particular State refuses to recognize. 
For silicosis, which is hardly a new disease for workmen, 20 States still have 
special limitations on compensation, 9 States limit medical care, and West 
Virginia makes no allowance at all for its medical treatment, 
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REHABILITATION FORGOTTEN 


No single feature of workmen’s compensation more clearly reveals the in- 
adequacy of our present industrial insurance system than the failure to provide 
vocational rehabilitation benefits for severely injured workers. One of the first 
aims of a compensation law should be to give such workers the training and 
devices needed, job placement services, and cash compensation during rehabili- 
tation. The long-run objective should certainly be the return of the injured to 
useful employment. 

Only 17 States and the District of Columbia have any provisions covering 
rehabilitation. (See table.) A few States,.including Arizona and Wisconsin, 
have begun to meet this problem in a comprehensive way. On the other hand, 
such important industrial States as California, Pennsylvania, and Michigan have 
no statutory provisions relating to rehabilitation whatsoever. In more than 
30 States, responsibility for the provision of benefits for vocational rehabilitation 
is not part of the workmen's compensation system. 


LOOPHOLES IN ADMINISTRATION 


Although the adoption of workmen’s compensation laws was supposed to elim- 
inate the old evils of the “common law” approach to the collection of damages, 
some of the worst features of this outdated procedure still exist. 

Five States still administer their laws through the courts. Individual bar- 
gaining with workers over claims is still commonplace. The volume of con- 
tested cases continues to be shocking. Any increase in compensation costs tends 
to stimulate and indiscriminate tightening on all worker claims, no matter how 
meritorious. 

A look at the substance of the many disputes shows that the old concept of 
fault has not been completely abandoned. Charges of misconduct, continued 
reference to the question of negligence, conflicts over the work origin of diseases 
and injuries, and controversy over street risk cases and acts of God still influence 
decisions and lead to the realization that workmen’s compensation is not pro- 
viding the blanket insurance that was intended. 

The dominant role of the private insurance companies in the operation of 
workmen's compensation is wasteful, and harmful to the best interests of injured 
workers. 

While 18 compensation systems make it possible for employers to buy accident 
insurance coverage from a fund maintained by the State, exclusive coverage 
by the State fund is required only by Ohio, Oregon, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Washington, and Wyoming. Under 42 workmen’s compensation laws, the private 
insurance companies are allowed full sway. 

Although workmen's compensation benefits remain pitifully inadequate for 
the injured, the large percentage of premiums retained by the commercial insur- 
ance companies is appalling. 

While the exclusive, nonprofit State funds operate at an administrative cost of 
4 to 6 percent, the mutual insurance companies retain 17 to 23 percent of the 
premiums collected and the stock casualty companies, from 28 to 38 percent, 
according to Government studies. At the same time, the injured workers and 
survivors are paid an average of less than one-half of the premium collections of 
the private insurance companies. 


PROFITS FROM MISERY 


Commercial insurance companies allege that they give better service than the 
exclusive State funds. But even if this claim could be justified, it would be 
hard to understand why this presumed extra service costs four to eight times 
as much as State fund administration. 

The cost alone of selling this commercial insurance is 12 to 18 percent of the 
premiums collected, a total of 3 or 4 times as great as the entire cost of exclusive 
State administration. The substantial commissions and brokerage fees collected, 
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about one-fourth of the benefits paid to disabled workers and survivors, certainly 
seem to have little to do with improving the quality of compensation adminis- 
tration. If there is a difference in quality, could it not be made up by paying 
better salaries to administrative personnel under the State compensation funds? 
The cost would still be a fraction of that of commercial insurance. 

The participation of insurance companies in workmen's compensation has 
not only been unjustifiably expensive; it has also had a harmful influence on 
the course of workmen’s compensation. 

In the inadequate dollar and duration maximums, labor sees the hand of the 
insurance companies’ lobbies. The convenience of insurance companies is given 
a higher priority than the needs of the disabled. As soon as a worker is injured, 
the focus of attention is toward fixing the extent of the cost and getting a release 
of liability, rather than toward assuring adequate medical care, complete voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and reasonable compensation for wages lost. The over- 
whelming desire of the insurance companies for a “closed case’? makes for pre- 
mature settlements and widespread abuses. 

For these reasons, CIO has come to the conclusion that Commercial insurance 
has no place in workmen’s compensation and that the insurance of compensation 
risks should be by exclusive state funds. 


CAN AMERICA AFFORD A DECENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION SYSTEM ? 


For over 40 years, the drafting of workmen’s compensation laws has been 
greatly influenced by claims that our economy cannot afford to pay adequate com- 
pensation. In earhier days, when the success of American industry was less 
obvious than it is now, the state legislators tried to avoid “saddling” employers 
with responsibility. But the same motivation continues today. 

Can the American economy afford decency to the victims of the production 
line? In a dozen years, our national output of goods and services has grown 
from $91 billion in 1989 to over $325 billion in 1951. In the same period, corpo- 
rate profits after taxes have increased from $5 billion to more than $18 billion. 
While our production and profits have mounted, workmen's compensation pay- 
ments have remained at poverty levels. Any claim that America cannot afford 
to pay decent compensation to the industrially injured and their survivors is 
sheer nonsense. 

Yet every attempt to increase benefits meets the taunt, as in the recent articles 
in the New York Times, that “workmen’s compensation in the field of economics 
is a luxury, and luxuries come high.” 

Ever since the first workmen's compensation law was being considered, claims 
have also been made in each State that industry would migrate if benefits became 
too “liberal.” Yet, there is not even the flimsiest evidence that business has been 
harassed by the meager allowances paid to its injured workers, 

The vicious argument that adequate compensation, whether for industrial 
accidents, unemployment, or other legitimate purposes, will drive industry out 
of one State and into another encourages the grossly immoral contest between all 
States to bribe employers at the expense of their workers. Under these circum- 
stances, What choice can labor have but to seek Federal legislation to establish 
uniform and decent workmen's compensation standards through the entire 
Nation? 

A PROGRAM FOR ACTION 


For over half a century, American labor unions have been going before the 
legislatures of the 48 States, year after year; first to seek enactment of work- 
inen’s compensation laws, and then to protect them from deterioration. 

On the whole, labor’s efforts, on a State by State basis have been frustrated. 

Therefore, the Thirteenth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations has unanimously urged an immediate and comprehensive 
investigation of workmen's compensation by the Federal Government and the 
ultimate enactment of a national workmen’s compensation law, 
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In the meantime, CIO will seek the amendment of existing State laws in an 
effort to attain the following standards: 

(1) The compulsory coverage of all employees. 

(2) Any injury or disease incurred either at the place of employment or 
reasonably related to the fact of employment should be compensable. 

(3) A benefit level of at least SO percent of the worker's wage loss should be 
provided. 

(4) Compensation should be based on the worker’s average earnings, including 
overtime, but not less than his rate of pay for full-time work. 

(5) Compensation for temporary total disability should be paid for the entire 
duration of disability ; permanent total disability, for life; fatal injuries, during 
the minority or dependency of eligible survivors. Compensation for permanent 
partial disabilities should be determined according to the individual's loss of 
earning capacity and should also provide full compensation during any period of 
temporary total disability. 

(6) Occupational diseases must be given the same status as any other per- 
sonal injuries and should be fully compensable. No preconceived list can 
anticipate all occupational diseases. 

(7) Compensation should be paid for injuries which disfigure a worker by 
searring or misshaping any part of his body. 

(8S) Comprehensive medical and hospital care of the highest quality should be 
provided, with no arbitrary maximums on amount and duration. 

(9) Restoration of the injured worker to reemployment at his maximum 
capacity must become a major responsibility of workmen’s compensation. Ben- 
efits must include all rehabilitation services, including imecome maintenance 
during retraining. 

(10) Administration of workmen's compensation laws must be recast. A tri- 
partite labor-management-public board should be given administrative respon- 
sibility. The board should maintain an exclusive State insurance fund financed 
by employer payroll taxes. All practices which deprive workers and their sur- 
vivors of benefits to which they are entitled must be ended. 

These are objectives to which every American should give full support if the 
major burdens of occupational injury and disease are ever to be lifted from the 
backs of the victims. 
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Workmen's compensation under State laws, January 1952 

















} 
Temporary total . a 
disability benefits Death benefits | 
: : saiesickiglaniaisitie ead het Benefits 
: | for voea- 
States Intended Actual Maximum 1 tional 
benefit | maximum Maximum Maximum medical care rehabili- 
as percent weekly duration in total tation 
of weekly benefit weeks payments 
wage loss allowed 
Alabama..... 2 55-65 $21 | 300..._- ; $8,400 | 90 days—$500 No. 
Alaska 65 3 4,500-9,000 1 year__- No. 
Arizona... 465 W048 8 sh ‘ Yes 
Arkansas 65 450 8, 000 deuin Yes. 
California 65 37, 000-°8, 750 No 
Colorado 50 312 8,764 6 months—$1,000__; No 
Connecticut 50 5207 No 
Delaware 60 30 | 3127 No 
District of 6624 §35 | W,C-185 Yes 
Columbia. 
Florida... 60 35 | 350 ‘ - Yes 
Georgia 50 24 300 10 weeks— $500 -| No 
Hawaii. . 6624 35 | W,C-18 5 No 
Idaho 2 60 220-37  400;C-18 5 10, 000 No. 
Iilinois ___- 275-9744 2 25. 50-34 3 6, 800-9, 600 No. 
Indiana... : 60 27 | 350 10, 000 7 ee | No. 
Iowa 6624 28 | 300 $1,500 No. 
Kansas : 60 25 ; 6,000 | 120 days—$100..._.| No. 
Kentucky 65 24 | 400 8,500 | $2,500 No. 
Louisiana 65 30 | 300 ‘ $500 : No. 
Maine 6635 24 | 300 6, 000 No. 
Maryland } 6624 32 | 500 10, 000 No. 
Massachusetts 400,C-18 5 10, 000 Yes. 
Michigan 4100) 6 months No 
Minnesota W,C-18 5 7 10, 000 ; Yes 
Mississippi 450 8, 600 Yes. 
Missouri A 12, 000 Yes. 
Montana 2 50 500. _. .-, 9 months—$1,000 No. 
Nebraska 325 No. 
Nevada W, C-18 3... 6 mos No. 
New Hampshire 300 9, 000 : No. 
New Jersey 3007 Yes 
New Mexico 50 No, 
New York W, C-18 5... Yes 
North Carolina 350 i Ricci cee = ‘ Yes. 
North Dakota W, C-18 5 Yes. 
Ohio 416 9, 000 Yes. 
Oklahoma f 13, 500 No. 
Oregon 2 AO-H624 225.3945 W, C-185 Yes 
Pennsylvania (HH24 30.) 3007 90 days—$250 10 No 
Rhode Island 60 28 | 600 : Yes. 
South Carolina 60 25 | 350 8. 000 No 
South Dakota 55 25 65,0004 7,500 | 20 weeks—$1,000 No. 
rennessee 60 25 400 7,500 | 6 months—$800 No 
lexas 60 25 | 360 A 9, 000 4 weeks No. 
Utah 60 2 27. 50-34. 37 | 313 8, 000 9, 781 Yes. 
Vermont 50 25 | 260 6,500 | 90 days—$1,000 No. 
Virginia 60 20 | 300 , 6,600 | 60 days No. 
Washington 2 20. 77-46.15 | W, C-18 5 ‘ No 
West Virginia 624 25 | W, C-185 : ‘ $1,600. _. -| Yes. 
Wisconsin 70 §37 | 500-1,000 ° : Yes, 
Wyoming 721.23-43.85 | W, C-185 6, 000 12, 350 No 
United States | *? 663§-75 121.15 | W, C-185 i eta . Yes. 


civil employees. | 


Benefits may not exceed period of time or amounts indicated 

? The lower figure represents the benefit for a single worker; the higher, the maximum for workers with 
lependents 

§ The lower figure represents payments to a widow only; the higher, maximum payments for all depend- 
ents 

‘ Plus $10 per dependent. 

5“W’' means payment to widow until death or remarriage. “C 
specified. 

6 Or 4 times average annual earnings, whichever is less. 

7 After maximum weeks of payment, benefits are reduced until children reach the age of 18; in Delaware 
the age of 16, 

§ Additional compensation during vocational rehabilitation. 

* $30 to average weekly wage. 

10 Hospitalization for 90 days in addition to the $250 total medical and surgical allowance 


’ means payment to children until age 


Note.—For a more complete comparison of the laws, write to the Superintendent of Documents, U. § 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. for: State Workmen's Compensation Laws, published 
by the U.S, Department of Labo P ‘ice: 29 cents Ihe above table is based on that publication brought 
up to date to reflect legislation passed in 1941, 
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Mr. Sirron. The first witness this morning made what he called some 
constructive-suggestions. In the same spirit I would like to have the 
record show, carrying on his statement about the national conferences 
on labor legislation in the years 1947, 1948, and 1949 recommending 
State legislation, that in 1951, last December, there was a proposal 
made to renew a similar recommendation, and after unanimous protest 
by representatives of the CIO, A. F. of L. and United Mine Workers, 
the language was changed so as to make no choice between the idea of 
the Murray bill and the idea of the Humphrey bill. 

The 1951 conference on labor legislation recommended Federal ac- 
tion to improve the health and safety conditions in the United States. 
It intended to make no choice as bet ween the two methods. 

Another point that I would like to add is that the first witness this 
morning raised a question as to whether the persons who were to ad- 
minister S. 2325 would be qualified. In section 4 (a) of S. 2325 at 
page 4, lines 21 through 25, it specifies that the director of the Bureau 
of Accident Prevention— 
shall be a person proficiently equipped for the duties of said office by reason of 
technical education or practical experience in the field of industrial health and 
safety engineering and by reason of practical administrative experience. 

Also as to the accident prevention boards, one for each industry, 
there was some impression left that there would be 50 members and 
that they would have some enforcement power. Turning to section 
5 (a) at page 5 and the top of page 6, particularly lines 1 through 11, 
the Board is to consist of 9 members, not 50 members— 
who shall be appointed by the Secretary of Labor without regard to any provisions 
of law relating to the appointment and compensation of employees of the United 
States. Four representatives shall represent employers in each industry— 
presumably they would be qualified as responsible persons representa- 
tive of the industry— 
four members shall represent employees of each industry 


again they would presumably be qualified and able and representative 
of the employees in that industry— 

and one member, who shall be designated as chairman of the Board, shall 
represent the public. The Director and the Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service, shall be ex officio members of the Board but shall have no vote. 

Senator Lenman. I do not think, Mr. Sifton, there was any testi- 
mony that indicated that the witness thought there would be 50 mem- 
bers of the Board. I think what he testified to was that in view of 
the fact that it was proposed to set up an accident prevention board 
for each industry there might be 50 boards. 

Mr. Sirron. There might be. 

Senator Lenman. I think that was his testimony. 

Mr. Strron. Then I would like to have the record show that I 
myself misunderstood. I was sitting over here and I thought he was 
giving 

Senator Lenman. I think that was his testimony. At least that 
is the way I understood his testimony. 

Mr. Sirron. As the chairman will recall, in States that have this 
system of boards for definite industries, they are small boards, and 
to carry on the point of whether they have enforcement powers, they 
would have absolutely no enforcement powers. They would hold 
hearings at which they had a draft code. The code would then be 
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revised in the light of testimony pro and con on point after point, 
and finally a recommended code would be presented to the Secretary 
of Labor, who would hold hearings and would then promulgate it 
and put it into effect. And then there would be court review upon 
that code as finally promulgated by the Secretary of Labor. 

So the Board that sits there and recommends the code is not a 
board that would apply the code in enforcement in any way. 

As to the point that was made, had there been a price tag put on 
the bill, the price tag of not having effective legislation, previous 
testimony given shows at least $3.5 billion in production losses to 
industry, and at least one and one-half billion dollars net in lost w ages. 
That is after you take into consideration compensation. If there is a 
cost in this, it would undoubtedly be substantially less than the present 
cost of chopping up people by indifference to health and safety in 
American industry and business. 

Finally, there was the point that a reason for supporting S. 2714, 
which we also support, and for not supporting S. 2325, was that it 
was realistic to support S. 2714 as the only thing that could be gotten 
through at this time. We do not subscribe to that rather ree 
view. We are for both bills. We believe that S. 2714 is good as far 
as it gees, but it will not go far enough fast enough, and we are also 
as a matter of principle for S. 2325, which we say is the very least 
that will do the job that needs to be done and we cannot in conscience 
recede from that position. 

As to the political realism of this situation, we submit that there 
is nothing wrong with the present situation that cannot be cured by 
a good, liberal political landslide in this country, and we are going 
to keep on working until there is established in this country the 
political climate that will make it pean to get not just an inade- 
quate part of what is needed, but the entire thing that is needed to 
take workers’ lives and health out of competition. If it is not too 
obvious, we want to point out to those who are pessimistic that in 
this country under the Constitution there is always an election coming 
up. 

I will reserve whatever else 1 have to say until perhaps after our 
two principal witnesses have presented their statements. 

(Mr. Sifton’s prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF S, 2325 AND S. 2714 TO THE HEALTH SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
THE SENATE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE FOR THE UAW-CIO ry PavuL 
SIFTON, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, UAW-CIO 


In this hearing, opponents of uniform Federal standards of health and safety 
and uniform enforcement thereof can be expected to repeat the same arguments, 
objections, and warnings that were used in the 1950 House Hearings on an 
earlier version of this bill and that have been used for the past 50 years against 
every piece of labor and social legislation offered in the Congress. 

We would like to point out that the argument that industrial health and safety 
can best be handled by the States because the State legislatures, governor, and 
industrial commissioners are closer to the employers, to the workers, and to the 
actual conditions in the plants, is essentially the same argument used down 
through the years against legislation to establish the right of workers to organize 
and to bargain collectively through unions of their own choosing, against Federal 
child-labor legislation, including section 12 of the Wage-Hour Act, significantly 
entitled the Fair Labor Standards Act, and against the various titles of the Social 
Security Act. 


21642—52—-—— 8 
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Each of these laws was created to meet a need common to all workers. Each 
law called for the establishment and observance of certain standards of conduct 
affecting the operation of business and industry. Attempts to apply such stand- 
ards in individual plants, in one industry, in one State, region, or section of the 
country had met with the objection that to do so would be to put some employers, 
industries, States, or regions at a competitive disadvantage. 

Some States, some communities, some employers had tried to establish and im- 
prove standards in some of these fields. But the going was hard and slow. 

For example, long before the enactment of the National Labor Relations Act 
and the Social Security Act in 1935, even before the crash of 1929, at about the 
time that the late Senator Robert F. Wagner was urging upon an inattentive 
Senate the wisdom of setting up an unemployment insurance system, employers 
in the industrial center of Rochester, N. Y., set up a system of unemployment 
insurance intended to cushion the shock to the workers and to the business life 
of the community caused by depression and mass unemployment. But, it will be 
remembered, the unchecked and raging waters of depression swept away and 
destroyed this attempt to check depression in a single community. 

This and similar attempts were later used to show the need for Federal action. 
This necessity was later described by the late Justice Benjamin Cardozo in his 
historic opinion affirming the constitutionality of the Social Security Act. 

All these measures, once bitterly fought with the same arguments that will be 
thrown against the bills before this committee, are now accepted by all except 
an intransigent minority of employers who still dream of turning back the clock 
by repeal or emasculation of all such legislation enacted since the American 
people realized that they had nothing to fear but fear itself. 

In recent years, millions of words and many man-years of time hawe been 
expended in debate over management-labor-relations legislation, as Senator 
Humphrey pointed out in introducing 8. 2325. In all this discussion, one of the 
principal arguments used in attempting to circumscribe and whittle down the 
freedom of workers to organize, to bargain, and to strike has been the matter of 
lost time, the loss in production. Yet during all this debate, industrial accidents 
and disease, 90 percent preventable, have, as Senator Humphrey pointed out, 
been causing year after year, six times as much lost time in production as has 
been lost because of industrial disputes. 

Industrial health and safety are proper subjects for Federal legislation for 
the same reason that labor-management relations are a proper subject for Fed- 
eral legislation. Gresham's law that base money tends to drive out good money 
applies pretty much throughout our economy and our society. As in coinage, 
which is a power of Congress, so throughout our economy and in our society base 
standards tend to drive out good standards; good and improving standards, uni- 
formly applied without discrimination between or among States, industries, 
plants, or individuals, tend to bring about wider and better observance of such 
higher standards. 

In industrial health and safety, as in wages and hours, in the prohibition of 
child labor, in unemployment insurance, in old age and survivors’ insurance, we 
ean have the vicious descending spiral of sweatshop and cutthroat competition 
at the expense of workers and, indirectly but nonetheless surely, at the expense 
of the health, strength, and security of the Nation as a whole. Or we can have 
the beneficent ascending spiral of better and wider industrial health and safety 
made possible by taking human health, bodies, and lives out of interstate 
competition. 

S. 2714 would give an incentive to individual States to set up and enforce indus- 
trial health and safety standards. Such incentives would be most effective in 
the States that are already farthest along in protecting workers against indus- 
trial accidents, disease, and death: it probably would be least effective in the 
States needing it most. However, the better States would continue to be held 
back by counsels of fear, fear of loss of payrolls to other less progressive States. 
To whatever extent the grants-in-aid offered under S. 2714 would improve indus- 
trial health and safety, its enactment and implementation with adequate funds 
would be a gain. Certainly enactment would be infinitely better than continued 
inaction by Congress. 

As a first preference and as a matter of justice and fundamental policy, we 
urge this committee to recommend and Congress to enact S. 2325, which squarely 
faces up to the basic problem of ending interstate competition in workers’ health 
and lives and proposes to set a fair and equal standard of health and safety for 
all employment in or affecting interstate commerce. 


Mr. Sirron. Our first witness is Heinz Szeve, of our foundry-de- 
partment, the assistant director. 
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STATEMENT OF HEINZ SZEVE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, FOUNDRY 
DEPARTMENT, UAW-CIO 


Mr. Szeve. Mr. Chairman, I want to submit the two statements for 
the record as previously agreed to. 

I am not going into too large an oral presentation here. I believe 
that the briefs that we have prepared, if the committee will read and 
investigate them, will substantially present our position. 

Weare here today to support both bills, both S. 2714 and 8S. 2325, but 
we believe that S. 2325 goes a little bit further and therefore is the 
bill that we would really like to support. 

I have a couple of statements here, and realizing that the time 
element is short and there are other witnesses who want to present 
statements to the committee, I am going to limit myself to just a 
— of problems that we have. 

\s L understand, under S. 2714 the Federal Government would give 
a certain amount of money to the States requesting it to subsidize 
health and safety in their States, but we again would be back in the 
position where we could have 48 different codes of regulations. It 
would not eliminate the situation that we have; whereas, under 8. 2325 
we would have uniform codes and regulations. We would take out of 
competition the problem that we have now. 

[ just want to refer to a statement made yesterday by Mr. Connolly, 
who is the Director of the Bureau of Labor Standards, in stating that 
the Federal Government had responsibility only in certain industries, 
It seems to me that in our industry and in organizations of our kind, if 
we would bring the problem of health and working conditions of our 
people to the position that we were willing to str ike a large segment 
of our industry in order to gain our objectives, then immediately it 
becomes of national importance. Only then, according to him, would 
it become of national importance. 

I think that the problem of health and safety of the workers of this 
country should not have to be resolved by strikes. I think it can 
he resolved very expediently under 8. 2325. The boards that would 
be set up in the particular industry, I am very sure, with the provi- 
sions made for review in that particular bill, would give us the stand- 
ard codes, and not say to an employer in one partic ‘ular State “We are 
going to force you to put this safety equipment in and make these pro- 
visions for the workers,” which would cost this manufacturer a great 
deal of money, and then in another State with which that manufac- 
turer was in competition they would not have to follow those codes and 
regulations. It would do away with the situation we have now, where, 
when we have the strength to force a manufacturer to set up decent 
codes and regulations, we are also in position of possibly putting this 
manufacturer out of business. 

So if we are going to do anything at all, as I see it, in setting up 
standard codes, let us do it under S. 2325, so that every plant in the 
same industry will abide by its codes and regulations, and the cost to 
each will be the same. It would take out of competition the lives and 
the safety and health of the workers so far as the cost was concerned 
between one State and another. 

Starting on page 12, our brief talks about the problem of silicosis, 
with which our industry is a great deal confronted, and with which 
we have a lot of problems. In the last couple of years the .problem 
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of silicosis has comé a great deal more to the minds of the rank and 
file than it previously had. Under the pension program of the VAW- 
CIO—and I am speaking of our union because I know the particular 
problems that arose, and I am sure they had the same thing uncovered 
in other unions—we usually have a clause in the pension programs 
which allows a person early retirement for disability. As I am chair- 
man of the board of the pension administration of the E. W. Bush 
Corp., I know pretty well what the problems are. We have several 
people applying for early retirement. ‘These same people we had in 
the State for examination for silicosis. They were sent back and it 
was said they had tuberculosis. When they were required to apply for 
early retirement under the pension program, we sent them to our doc- 
tors for a complete physical examination. Reports came back that 
they had silicosis. Then we retired them on our particular pension 
program. So they are now coming to hight. One such case will be 
presented here today in a short statement to the committee. 

The problem of industrial disease, especially in the foundry, is some- 
thing that we have to get at. We know that there are means and 
methods 

Senator Lenman. May I interrupt you a moment? 

Mr. Szeve. Yes, sir. 

Senator Leyman. Do you know how many States have legislation 
more or less similar to that which was enacted in New York regarding 
silicosis ? 

Mr. Strron. No, I don’t, but Mrs. Beyer of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards would know, perhaps. 

Mrs. CLara M. Bryer (Associate Director, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, Department of Labor). I think less than half. Very few of 
them have exactly the New York provision, but about half of them 
have occupational disease provisions which would cover silicosis. 

Senator LeHman. It was something very close to my heart and we 
passed it only after a very hard fight. It was 12 or 13 years ago, but 
as I recall it, we passed legislation affecting silicosis alone before we 
passed the bill covering occupational diseases generally. Is that your 
recollection ¢ 

Mrs. Bryer. I doubt that, Senator. You did have coverage, but 
silicosis was not considered an occupational disease which was covered 
under your first list. You had more or less a list coverage. Then you 
amended it to cover silicosis and gradually brought it in. 

Senator Lruman.I mean the original legislation was on silicosis. 
That was passed prior to the time we passed the bill covering occupa- 
tional diseases generally. 

Mrs. Bryer. New York was one of the first States. 

Senator LenHMan. I am quite sure that was the case. 

Mr. Sirton. Senator, it would be interesting, if you remember, that 
after you passed it where you had 100 percent coverage, immediately 
there was such an uproar you had to go back and make it by stages 
and it took 14 years to get the full coverage as I recall, and only a few 
years ago did they get full coverage. There was an accumulated 
liability that it was claimed would not permit complete coverage at 
once, 

Senator Lenman. We also covered in that bill, as I recall it, provi- 
sions for safety devices. 





Mr. Swron. Yes, sir: that is where they found they saved money. 
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In Rockefeller Center excavation they put in a rock drill with a hollow 
core that sucked the dust away from the c utting bit at the bottom of 
the hole as fast as it was cut out of the rock. They found they were 
digging quicker, cheaper by exhausing the dust and putting it in a 
bag. They actually made money out of being safe. 

Mr. Szeve. The other problem we have with silicosis is the loss 
from exposure to disease and the variance in the different States. We 
have the problem of industries decentralizing, people moving from one 
State to another, where in one State they say they have to be exposed 
for a period of 5 years, and in another State they would probably 
have to be exposed, say, for 3 years. They would work in a particular 
plant for a period of 3 years. After 3 years in one plant, 4 years ina 
new State would give them a total of T years, but under a State law 
which says they have to be exposed in that State for 5 years before 
they would have any chance to get any compensation whatsoever they 
would be ruled out. 

We have the other problem that we can’t get the States to agree, 
except a few of them, where you are exposed in one State and not in 
another over the period of time, as to the time limitations and as to 
where you have to file a silicosis claim. That is pretty well covered in 
our brief. 

I want to point out one more thing in closing. Mr. Connolly made a 
great deal in his brief yesterday of the problem of skilled workers, the 
problem of the Federal Government spending a great deal of money 
training skilled workers and then having them go out and get hurt 
and lose all the money and lose the productive capacity that they 
originally had. Inthe foundry industry, which I am now speaking of, 
we have a great problem as far as the journeymen core makers and 
molders are concerned. They are leaving the industry. Even the 
skilled men who have been in the industry for years are leaving the 
plants and going into other fields of occupation because of the silicosis 
problem and because of the tremendous hazard of the industry. I 
know that as far as the foundry industry is concerned right now, it 
could be run at capacity. As far as the machine tool industry is con- 
cerned, where they need journeymen core makers and molders, they 
can't get them for the simple reason that people don’t want to work 
under the conditions that they have to work, with the probability they 
can be there 9 or 10 years and then get silicosis and then be thrown 
out on the street. 

Those are our points in bringing out the need for uniform laws and 
regulations. 

In closing, knowing that there are other witnesses, I want to thank 
the committee in behalf of the UAW-CIO for the chance to appear 
here and make our presentation. 

(Mr. Szeve’s prepared paper follows :) 


STATEMENT IN SUpPPorT OF S. 2325 ann S. 2714 To THE HEALTH SURCOMMITTEF OF 
rHE SENATE LABOR AND PusLic W call COMMITTEE FOR THE UAW-CIO py 
HEINZ SzZEVE, ASSISTANT DirecTOR, FouNpRY DEPARTMENT, UAW-CIO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, hearings on these two bills 
could hardly be more timely than they are. The needless loss of workers’ lives, 
limbs, and health is becoming worse year by year, not better. The loss in man- 
power and production is colossal. Because, as Senator Humphrey stated in intro 
ducing 8S, 2325, October 19, 1951, it is largely preventable, this loss is tragic in 
terms of human suffering, hardship, and lost opportunity for disabled workers 
and their wives and children. We, who year after year see our brother and 
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sister workers killed or injured by preventable accidents and occupational disease 
because under present competitive conditions it costs too much to be careful, 
want to state that this human suffering and loss amount to a national shame. 

As Senator Humphrey pointed out, we are falling behind in the race with 
industrial hazards, disease, lost-time accidents, and industrial deaths. That was 
true on the basis of 1950 figures as compared with 1949 figures, both in numbers 
of accidents and industrial deaths and in the frequency and severity of accidents 
per hundred thousand workers. 

Now the preliminary BLS figures, which have become available since Senator 
Humphrey introduced his bill, show that the situation he described has become 
worse. We are falling further behind. 

In spite of all the expensive propaganda about voluntary safety work, safety 
campaigns, and State-by-State improvements—and contrary to the false and 
misleading suggestion that workers are safer at work than anywhere else—the 
facts show that: (1) Safety and health conditions in America are getting steadily 
worse, not better, and; (2) workers who actually are engaged on the job an 
average of less than 41 hours a week, or less than 25 percent of the 168 hours in 
a week, suffer 45 percent of all their injuries and 33 percent of fatalities while 
at work. 

It is simply not true that workers are safer on the job than when they are 
away from it. They are in more danger when at work than at other times. 

We appear here in support of both S, 2325 and §S. 2714. We are in agreement 
with the aims of both bills. We feel, however. that S. 2714. though a good bill, 
does not go far enough to do the job of reducing at once throughout the United 
States the large and growing toll of industrial injuries and deaths. 


UNITED STATES SAFETY CODES, THE ANSWER TO INTERSTATE COMPETITION IN WORKERS’ 
LIVES 


For reasons that I will state briefly and that will be developed and supported 
in detail later by Lloyd Utter, director of our division of industrial health and 
safety. and by Paul Sifton, our national legislative representative, more is needed 
than Federal incentives in the form of grants-in-aid to such States as may agree 
to be more decent in safeguarding workers against industrial accidents, disease, 
and death. 

Years of experience in attempts to get adequate health and safety standards 
and adequate enforcement thereof out of State legislatures and State labor 
departments and commissions have convinced our foundry workers and our 
entire membership of 1,250,000 workers that Federal law, Federal codes, and 
uniform enforcement thereof under Federal standards are the only thorough 
und effective way to stop the on-the-job accidents, occupational diseases, and 
industrial deaths that in 90 percent of the cases could be prevented. 

At present States with low standards of health and safety and of enforce- 
ment of those standards argue that they cannot afford to improve those standards 
and tighten enforcement: States with more nearly decent standards likewise 
say they cannot afford to improve standards and enforcement. Always the alibi 
is the same: Interstate competition; it costs too much for any one State to be 
decent; it costs too much to be humane; it costs too much to conserve workers’ 
lives, health, and limbs; human safety is treated as a deferrable expense; men 
and women are more expendable than machines or money. 

The health, safety, and lives of workers in employment in or affecting inter- 
state commerce are clearly a Federal concern and responsibility. We believe 
it can be argued that the health and safety of all workers in all employment 
are a Federal responsibility; certainly, the coverage proposed in S. 2325 is 
clearly within the constitutional assignment of responsibility and authority to 
the Federal Government, not only under the welfare clause but under the com- 
merce Clause as well, since industrial accidents, disease. and death adversely 
affect the welfare of the people and obstruct the commerce of the United States. 


SOME MEASURE OF THE NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


How great, how urgent is the need for this legislation? 

Behind the cold, impersonal statistics are the lives, hopes, and disappoint 
ments of millions of injured, disabled, or slain workers and their dependents 
or survivors and the anxieties of all other workers not yet industrial casualties : 

Work injuries and deaths in 1950 were greater than in 1949. Injuries in- 
creased by 100,000 to 1.950.000; fatalities increased by 500 to 15,000. 
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In 1949, injuries were 3,250 per 100,000 workers; in 1950, they increased to 
3,350. 

In 1949, there were 26 deaths per 100,000 workers; in 1950, there were 27 
deaths per 100,000 workers. 

The toll in work injuries increased again in 1951 over 1950. Disabling work 
injuries were sustained by more than 2 million workers, the total of 2,100,000 
being an increase of 150,000 or 9 percent above the total of 1,950,000 in 1950. 

Although part of this increase in the volume of injuries may be attributable to 
higher employment, work injuries increased more than employment increased, 
so that there was an increase in the rate as well as the volume of injuries. 

Of the 1951 total, approximately 16,000 injuries resulted in deaths. 

Another 91,000 work injuries caused some permanent disability, such as an 
amputation of some member of the body or the permanent impairment of some 
function of the body. This group of disabled workers included about 1,600 
cases in which the disability was so serious as to incapacitate the worker com- 
pletely for gainful employment for the duration of his life. 

The combination of higher injury rates and increased employment produced a 
20 percent increase in volume of injuries in manufacturing in 1951 over 1950. 

Before presenting UAW-CIO members who have been injured and disabled. 
because of unsafe working conditions and who will tell the facts about circum- 
stances under which they sustained these injuries and the results of such dis- 
ablement, I want to lay before the committee some facts about my own industry, 
the foundries of this country. 

The foundry workers of the UAW-CIO work under the most hazardous condi- 
list of the most dangerous industries. The following table, taken from the BLS 
study, Work Injuries in the United States in 1950, shows this well. 
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We are in full agreement with the aims of S. 2325. Foundry workers in par- 
ticular feel that something has to be done quickly and efficiently to alleviate 
the toll of blood and tears which year in and year out is extracted from them. 


FOUNDRIES-—ONE OF THE MOST HAZARDOUS INDUSTRIES 


According to a Bureau of Labor Statistics study on industrial injuries, in the 
year 1948 alone, among the 230,000 foundry men working in independent foundries 
and covered by this study, 16,662 suffered disabling work accidents. This toll 
was much heavier than in most other industries by whatever standard we might 
want to measure it. 

Foundry workers in this survey accounted for 2% percent of all manufacturing 
employment covered, but accidents in foundries accounted for more than 6 per- 
cent of all manufacturing accidents. 

The injury frequency rate is the ratio of the number of disabling work injuries 
per million man-hours of exposure. In 1948 this frequency rate amounted, in iron 
foundries, to 39.7, in steel foundries to 30.5, in nonferrous metal foundries to 25.0. 

As can be seen from the following table, the injury frequency rate in each part 
of the foundry industry for each of the years between 1945 and 1948 was con- 
sistently far above the average frequency rate for all manufacturing industries 
combined. 

These are the cold facts which every foundry worker knows from his own pain- 
ful experience: A man working even in the “best” part of the industry, in the 
nonferrous metal foundries, has a 50 percent greater chance of suffering a dis- 
abling injury that a man working under normally hazardous conditions. If he 
works in an iron foundry, his chances of getting hurt are between 2 and 214 times 
as great as those of an average manufacturing worker. 


ACCIDENTS CAN BE PREVENTED 


These high injury rates, which show very little consistent downward movement, 
seem to suggest that there are extreme hazards inherent in the industry which 
are beyond man’s control. One might particularly think of the dangers connected 
with the handling of molten metal which might cause unpredictable hazardous 
conditions. 

But here the cold facts disapprove any such assumption. The Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labor has collected statistics on accidents by industry and by cause of 
accident over many years. These statistics prove conclusively that most of 
the accidents are not acts of God, something beyond human control, but are 
caused by management’s drive for higher and higher profits and its disregard for 
the welfare of its employees. This can be shown by an analysis of the following 
table: 


TABLE 2.—Comparison of injury frequency rates in all manufacturing industries 
and the foundry industries, 1945-48 


! ' 
1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
] 
Fre- Per Fre- | Pan | Fre Fre- 
quency} cone | auency cent quency Per- |quency| Pei 
rate P rate | rate cent | rate cent 
| | 
Total manufacturing 18.6 100.0 19.9 100. 0 18.8 | 100.0 17.2} 100.0 
Iron foundries 44.8 240.9 47.3 237.7 44.5 234.7 39.7 230. 8 
Steel foundries 35.9 | 193.0] 34.6] 173.9 32.2] 171.3| 30.5] 177.3 
Nonferrous foundries. - 25.5 | 137.1 30.0) 150.8 27.0 | 143.6 25. 0 145 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletins 889, 921, 945, and 975 
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Only a relatively small proportion of all accidents are caused by hazards 
typically connected with foundry operations. Injuries caused by hot substances 
and flames account for not more than one-tenth to one-fifth of all injuries in- 
curred. Year in and year out the largest group of injuries consists of those in- 
curred in the handling of materials. Thjs one group accounts roughly for one- 
third of all accidents. Another 10 to 15 percent of all injuries are caused by 
falling objects or by striking objects or persons. In other words, nearly half of 
all accidents are either directly or indirectly connected with poor housekeeping 
conditions. 

A study of the foundry industry made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1942 arrived at the same conclusion and described the typical hazardous situation 
as follows: 

“Materials and equipment placed in irregular and unstable piles, stored ma- 
terials which encroached upon aisles and workplaces, loose materials and equip- 
ment left in aisles and workplaces, and congestion of materials in small spaces 
were outstanding among the poor housekeeping conditions which led to acci- 
Gna F.%. 

“Lack of adequate plant space, arising from expanded wartime activities, was 
the source of many of the poor housekeeping conditions. Similarly, lack of 
space was the underlying reason for many of the unsafe conditions which were 
classified as hazardous procedures or poor plant lay-out. The latter group 
primarily included such unsafe conditions as the placement of workers in close 
proximity to one another so that they interfered with each other’s movements, 
or to the placement of operations so that the workers were exposed to the danger 
of being struck by cranes, crane loads, or passing vehicles” (BLS-Injuries and 
Accident Causes in the Foundry Industry, 1942, Bull. 805, pp. 45-46). 

The overcrowded conditions and the poor material-handling equipment have 
obviously improved very little since that study was made. Management still pre- 
fers to economize in plant space and equipment at the expense of its workers. 

We are absolutely sure that, if production standards were sufficiently reduced 
so as to allow for the extreme hazard of the operations and if all piecework 
were abolished, the “unsafe personal acts” in the foundry industry could be 
substantially reduced. Here we agree entirely with the splendid statement made 
by Congressman Burke when he introduced his bill H. R. 4997 in the Eighty-first 
Congress. 

“Tt would be my hope that, under this bill which I have today introduced, 
health and safety codes would be developed which would not be limited to adjust- 
ing workers to hazardous operations but would give more attention to changes 
in the operations themselves so as to reduce the hazards and thereby cut down 
the toll of deaths and disabling injuries more sharply than can be done by health 
and safety work that is limited largely to safeguarding workers against ma- 
terials, machinery, methods, and housekeeping that are basically hazardous and 
wasteful of human life” (Congressional Record, speech by Hon. Thomas H. Burke, 
June 6, 1949). 

This is an excellent statement and I am sure that all foundry workers would 
agree with every word. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


There is another way to prove beyond contradiction that something can be done 
about the hazards inherent in the foundry industry. A relatively small group of 
safety-conscious, progressive foundries report their accidents every year to the 
National Safety Council. From this information the Council computes frequency 
rates which are published every year. In the following table the frequency rates 
of this small safety-conscious group are compared with the average experience 
computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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TABLE 4.—Comparison of injury rates in foundries as reported by the National 
Safety Council and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1945-48 





j 
Frequency rate 


| Bureau of Labor Sta- 








Year National | tistics foundries 
Safety eg mitientatiliaaiatadliasiccodihate 
Council | | a 
foundries ) | .Non- 
Iron | Steel ferrous 
wii Sa i ‘cial cies Dieeiiiaieemimciaedl 
1948 . ; ies i 21.06 | 39.7) 30.5) 25.0 
1947 ine cnaltiotagl Z By ~ ie 25.07; 44.5 32.2 | 27.0 
1946 : : : , aan sean 23.69 47.3) 34.6 30.0 
1945 ; a . rie ee ZS ma 22.07 | 448) 35.9 25. 5 


| 
| 


Source: Accident Facts: National Safety Council and Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletins 889, 921, 945, 
and 975 


This table shows dramatically the enormous responsibility which rests on 
management in the foundry industry with regard to health and safety. A worker 
in the foundry which has a safety-conscious management has roughly twice as 
great a chance to stay alive and healthy as a worker in an average iron foundry. 
Much more so than in other industries, foundry-industry management is literally 
master over life and death, and it falls far short of measuring up to its responsi- 
bilities. S. 2325 would bring protection to all foundry workers. 

The injury frequency rates, appear to be lowest among the smallest and among 
the largest plants. 

In the smallest plants the employer is working within the shop. There is a 
closer personal relationship between the employer and the employees, and this 
might account in part for the better safety record. 

In the very large plants, as shown in the Bureau of Labor Statistics study, 
there is usually a special safety engineer whose sole responsibility is to inspect 
and supervise safety regulations. 

In the middle-sized shops these safety functions are usually exercised by other 
groups of the supervisory force who feel that their main responsibility is to get 
out production, and who may consider safety regulations a mere nuisance. 

The situation is worse in the smaller shops which employ between 10 and 250 
employees. As a rule, their equipment is outmoded and obsolete, and they are 
in a precarious competitive position. Consequently, they try to cut costs, at the 
expense of their workers. After a long and bitter struggle organized labor 
established the principle that wages have to be taken out of competition. 
Workers should not have to suffer for the incompetence and inefficiency of man- 
agement. We have said quite frankly that we felt that an employer has no 
right to stay in business if he can do so only by paying less than a living wage. 

While we have made some progress in establishing this principle with regard 
to wages, we have yet to establish it with regard to safety regulations. We have 
to take out of competition not only wages but also the blood, the health, and the 
lives of the workers who today are sacrificed because management feels that it 
can’t afford decent safety measures. We have to establish the principle that an 
employer ought to stay in business only if he is willing to meet, at the very least, 
the minimum safety regulations. 

Workers in small shops employing 10 to 100 employees account for roughly 
one-fourth of all iron-foundry employees and roughly one-fifth of the employees 
in all types of the independent foundry industry. Workers employed in medium- 
sized shops employing between 100 and 500 employees account roughly for two- 
fifths of all employees. Combined, these two groups include close to 200,000 men 
Including their families, there are at least 500,000 people whose welfare depends 
on a group of men who, in order to save a penny, are willing to gamble with the 
health and safety and even the lives of their employees. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 1942 foundry study suggests that safety con 
ditions in the industry would be considerably improved if all foundries could be 
made at least as safe as the largest. 

The chances of incurring a disabling injury could be reduced greatly, depend- 
ing on the type of foundry. Such an improvement should be no impossible job. 
The degree of safety achieved in the large shops as measured by any standard is 
not too good, and, consequently, bringing the other shops up to this standard 
seemns a rather modest goa). But if we think in terms of human welfare and 
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human happiness, even this modest achievement would be of tremendous im- 
portance. Uniform Federal standards properly enforced would do even more. 


THE PROBLEM OF SILICOSIS 


Occupational diseases are often ignored in studies of industrial injuries. One 
of the most vicious results of the policies of selfish and greedy employers in the 
foundry industry, and in other industries as well, may be seen in the tragic 
destruction of health and happiness caused by industrial diseases such as silicosis. 

Dr. L. E. Hamlin wrote an article titled “Review of Silicosis,” which was pub- 
lished in a study called Industry Tuberculosis Silicosis Compensation. In this 
article, on page 51, he states that the hazard of silicosis bears particularly hard on 
the foundry workers who clean and grind castings. This cleaning and grinding 
process contaminates the air with very small particles of silica which are inhaled 
into the lungs. 

The silica particles will, in time, destroy the tissues of the lungs. AS a conse- 
quence, the function of the lungs is impaired. The exchange of oxygen for carbon 
dioxide becomes more difficult as the condition advances. The patient succumbs 
to fatigue easily and is short of breath even in a well-ventilated place. 

His difficulty is analogous to that of a fish out of water which dies because its 
respiratory organs are not adapted to extracting oxygen from air. The fish will 
struggle to get back to water, and if it does return to its natural environment, it 
will live. 

The person with silicosis, however, has no escape. When his lung tissue is 
destroyed, it cannot be replaced. He not only suffers from the consequences of 
his inability to breath, but being short of breath makes it more difficult to earn 
a living. When the condition of silicosis is diagnosed, a change of environment 
is recommended, but the silicotic will find difficulty in getting employment. The 
process by which he gained work skills has made it impossible for him to use 
these skills in order to earn his living. Here he finds a problem which he cannot 
solve by himself, a vicious circle consisting of a reduced income and of sickness 
which demands more income for its alleviation. 

His problem is the same as that of the slave laborer in Siberia who must attain 
a certain quota of work in order to get a full ration of food. If the slave becomes 
ill and cannot make his quota, his ration is reduced. When his food allowance is 
reduced, he becomes weak and even less able to meet the standard. His life 
becomes a mad race between death from starvation and death from exhaustion. 

In Russia, this treatment of the slaves is justified by saying that the utopian 
end justifies the means. We don’t accept that principle in this country. Under 
workmen's compensation laws, we provide—somewhat less than adequately—for 
medical care and disability payments for our workers. Thus we ease our con- 
science for the ill treatment of workers which we permit to continue. 

The prevention of accidents is much easier than the repair of human bodies 
and certainly more humanitarian. This is the basis of the need for a Bureau 
of Accident Prevention. The damage done by industrial diseases and injuries 
is in many cases impossible to remedy. One such disease is silicosis. 

Silicosis is preventable. It is caused by dust particles. Dust can be controlled, 
but no one can repair the destruction of lung tissue. The cause of silicosis has 
been known for a long time, but the prevention of the disease has not been 
effective. One reason is because the burden of the affliction is shifted to the 
worker and his family. 


WORK MEN’S COMPENSATION AND SILICOSIS 


One of the finest things which Senator Humphrey did in his speech October 
19, 1951, was to relate accident prevention and workmen’s compensation. We 
believe that uniform standards for both accident prevention and workmen’s 
compensation must be established in order to solve the problem of encouraging 
the employer to remove the causes of accidents and injuries. We fully support 
Senator Humphrey’s suggestion to set up a special study of workmen’s compen- 
sation. We strongly urge the Senate Labor Committee to undertake such a study 
and investigation. The CIO Economic Outlook for January 1951 makes plain 
the need for study and action. 

How do our workmen’s compensation laws provide for the relief and care of 
people who contract silicosis? To begin with, we don’t have a law, we have half 
a hundred such laws. Eight States make no provision for compensation of any 
kind of occupational disease, while the provisions in other States operate to bar 
compensation to the sick and injured without rhyme or reason. 
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Silicosis is an insidious affliction which depends upon the concentration ‘of 
silica in the air and on the length of the period of exposure. The seriousness 
of the disease is measured, for compensable purposes, by the amount of destruc- 
tion of lung tissue as shown by X-ray studies. 

So we find that in 13 States silicosis is not a compensable disease unless there 
is a history of 5 years’ exposure. In these States, a man who has only a 4-year 
history of exposure despite any other manifestations of ill health or of lung 
tissue destruction is not suffering from a compensable disease. He can go back 
to the foundry or to the mine for another year, and then he becomes eligible 
for aid. The chances are great that the aid will be used for a funeral ceremony, 
but legally he has been provided for. 

In several other States a long period of residence or a long history of work 
experience must be proved before the worker's disease is recognized as being 
compensable. This kind of a requirement is sheer nonsense in a country where 
mobility is great, where 1 person in 5 las changed his residence in the last 10 
years, Where very few people live in the home where they were born. 

\ similar kind of requirement demands that the claim must be made within a 


period of 1 year or less after exposure. However the diagnosis of silicosis can 


only be made by an autopsy or by an X-ray study conducted by a_ trained 
radiologist. A worker couid be very ill and not know that he has silicosis, A 
general practitioner could examine a worker who has silicosis and not make a 
Osis. What happens to the worker if the diagnosis is not made 
Within the time limit? What happens to his family? 

These requirements are written into laws on the premise that workers are 
crooks and are trying to defraud the concerns which maintain establishments 
where people are exposed to silica dust. Such requirements enable us to state 
that we have taken care of the worker to the full extent of the law, even if the 
law slams the door shut in his face. It is very convenient to shift the blame 
to the law. 

Here is an expression of the type of mentality which writes these provisions 
infolaw. The Detroit Free Press on July 20, 1950, quoted Join H. Hughes, New 
York State Senator, in regard to the Michigan Unemployment Compensation 
Commission law. “The Michigan law is superior in many ways to the New 
York law,’ said Hughes. “For instance, the MUCC disqualifies applicants better 
than we do.” The same kind of thinking is evident in connection with work- 

en's compensation. We enact a law to provide certain benefits to workers 
and then its suecess is measured by the degree to which it denies those benefits. 

Workmen's compensation restrictions I have described should be stri¢ken from 
the books. Any worker suffering from silicosis should receive protection and 
medical care and not have to face a process of buck passing and evasion. One 
fact cannot be evaded—silicosis is acquired at work, not in a sand trap at a golf 
course or on a sandy beach. 

Here is what Dr. L. E. Hamlin has to say: “A majority [of silicosis cases] are 
unaware that they have developed the disease because symptoms are lacking’ 
(Industrial Tuberculosis Silicosis Compensation, p. 51). 

This opinion obviously was not consulted in the drafting of the vicious regula- 
tions cited above. 





THE NEEDS OF THE WORKERS WHO CONTRACT SILICOSIS 


Silicosis is a progressive disease. If it is diagnosed soon enough, the worker 
may be saved from disablement. If it is not, the worker may be unable to do any 
work in order to support himself. In this case, it is possible that he may be able 
to get compensation. 

But in many States the worker who is not completely disabled is not provided 
for, and yet he is a sick man and needs special care and diet and working condi- 
tions. He may be able to do only light work and so finds it impossible to earn as 
much money as before. In this case, the worker with silicosis should have a 
supplementary income, one adequate to provide the standard of living necessary 
for a sick man. ; 

Silicosis progresses only in a bad environment. Once a worker has been 
diagnosed as having silicosis, however mild, a physician will advise him to get 
into a healthier environment. This usually means a transfer to another job 
within the establishment at poorer pay or hunting for a jeb in another establish- 
ment. This period is very trying for the worker. First he learns that he has an 
incurable disease and secondly he learns that he has to find another job. Not only 
his health, but his earning power must suffer. : 
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Of course if the environment is improved, he does not have this double impact 
to overcome. 

Dr. Paul J. Bamburger writes in an article entitled “Management of the Sili- 
cotic Patient”: 

“The primary responsibility of the physician who undertakes the management 
of the patient with silicosis is to advise him intelligently and truthfully as to the 
necessity for a change of employment. Sayers, in explaining the view 
the Division of Industrial Hygiene, United States Public 
out that a man should not be removed from work to which he is accustomed and 
at which he is able to earn his living merely because a diagnosis of simple 
silicosis has been made. He emphasizes the need for removing the dust rather 
than the man, and feels that if the atmospheric concentration of dust is brought 
within safe limits, there is little reason to believe that the silicosis will progress 
more rapidly than if the man were placed in another occupation.” 

However, logical this answer is, it certainly has not been heeded. 
of finding a new job still exists. One State has made a 
this situation. The Monthly Labor Bulletin of November 
follows: 

“In Ohio, the special allowances in silicosis cases for change in occupation, 
when found medically advisable in order to decrease substantially further 
exposure to silica dust, was increased from $10 to $20 per week and extended 
from 26 to 30 weeks. In addition. an allowance of 6624 percent of loss of 
wages, subject to a maximum of $20 per week, resulting from a change in occupa- 
tion, is permitted for a period of 75 weeks.” 

This is a very good provision. Uniortunately it operates in only one State. 

Silicosis is not curable. The condition cannot be improved. No one can grow 
new lungs. If a person has a severe disability, he can only do light work and 
probably very low-paid work. He needs good food and good living conditions 
because he is very susceptible to infectious diseases. 

Dr. L. E. Hamlin states on page 55 of the report mentioned previously : 

“Wher infection (nearly always tuberculous) enters the picture, silicosis 
becomes a matter of real concern to the employee, his family, his fellow workers. 
the management, the doctor, the industrial hygienist, and the safety director. 
The disease is now complicated and the outlook much more serious. Unfortu- 
nately its presence is not readily detected, for tuberculosis. once established in 
the silicotic, does not differ materially in its clinical aspects from tuberculosis 
in the nonsilicotie, except that in certain cases progression in the former m 
more rapid.” 

And tuberculosis occurs frequently in the worker who has been weakened 
by silicosis. The annual report of the Illinois Industrial Commission shows 
that 9 of the 44 workers in Illinois who reported silicosis also had tuberculosis. 

This need for income maintenance exists for the rest of the life of the person 
who has a severe case of silicosis. There is just no sense to limiting disability 
allowances to any term of years, 5 or 10 or 20. People who have silicosis do not 
get well, ever. They are serving a life sentence. 

Adequate workmen's compensation laws are a crying need in this country. 
The eligibility provisions should bear some relationship to the period in which 
the disease develops and beconies manifest. The benefits should last throughout 
the period of disability whether temporary or permanent. The benefits should 
be related to the actual possibilities of rehabilitation and to the special need 
for a better than average standard of living for those who are disabled. 

A simple rule should guide all of this legislation: Any workman who becomes 
disabled in the course of his work should be given adequate medical care, an 
adequate income to protect him from further disease or injury, and special 
training and reemployment opportunities in order to enable him to live a 
happy and useful life. 

But the best of laws which would provide medical care and compensation for 
the workmen who suffer from silicosis are evidence that a problem exists, and 
one which should be solved. 

Dr. Bamberger gives a logical answer in the article referred to previously : 

“* * * It should be required that the air these patients breathe be made to 
conform to established minimum standards of freedom from dangerous dusts.” 

If safe working conditions cannot be provided in an establishment, then the 
establishment should be closed down. If we cannot appeal to the humanitarian 
instincts of employers, then let us play on their selfish instincts. Let us make 
the exposure of human beings to a deadly environment so expensive that cheaper 
and healthier methods of doing the work will be used 
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SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY HEINz Szeve, ASSISTANT Director, FounpRY 
DEPARTMENT, UAW-CIO 


The foundries in Muskegon, Mich., have been operating more than 50 years. In 
those 50 years, although the foundries in Muskegon have presented the worst 
safety conditions in the country, particularly in regard to dust hazards causing 
silicosis, they have paid only a handful of claims for compensation for disability 
caused by silicosis. They have refused to recognize these claims and have re- 
fused to make substantial improvements and reduce the dust hazard. 

The workmen’s compensation law for the State of Michigan was first enacted 
in 1937. It did not cover foundry workers generally, but only covered a few 
occupations in the foundry, and then wholly inadequately. 

In 1943, the workmen’s compensation law was amended so as to include all 
foundry workers. However, the scale of payments was low and much less 
than that provided for other types of injuries and diseases. 

Even at the present time, silicosis is not compensated to the same extent as 
are other occupational injuries and diseases, and the right to compensation 
for silicosis is hedged in by undue restrictions and clauses. 

Apparently, the employers think that the law does not take care of people 
who contract silicosis, because, as stated before, they refuse to pay claims except 
under the gun. 

The safety code of the State hasn’t been materially changed since 1908. The 
State has little or no authority to enforce proper standards, and workers who 
are employed in foundries are often pronounced disabled or dead because of 
“heart trouble,” pneumonia, or tuberculosis. Yet, whenever a real investigation 
is made of the underlying causes for these conditions, silicosis is found to be 
the offending agent. 

The employers’ failure to adequately provide safeguards against the dust 
hazard causing silicosis is one that a civilized community cannot tolerate. The 
State legislature, controlled as it is by the manufacturers’ associations and in- 
surance companies, refuses year after year to pass any proper safety laws. Un- 
less the Federal Government acts to set a uniform proper standard of safety 
with a law sufficiently armed so we can enforce these standards upon employers, 
we feel that the foundry workers of the Muskegon area will continue to die of 

“unknown causes.” 


Senator Lenman. Is silicosis the chief occupational disease in your 
trade ? 

Mr. Szeve. In the foundry industry. 

Senator Leuman. That is what I was talking about; yes. I know 
that it is not covered in all the States. 

Mr. Szeve. No; it isn’t. 

Senator Leuman. It already has been testified that it is covered 
only in possibly half the States, but in those States where it is covered 
is the coverage reasonably and fairly uniform, or does it differ very 
greatly ¢ 

Mr. Szeve. The coverage differs greatly as to the time of exposure 
and as to the limitations on claim in case you leave your job and go 
to another job and the disease shows up later. It is not a disease that 
you can pick up in 1 day. It is something that takes some time. Once 
you get it, you can’t get rid of it. The only way that we are going to 
solve that problem is to have uniform codes on it. We know that 
there are certain preventive measures, and I think it was testified by 
Dr. Miller yesterday morning that they do know the causes of it. 
They know how to prevent it. I think, if we know that, then we should 
have uniform codes and regulations to prevent the disease rather than 
have 48 different versions of it. 

Senator Lenman. You must have records in the Bureau of the inci- 
dence of silicosis as a disease in various States. Has the incidence 
greatly decreased in New York State since the adoption of the code? 

Mrs. Berer. I wouldn’t know offhand, Senator, but I can get the 
figures for you. 
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Senator Lenman. I would like to have it because I think we will 
find a very marked decrease. 

Mrs. Bryer. I know in Wisconsin it reduced m: iterially after they 
applied the occupational diseases control there. : 

Senator Lenman. If you will put that in the record, please. 

(The information to be furnished is as follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS, 
Washington, April 3, 19: 


~~ 


Mr. KENNETH MEIKLEJOHN, 
Staff Director, Senate Subcommittee on Health, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: IT am attaching a statement on the experience with 
silicosis cases under New York and Wisconsin workmen's compensation laws, as 
requested by Senator Lehman. Later figures are not available, but I see no reason 
why the picture should have changed markedly since 1948. The drop in cases 
in Wisconsin is more striking than in New York. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARA M. Bryer, Associate Director. 


EXPERIENCE WITH SILICOSIS CASES UNDER NEW YORK AND WISCONSIN WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION LAWS 


Originally the New York workmen's compensation law did not cover occupa- 
tional diseases. In 1920, the law was amended to provide for schedule coverage 
of occupational diseases. Silicosis was not included, however, in the list of 
diseases covered. 

In 1935, the law was amended to provide for full coverage of all occupational 
diseases, including silicosis. An amendment in 1936 placed certain limitations 
on the coverage and benefits for silicosis and other dust diseases. These limi- 
tations on silicosis remained in effect until 1947. At that time the restrictions 
were removed by amendment and silicosis cases are now handled on the same 
basis as other workmen's compensation Cases. 

Following is information on workmen’s compensation closed Cases by year 
from 1937, as shown in the New York State reports: 


Number Number 

of com- of com- 
Year Silicosis and dust diseases  pensated Year Silicosis and dust diseases | pensated 

eases cases 

closed closed 
1987 Silicosis and dust diseases 113 1943 .| Silicosis 61 
1938 do 45 1944 do 53 
1389 is a adie 138 || 1945 do 449 
1940 Silicosis -.--- 248 || 1946 do b5e 
1941 aap ° 2 52 1947 do 624 
1942... a 243 || 1948_.__- Ye 7 92 


! Table 19, Special Bulletin 210, New York Department of Labor, Causes of Compensation Accidents’ 
1941 

? Table 1, New York State Department of Labor, Industrial Bulletin, October 1943, p. 397 

Table II, New York State Department of Labor Industrial Bulletin, June 1945, p. 219 

‘Table 25, New York State Workmen’s Compensation Board, Research and Statistics Bulletin No. 1 
1946. 

§ Table 31, New York State Workmen's Compensation Board, Kesearch and Statistics Bulletin No. 3 
1947. 

¢ Table 16, New York State Workmen’s Compensation Board, Research and Statistics Bulletin No. 4, 
1949 

7 Table 18, New York State Workmen's Compensation Board, Research and Statistics Bulletin No. 6, 
1950. 


In Wisconsin, all occupational diseases, including silicosis, have been covered 
under the workmen's compensation law since 1919. The annual number of 
silicosis compensation cases handled by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
has dropped from a peak of more than 100 in 1933 and 1934, to an average of 
about 10 per year for the 10-year period from 1941 to 1950. The Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission attributes this reduction primarily to improved programs 
of prevention. 
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Mr. Merxiesoun. I wonder if you could tell the subcommittee how 

the disability rate compares as between occupational diseases and acci- 

dents? Do you have any material on that in your statement ? 

Mr. Surron. Mr. Utter perhaps could answer ‘that. 

Mr. Urrer. What is the question again, please / 

Mr. Meiktesoun. I wanted to learn if you had any information as 
to the relative significance of occupational diseases and accidents in 

causing disability in the foundries? 

Mr. Urrer. As related to foundries alone ? 

Mr. Merkiesonn. Yes. As I understand, this testimony relates 
principally to foundries. 

Mr. Uvrrer. I don’t have the figures on foundries alone. The occu- 
pational diseases account for from 5 to 10 percent of the total time 
lost due to industrial injuries or industrial diseases. 

Mr. Strron. Over-all. 

Mr. Urrer. Over-all. 

Mr. Merxiesoun. Then, accidents account for the balance of them ? 

Mr. Urrer. Yes; 90 to 95 percent are accidents. 

Senator Lenman. I imagine the period of incapacity is consid- 
erably longer with occupation: : diseases than in the case of accidents. 

Mr. Urrer. That is right, sir. We really don’t know how accurate 
those figures are because many of the occ ‘upational diseases are not 
discovered and may never be reported. Many of the silicotics die of 
other diseases that are brought about because of their silicotic condi- 
tion. They may be charged off that the cause of the death was tuber- 
culosis, heart trouble, or something of that sort. So we really don’t 
know just how close those figures are. 

Mr. Strron. Senator, we have here a statement which will take about 
2 minutes, by Joseph sagem a member of our union, who is totally 
disabled from silicosis who is here and available for questioning. 
With the permission of the Chair I will read it: 

My name is Joseph Retoskey. I was born in 1886. I have worked as a 
molder since about 1930. I was employed by Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
Foundry Co. in 1954. 

He wishes to correct that to state that during World War I he 
was also en iploved 1 in that found ¥. 

Mr. Reroskey. | worked there about four or five times. 

Mr. Sirron. (reading) : 

In 1946 I became ill and X-rays were taken in addition to those periodically 
taken by the company. I was never informed that I had any silicosis, but, on 
the contrary, | was told that I had heart trouble. However, subsequent to this 
time I was transferred to work where I was less exposed to dust, at a lower 
rate of pay. I continued to work for about 3 years after this in a favored 
job. In July 1 1, [ retired under the pension plan negotiated by the UAW-C1O 
with the emplover. 

My claim for workmen’s compensation was referred to Marcus & McCroskey in 


March 1949. They immediately began processing the case. 
They were unable to obtain any medical evidence in the city of Muskegon from 
any of the doctors who had attended and examined me, that I had silicosis. 


Chat is a law firm, is it not? 

‘ PD 

Mr. Reroskry. Yes. 

Mr. Strron (reading): 

They referred me to an internist in Detroit, who made the diagnosis of silicosis. 


The case was contested and went to a hearing, at which hearing an award 
was entered granting me compensation 
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Under the law, as it existed at that time, I was entitled to receive $21 per 
week for total disability until the maximum amount of $2,525 was paid. This 
amount has been paid to me. ‘ \ 

Although I am still totally disabled, I am receiving no compensation. Were 
it not for the pension agreement and the savings I have, I would be dependent 
upon social welfare agencies for the support of myself and my wife. 

Against the total amount I received, there was deducted the expense of 
retaining expert witnesses and expert medical testimony, as well as my attorney's 
fee. The net sum received by me was less than $2,500. 

Mr. Retoskey is here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator LeuMan. I have no questions to ask. The statement is 
very clear. 

Mr. Strron. The next witness also has a very brief statement. He 


is William Troestler, president of UAW Local 553, Racine, Wis. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM TROESTLER, PRESIDENT, UAW-CIO 
LOCAL 553, RACINE, WIS. 


Mr. Trorsrier. I am one that Mr. Read referred to this morning 
from the illustrious State of Wisconsin. It seems to me that the 
illustrious State of Wisconsin, as far as safety goes, is a little bit 
backward. 

My name is William Troestler. I am president of UAW-CIO Local 
553, Racine, Wis. Our members are employed i in the Bell City Malle- 
able Iron Works and Racine Steel Casting Co. plant. 

After hearing some of the testimony ‘about the job that is said to 
be done by State labor departments, perhaps the committee will be 
interested in the following facts about what really happens in our 
part of Wisconsin under a State labor law that was a pioneering work 
30 years ago. One factory inspector is assigned responsibility for 
inspect ng all the industrial plants in Kenosha, “Racine, and Milwaukee 
Counties. 

To give you some of the plants that are there, in Kenosha you have 
the Nash Kelvinator plant which employs about 6,000. In Milwaukee 
you have the Seeman Body plant which employs another 6,500. And 

also the Allis-Chalmers local, the agricultural implement plant. In 
the city of Racine you have the J. I. Case and the Masse y-Harris com- 
panies, also agricultural implement plants. 

That inspector has enough to do with those plants. It takes, I know, 
a week to go through the Nash Kelvinator plant alone and do a job in 
Kenosha. 

In the plant named above, the last complete safety inspection made 
was in February 1949. The inspector found 97 violations of safety 
orders. These violations were not cleared up until July 1951 and still 
four items are not cleared up today. 

The reason those items are not cleaned up is that the company takes 
the position that those items are too costly. Yet they are direct viola- 
tions of the safety code of the State of Wisconsin. 

On February 21, 1951, 31 of these violations had not been corrected. 
That is, of the original 97 

For example: Because there were no wheel guards on the crane rail, 
a worker lost his fingers. The company had to pay a 15 percent penalty 
in increased compensation to the injured worker, but this was far less 
than adequate compensation for the loss of his fingers. This violation 
had been spotted and management had been ordered to put on the 
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guards. Because injury resulted from a violation, a penalty was 
applied. 

As a result of collective bargaining efforts on safety in plants, the 
management has appointed the assistant works manager to make 
weekly safety inspections. To go into some of those other hazards, 
they consist of pulling of electrical switches, men working on ma- 
chines, not locking the switches as has been previously agreed to by 
the management, leaving tags which say “do not start this machine” 
after the machines have been repaired. This has been called continu- 
ously to the attention of the works manager and also the president of 
the company. The violation is still going on today. I just hope that 
nobody has been killed while I have been in W ashington. 

Guards are still left off machines and other hazards continue to 
threaten the lives and safety of workers. Serious dust hazards, par- 
ticularly, have been allow ed to go on since 1949, espec ially in the steel 
division of our plant. That is in regard to the terrific dust that comes 
as a result of melting steel. 

Maintenance activities are carried on on conveyers over operating 
production jobs. This hazardous practice results in castings being 
dislodged so that they drop on the man working below. One worker 
who was struck on the head suffered a frac ‘tured skull. 

Since the State inspector ordered the 97 original violations corrected 
in February 1949 conditions have so deter iorated that in a subsequent 
follow-up inspection in January 1952 the State inspector found the 
company in violation on 75 additional items. 

The company has done work on only 10 of these last 75 items up 
until the time I left for Washington. 

Because the company has been mechanizing operations in steel 
casting departments, this plant has not had a sé afety follow-up inspec- 
tion since the original 1949 inspection. 

The last complete inspection, in which they found 75 violations, was 
only of the malleable division and the service departments and various 
other buildings in the plant. 

The insurance company that insures our company for industrial 

cases is the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. Their representatives 
were in just as little as 2 weeks ago wanting to know the reasons why 
the terrific increase in the accident rate in the plant. The members of 
my local union have insisted on a safety program, and I know in the 
coming negotiations we are making a part of our demands the clean 
up of all safety violations in the pl: unt. The original 97 violations 
were not cleaned up until the union took the affirmative through the 
grievance procedure and through the various means with the president 
of the company and the works manager to get these safety items 
cleaned up. 

Still you always have the same argument from management that it 
costs too much money. 

I don’t know what should be the primary purpose, but since I am 
here today the primary purpose of my local union first of all is to get 
rid of the inadequate State labor department s: afety codes. They have 
them but they don’t enforce them. We must as a union go through 
the procedure of bargaining to remove them. 
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The secondary purpose of our local union is to see if we can do 
suming about the political situation in the State so that we can go 
up to the State of Wisconsin, to the legislature, in the halls at Madison, 
our capital, and here in W ashington, and get some codes that are 
enforceable. I believe that the bill, S. 2: 325, has the enforcement pro- 
cedure that we are looking for, and also S. 2714. We speak in favor 
of both of them. 

Senator Leuman. Has your State a State workmen’s compensation 
fund the way we have in New York, or are you covered by private 
insurance exclusively ? 

Mr. Trorstuer. I believe we are all covered with private insurance. 
It is carried with Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co. 

Senator LenuMan. You have no State fund ? 

Mr. Trorstrier. I couldn’t answer that. I don’t believe we have. 

Senator Leuman. I want to say I believe our State fund covers at 
least 50 percent, although it is not mandatory, possibly more than 
that. 

How many inspectors do you have in Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Trorestrier. I have no idea in regard to that. I might as well 
add for the record that I don’t see how the representatives of West 
Virginia and also North Carolina appearing here yesterday can say 
that their States are doing an adequate job with 35 inspectors that they 
have in the State of West Virginia and only 24 servicing 500 or 600 
plants in the State of North ¢ ‘arolina. I don’t see how any inspector 
can do a job on safety when they have that many plants to cover. I 
know West Virginia is a little smaller than Wisconsin, and they have 
no more than 35 inspectors in all. 

Senator Lenman. I think it is in the record. My impression is 
that they have 30. 

Thank you very much. 

From all this testimony and from conditions as I know them to exist 
I can very well understand that in the very small establishments, the 
expense and the original capital investment of putting in improve- 
ments and safety devices may be considerable. So I can see that the sy 
might hesitate to put them in as promptly as they should. But in the 
larger corporations, the larger concerns, the profitable concerns, I just 
don’t understand why they are not willing and eager to put in any 
safety devices that have been demonstrated to be useful, because in the 
long run it must be to their own interest to do it. Yet 
I know they do not. It is just a point of view and a policy that it is 
hard for me to understand. 

Quite aside from everything else, to avoid an accident, as I said this 
morning, must pay off in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Urrer. Senator, I would like to point out that actually the 
safety movement in this country did not begin until workmen’s com- 
= ation laws were passed and began to pinch the pocketbook nerve. 

think if there were uniformly high benefits across the country, more 
employers would see the benefits of the use of good safe practices and 
safeguarding machinery. 

Senator Lenman. Will you proceed, Mr. Utter. 
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STATEMENT OF LLOYD UTTER, DIRECTOR, INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 
AND SAFETY DIVISION, UAW-CIO 


Mr. Urrer. Mr. Chairman, for the record, I am Lloyd Utter, direc- 
tor, industrial health and safety division of the UAW-CIO. 

I want to call your attention to just a few things in the paper which 
we have prepared. I am not going to try to read this complete paper. 

I have supplied the committee with copies of two studies that were 
made by the Bureau of Labor Standards at the direction of the com- 
mittee on engineering for the President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety. I think if you will look at the charts in the woodworking 
machinery and the power press studies, it becomes easily evident that 
there is much to be done and much to be desired in the way of 
standards. 

Senator LenMan. Is this the document you refer to? 

Mr. Urrer. Yes. 

Senator LenMan. It will be filed with the committee. 

Mr. Urrer. Much has been said about the States being able to take 
eare of this problem at the State level and that it is a State responsi- 
bility. I think you can see from this chart that we do not have any 
uniformity of standards, and in very few places do we have standards 
atall. The ASA standards are generally acceptable to labor and they 
certainly should be acceptable to industry, having been developed by 
industry. 

Mr. Merkiesoun. You are referring to the American Standards 
Association ¢ 

Mr. Urrer. Yes, American Standards Association. 

Senator Lepman. What is the American Standards Association ? 

Mr. Urter. It is an organization of industries that develop stand- 
ards governing the quality of production and engineering standards 
of production, and they also study the control of unsafe conditions 
and the safeguarding of machinery and develop the American safety 
standards. 

I might just comment that Senate bill 2325 actually would tend to 
bring about this uniformity because it is contemplated that the bill 
would make for the acceptance of such standards as ASA standards 
as the national standard. In these studies that the Bureau of Labor 
Standards did it was found that 27 States had no standards at all cover- 
ing power press, 21 had no standards for the safeguarding of wood- 
working machinery. These two are the more simple of the machines 
and the most commonly used machines in industry. It-just follows 
that if there are no standards controlling this machinery, certainly 
there will be no standards for the safeguarding of other machinery 
within the States. 

Perhaps it would be helpful to the committee to check with these 
charts and see if these people who have come here representing State 
labor commissions and State departments of labor come here with 
clean hands. 

Senate bill 2325 would not take any of the rights away from the 
States. It would only undertake the responsibilities that States 
have neglected to take. It would only move in to inspect in a State 
where the State was not enforcing the minimum safety standards. I 
think all of this concern about the Federal Department of Labor inter- 
fering with State rights all boils down to this—does the State want to 
have decent standards or does it not? If they do, they certainly can 
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get them if we pass Senate bill 2325, and if they want to enforce them, 
that is their ‘ob, and in that way they have no interference from the 
Federal level. Also, the matter of cost has been brought up here, and 
it was suggested that Senate bill 2714 would be more economical, that it 
would cost something like $6 million to finance that bill. I suggest 
that if we get uniform standards across the country, we would save 

many times : that amount, and I don’t think you can put a price tag on 
safety ; on which bill is going to cost the least. I think, obv iously, t uni- 
form standards will save the taxpayers of this country many times 
$6 million. 

I cannot accept some of the conclusions at which Mr. William L. 
Connolly, Director of the Bureau of Labor Standards, arrived. I agree 
with some of his figures but I cannot accept or agree with his conclu- 
sions. He stated that after 40 years we still are not able to accomplish 
the job that we know can be done in industrial safety, because 214 mil- 
lion of the smaller employers cannot afford to have safety departments 
or safety engineers on their payrolls. 

It seems to me that rather than being an argument for leaving it 
with the States, it certainly is an argument for Federal standards. 
At least this method would let them know what methods could be used 
to control these industrial injuries and in that way they also can 
receive the advice and help of the technicians from the different labor 
departments including the Federal department. So I think actually 
Mr. Connolly made a very good point for the passage of Federal 
standards. 

Also I would like to comment briefly on some of the statements 
made by Forrest H. Shuford, the commissioner of labor from North 
Carolina. He feels that Senate bill 2325 would interfere with States’ 
rights and suggests that they would like to do things more after the 
pattern that was set by the Public Contracts Act. I suggest that the 
very same pattern can ‘be followed here. If any of the States desire to 
adopt what is agreed is the minimum standard and wish to enforce it, 
the same pattern can be followed under this bill as is practiced under 
the Public Contracts Act. The State labor departments can enforce 
the standards of safety and get Federal moneys to supplement the 
staffs of their departments. 

Some of the safety engineers in this country, I feel, are doing the 
movement a great disservice also by belittling the problem of indus- 
trial injuries. We hear time and again that you are safer at work than 
you are off the job. I think that we should take time to examine those 
figures. There are some 32.000 workers who were killed in off-the- job 
accidents, while there are panne 17,000 who were killed in on-the-job 
accidents. Actually the worker is only on the job about 25 percent 
of the time, about 41 hours out of 168 hours a week. So actually, 
rather. than 32,000 fatalities, he could still be as safe off the job if 
there were 50,000 fatalities to workers off the job. 

In the figure about injuries there is a much greater disparity. There 
are roughly 2 million i injure «lon the job, some 2 million and a half in- 
jured off the job. These figures apply only to workers and if we follow 
the same reasoning here we could have 6 million injuries off the job 
and still be as safe as you would be on the job. 

Senator LenmMan. Well, they do have to sleep some time. 

Mr. Urrer. Yes. 
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Senator Lenman. I do not think the figures are very significant 
either way. 

Mr. Urrer. But I feel that there is a disservice being done in belit- 
tling the problem of industrial safety by saying, “Oh, well, you are 

safer on the job than you are at home.” It just is not the case. 

I would like to call the committee’s attention to the conclusions 
reached by these two studies. 

Point 4 in each one of the conclusions points out that it is nearly 
impossible for the manufacturers of this equipment to propetly equip 
them with guards, because of the different standards in different 
States. So the practice is that they sell machinery and equipment 
without guards. And in many cases, they never are guarded because 
they go into the shops and once in there it is a pretty hard proposition 
to develop a special guard for each machine. 

National standards would make it possible for machines to be 
properly guarded as they are manufactured. 

I think, with that, I have no further remarks. 

Senator Lenman. I want to ask you just one question. 

On this chart you show that certain States have safety standards or 
safety codes that are the same or very similar to the ASA standards, 
some less restrictive and some more restrictive. The fact that you do 
not show anything, I assume, while it may indicate that they have 
not set up any formal type of rule, does not mean, as I understand 
it, that they do not have standards within each department which 
they follow in the inspection of the safety devices? 

Mr. Urrer. That chart means this, Senator: that there are no stand- 
ards at all for the safeguarding of power presses in that State where 
you have a blank line across there. 

Now, some of these States will have gener: ; safety laws, but there 


is no way that the inspector can go in and say, “This must be safe- 
guarded in this manner.” It is all a tiakeel of getting the plant 


owner to go along with it in that instance. 

I think I would like to comment here, too—maybe it will be helpful 
to the committee—that I know some of the problems involved here, 
because I happen to have been the chief factory inspector for the State 
of Michigan for a number of years. And I want to state, too, that 
while you have heard from « ‘ommissioners of labor, I can state definitely 
that the factory inspectors in these States desire very much the adop- 
tion of Federal standards so that they will have some “tools” to work 
with. 

In the States where you have well trained factory inspectors—and 
that is the case in Mic ‘higan—they just don’t have any tools to work 
with when they go out to inspect the plants. I know that, regardless 
of how the commissioners of labor feel, those inspectors would like 
to have a standard, so that when they inspect the plant they can do 
something about controlling the hazardous condition. 

Mr. Surron. May I add two minor points, Senator ? 

There was reference made this morning to the definition of interstate 
commerce and as affecting commerce. As I understand it. the intent 
of the bill was to go to the limit of the Federal power with respect to 
commerce and affecting commerce, and no further. And, of course. 
in supporting S. 2325, we would favor something that would go to 
the limit of the Federal power and no further. We do not want, for 
obvious reasons, an unconstitutional statute, and if there is found to 
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be any way in which this bill needs to be amended to achieve that 
objective, we of course would favor it. 

I also would like to call attention to the fact that on page 7 of the 
bill, lines 16 through 18, there is a provision that in making findings 
the board in an industry shall consider among other items “the testing 
of new materials, machinery, devices, and methods of health and 
safety prior to use in production.” That, it seems to me, is one of the 
finest things in this entire bill. American technology is littered with 
the bones of workers who were used as dogs on which new devices, 
chemicals, and methods were tried; notably in the matter of ethyl gas, 
in the radium on the watch dials in New Jersey that poisoned women 
workers who pointed brushes on their lips and died several years later, 
and in the plastic variation in New York and New Jersey where it 
was cooked in open pots without any apparent knowledge or concern 
as to the deadly fumes that were released, and some 63 workers, as I 
recall it, were at one time, before it was discovered and brought under 
control, infected with an incurable and deadly liver disease. This 
thing continues to go on, and you do not find out the gun was loaded 
until a few people are dead or dying. 

This bill would say that, before the thing is in commercial opera- 
tion, you shall find out whether it will hurt somebody and take pre- 
cautions to see that it does not. This is true prevention, instead of 
picking up the pieces after the industrial casualties have resulted. 

Mr. Urrer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have it a matter of 
record, too, that the CLO opposes any further division of responsi- 
bility for the work environment. It has historically been the respon- 
sibility of labor departments, and we certainly would oppose the 
position of one of the previous speakers here today who suggested 
that industrial health be separated from industrial safety. We feel 
that very definitely the responsibility must remain in the labor depart- 
ments, and that environmental work conditions must be a responsi- 
bility of those labor departments. 

Senator Leaman. Let me ask you this—I should have asked Mr. 
Shuford or some one of the other State labor commissioners: Do you 
know whether the State labor commissioners, who have an association, 
as I understand it, have tried, in association or in their organization, to 
work out any safety standards on power presses ? 

Mr. Urrer. Not within their organization, I believe. There has 
been work done by the ASA and the National Safety Council, and 
some of the States try to follow those standards. But I don’t believe 
they are formulating any standards within the organization. 

I think, too, that I would like to suggest that we ‘did come here with 
clean hands, and we have been told to go back to the States and get 

safety legislation at that level. 

Now, in Michigan, we had a bill introduced, and it had the support 
of Gov. G. Mennen Williams, and it was a model safety bill that was 
developed by the Bureau of Labor Standards, that has the approval 
of the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, and we were not 
even given the courtesy of a hearing before the labor committee on 
that bill. The Republican majority of that committee let the bill 
die without a hearing. 

Now, I just don’t believe that there is anyplace else that the worker 

can get production on the job, except through the passage of a bill 
that will give us Federal standards. 
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Senator Lenman. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Urrer. Thank you. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Utter is as follows :) 


STATEMENT IN Support or S. 2325 anv S. 2714 To THE HEALTH SUBCOMMITTEE OF 


THE SENATE LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE COMMITTEE FOR THE UAW-CIO By 
Liuoyp Urrer, Drrecror, INDUSTRIAL HEALTH AND SaFeTy Division, UAW-CIO 


My purpose is to demonstrate the need for uniform Federal standards of in- 
dustrial health and safety, uniformly applied and enforced throughout the Na- 
tion, and also to present facts disproving certain fallacies and outright mis- 
statement so often advanced in support of the contention that industrial health 
and safety are and must remain the sole and exclusive responsibility of the 
States. 

We propose also to show thé falsity of propaganda to the effect that manufac- 
turing, as distinct from all employment, is “safe” ; that workers are safer at work 
than at other times, and that, in general, the industrial health and safety prob- 
lem is already being pretty we!l taken care of. 

While we find that everyone is “for safety,” this routine develops every time 
Federal standards are proposed : 

First. employers and State labor departments loudly proclaim that this is a 
local problem properly handled at the State level. 

Second, when the State legislatures are asked to pass legislation assigning the 
State labor departments the power to develop and enforce safet? standards, the 
same employers and insurance company representatives who cried “Wolf” in 
Washington, now scream that (a) this would be too much power to assign to 
the United States Labor Department, and (0) legal safety standards are not 
needed because “everybody is for safety now, so voluntary standards will do the 
job.” 

Let's examine these proposals in reverse order. 


WHO APPLY AND WHO IGNORE “VOLUNTARY STANDARDS” ? 


First, what about voluntary standards? 

Many companies are members of the National Safety Council and/or the 
American Standards Association. Both these employer groups develop safety 
standards. The ASA safety standards, in particular, are acceptable. Their 
use could do much to bring uniform, safe performance in industry. The trouble 
is, however, that the companies which are members of these associations are the 
“country club set” or the “400° among employers. As in other exclusive clubs, 
some join for the prestige and public-relations value. Others are active in vary- 
ing degrees. 

Proof that the voluntary method of applying these and other standards won't 
do the job is contained in the reports of increasing, not decreasing, occupational 
injuries and deaths. 

The reason for failure is clear and simple. Of the 2,109,000 occupational in- 
juries per year, 450,009 to 600,000 are estimated to occur in establishments which 
carry on organized safety programs and so are a part of the organized safety 
movement. That is to say, only 20 to 20 percent of the annual injury total comes 
from the part of industry that is maintaining any form of safety program. 

The sources of from 70 to 80 percent of the injury total are not being reached 
by the know-how of accident prevention. These employers who are not yet 
safety-minded are mostly the 114 million to 2 million small firms in all branches 
of industry and business who employ more than half of all workers and pro- 


) 


duce 70 to 80 percent of the more than 2 million injuries and deaths per year. 


THE INDIVIDUAL STATES HAVE NOT DONE THE JOB 


How about State standards? Whether the States can or cannot do the job of 
control is debatabie. The record, however, is very clear. They just haven't 
done the job. And we have grave doubts as to whether they really want to do it. 
They have had more than 10 years since Federal safety standards were first 
proposed in the Norton bill, and most States have done little or nothing to pro- 
mote enactment of such a bill; and, meantime, 150,000 to 200,000 more workers 
have died, most of them unnecessarily, due to neglect by industry and 
Government. 

Evidence that the States do not do what is necessary or even what they could 
do independently is disclosed in the analysis of State codes for woodworking 
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machinery and for power presses made by the United States Department. of 
Labor at the request of the Committee on Engineering of the President’s Con- 
ference on Industrial Safety: 


1. “A comparison of State safety codes for woodworking machinery with ASA 
Code 01.1” 

The Committee on Engineering of the President’s Conference on Industrial 
Safety, at its meeting in March 1949, requested that the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, in cooperation with the State labor departments, prepare an 
analysis of existing State statutes and codes in respect to (a) adequacy of cover- 
age of safety problems in relation to total needs and special problems of the 
several States; (0) adequacy of regulations in their technical details, with par- 
ticular reference to the utilization of recognized safety standards in their con- 
struction. 

This analysis is the first step taken to carry out the recommendation of the 
Committee on Engineering. Arrangements have been made to continue the 
analysis of safety codes covering other equipment or working conditions. In 
order that this code analysis may be kept current, the Bureau of Labor Standards 
asks to be notified of any changes in State codes. 


STATE FAILURE IN WOODWORKING HAZARDS 


Woodworking machinery was selected as the subject for the initial attempt 
to analyze State codes because of the universal use of such equipment and be- 
cause much effort has been expended in the past in guarding woodworking ma- 
chinery. Also, injuries caused by woodworking machinery are more likely to be 
severe than are injuries from most other machines. 

Method of analysis.—In order to determine the adequacy of the existing wood- 
working-machinery safety codes in the various States, it was necessary to choose 
a nationally accepted and impartial standard with which the State codes could 
be compared. The American Standard Safety Code for Woodworking Machin- 
ery 01.1 (February 1944) is recognized as being a national standard and, there- 
fore, was used as a standard with which the State codes were compared. 

Conclusions.—A brief summary of the conclusions to be drawn from this 
analysis is as follows: 

(1) Twenty-one States do not have a woodworking-machinery safety code of 
any kind, Six States have codes that are identical with or equivalent to the ASA 
standards. Eighteen States and the District of Columbia have woodworking- 
machinery safety codes some of whose rules are less restrictive or more restrictive 
than the ASA standards. In one State (North Carolina) the code requirements 
are undetermined at this time. 

(2) A definite need exists for the adoption of minimum woodworking-machinery 
safety codes by those States that have no codes covering such equipment. 

(3) Adoption of the ASA Safety Code for Woodworking Machinery by all 
the States would eliminate the variations now existing between that code and 
those of the various States. 

(4) Because of the lack of uniformity in State codes it is difficult or impossible 
for a manufacturer of woodworking machinery to design a machine or a guard 
acceptable in all States. 

The following States have no standards for guarding woodworking machinery: 
Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico South Carolina. 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, Wyoming. 


STATE FAILURE IN POWER PRESS HAZARDS 


2. Requirements of State safety codes for power presses compared with ASA 

Safety Code for Power Presses and Foot and Hand Presses (B11.1—1948) 

This analysis of power press safety codes in the various States is the second 
in the series of State code analyses. 

Power press codes were selected for the second analysis because of the hazard- 
ous nature of power press machinery and because of the tendency for the small 
manufacturer to omit or remove guarding from such machinery, especially at the 
point of operation. 

Method of analysis.—In order to determine the adequacy of the existing power 
press safety codes in the various States, it was necessary to choose a nationally 
accepted and impartial standard with which the State codes could be compared. 
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The American Standard Safety Code for Power Presses and Foot and Hand 
Presses (B11.1-1948), is recognized as being a national standard, and was there- 
fore used as a standard with which the State codes were compared. 

Conclusions.—A brief summary of the conclusions to be drawn from this 
analysis follows: 

1. Twenty-seven States have no power press safety codes of any kind. Seven 
States and the District of Columbia have codes that are identical with or 
equivalent to the ASA standards. Thirteen States have codes covering the 
guarding of power presses, of which some rules are at variance with ASA stand- 
ards and others are similar to ASA standards. 

2. A definite need exists for the adoption of minimum power press safety 
codes or standards by those States that have no codes or standards covering such 
machinery and equipment. 

3. Adoption of the ASA Safety Standards for Power Presses and Foot and Hand 
Presses by all States would eliminate the variations now existing between ASA 
standards and the codes of the various States. 

4. Because of the lack of uniformity in State codes, it is difficult for manufac- 
turers of power presses and foot and hand presses to design machines or guards 
acceptable in all States. 

The following States have no codes or standards covering the guarding of 
power presses: Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

These two studies emphasize the fact that the States are not enforcing proper 
and decent standards. But matters at the State level are even worse. Note 
recommendation No. 11 of the Committee on Laws and Regulations of the Presi- 
dent's Conference on Industrial Safety. 


“Recommendation 11 idequate financing for State labor department safety 
program 

“Table No. 1 following summarizes reports from 37 States on their expendi- 
tures for safety activities. A study of this table reveals the astounding fact 
that less than one-fourth of these States spend on an industrial accident preven- 
tion program as much as 25 cents per vear for each industrial worker; that less 
than two-thirds of the States spend as much as 10 cents per year per industrial 
worker; that only two States spend as much as 50 cents per year per industrial 
worker. The range is from $0.009 to $1.77. The average for all the States is 
$0.23 per industrial worker. 


TABLE No. 1.—Amount spent on safety activities by State labor departments and 
workmen’s compensation agencies per worker per year in 37 States 
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“Table No. 2 shows, for 37 States for which complete figures were available, 
the ratio of safety inspectors to the number of industrial wage earners. This 
range is from 5,300 to 236,600. 
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TaBLE No. 2.—-Relation between the States of number of safety inspectors, num- 
ber of wage earners, and number of establishments in industries subject to 
State safety and health laws 


| 
ony a Number ’ ' 
|} Number antainilals: Number 


State code No. wage earners State code No. wage earners 
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“Only 4 of the 33 State agencies reporting on adequacy of staff considered that 
they could give satisfactory service. The great majority estimated that they 
would need double or more their present staff to carry on an acceptable program. 

“The number of establishments per inspector, in almost all States, is so great 
that it would require at least four plant inspections per day by each inspector 
to make an annual inspection for each establishment. 

“From all available information the committee can only conclude that a vast 
majority of the States spend a far from adequate amount on accident control.” 


STATE RECORDS ARE SO BAD THAT CODE HIDES IDENTITIES 


The record of the States in this area was so bad that a code was used and the 
States were not identified. Even under this cloak of secrecy only 37 States re- 
ported. We can only assume that the balance have even worse performance 
records. 

We urge the committee to get these facts by States and to publish them, 
identified State by State. Such publication will be an act of industrial, social, 
economic, and political hygiene. The American people are entitled to this infor- 
mation. 

STATES LACK STANDARDS, MONEY, AND STAFF 


The findings of the two studies by the Bureau of Labor Standards for the 
President’s Conference on Industrial Safety and the conference recommendation 
on adequate financing for State labor departments, makes these facts clear: 

1. The States do not have adequate safety standards ; 

The State labor departments do not have proper financing ; 

3. The State labor departments do not have adequate personnel ; 

4. The State-by-State approach makes it nearly impossible to obtain uniform 
standards. 

( Nore.—See pt. 4 in the conclusions of both BLS studies on State standards.) 


ts 


MICHIGAN-——A SAMPLE OF THE STATE-BY-STATE RUN-AROUND 


Now in order to show further why labor has lost confidence in the State 
standards method, let’s get specific: 

In Michigan again this year we were “taken care of.” A safety standards bill 
(the model bill approved as desirable legislation by the committee on laws and 
regulations of the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety) and having the 
support of Governor G. Mennen Williams, was introduced. The majority members 
of the labor committee refused to report the bill out; they even refused to hold 
hearings on the bill. 

Other safety bills killed without action in Michigan were the mine safety and 
inspection bill and an elevator safety bill. 
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Even a simple amendment to Michigan’s present “horse and buggy” (1909) law 
under which our “streamlined” automobile industry operates, which would have 
required the employer to provide a safe place of work, died in committee—with- 
out the courtesy of a hearing. 

In our opinion, Federal safety standards are the only method that can bring 
decent standards of safety to Michigan for many years. This is because of the 
frank outspoken opposition to standards of maintenance by the Michigan Manu- 
facturers Association. 


Manufacturing work injuries 


“The United States Bureau of Labor Standards estimates that the number of 
manufacturing lost-time injuries in the United States in 1951 was approximately 
20 percent higher than in 1950. .In Michigan based upon as yet incomplete 
results in the fourth-quarter of 1951, it is estimated that lost-time work injuries 
in manufacturing for the entire year will be approximately 25 percent higher 
than in 1950.” 

This is the kind of “support” we are given by the employers who say they are for 
“safety,” people who make speeches for “safety” at the President's Conference 
and who in these hearings, will undoubtedly counsel us to go back home to have 
the States “take care’ of safety. 


STATES WITH LOW STANDARDS WANT TO BE LEFT ALONE 


This sort of run-around is going on in many States. Examination of the list of 
States that officially opposed H. R. 4997 in the House hearings August 23 and 28, 
1950, reveals that, in nearly every instance the State has been found by the 
Bureau of Labor Standards studies to have inadequate standards or no standards 
at all. Among these are Maine, West Virginia, Illinois, California, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Ohio, Rhode Island, Georgia, and Washington. 


AN EXAMPLE OF BUNK AROUT SAFETY ON THE JOB 


In the 1950 House hearings on H. R. 4997, a statement was put in the record by 
Mr. William R. Ainley, president of the Connecticut Safety Society, that is 
typical of the attempts being made to convince the American people and even 
workers Who know shop conditions that “the individuai is safer at work than 
elsewhere.” 

Mr. Ainley cited some National Safety Council figures for 1947 showing that 
“throughout the country there were 49,000 accidents to workers both on and off 
the job Mr. Ainley gave this breakdown: 


At work... Se eB a a a at 


acme die tone 17, 000 
Away from work 


nitd-sckcnal ded ae eee 


Then Mr. Ainley made this comment which, upon close reading, does not say 
what it seems to say: “From these figures one can understand the origin of the 
statement that ‘the individual is safer at work than elsewhere’. As Mr. Szeve 
has already pointed out, the facts show that the worker is safer elsewhere than 
at work 

On the average, the worker spends 25 percent of his time at work, yet 45 
percent of the lost-time accidents and 33 percent of the fatalities occur during 
that 25 percent of the week he is at work. 

Mr. Ainley shows a typical lofty indifference toward any relationship between 
the percentage of time spent at and away from work with the frequency of acci- 
dents on and off the job. 


THE GOAL OF S. 2325-——90 PERCENT REDUCTION IN INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND DEATHS 


Enactment of 8. 2325, followed by provision of adequate funds for the setting 
up of health and safety codes and prompt and courageous action in putting the 
law into effect would bring about a uniformity of standards that should be as 
much desired by industry as by labor. 

Uniform health and safety standards in each and every State will make it 
possible for either the Federal or State Departments of Labor (to whom enforce- 
ment may be delegated under S. 2325) to get compliance with standards more 
readily. 

With removal of the continual threat of interstate competition by plants in 
States having low or no safety standards and little or no enforcement, employers 
could no longer slow down or paralyze State action to improve standards and en- 
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forcement ; they could no longer threaten to move other States having lower or no 
standards of safety and enforcement. Poor health and safety standards will no 
longer give one employer an advantage over another. Unfair competition based 
on human misery would be outlawed and, with determined enforcement, could 
be banished from the stream of interstate commerce and its many tributaries. 

Enactment and enforcement of S. 2325 will mean that a great economic loss and 
even greater erosion of manpower and human happiness will be sharply dimin- 
ished and can, in time, be reduced to 10 percent or less of the present blood- 
stained totals. 

Senator Lenman. I believe there is a gentleman who asked to ap- 


pear today, Mr. Charles W. Hancock. Is he here? 


Do you represent an organization, Mr. Hancock / 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES WILLIAM HANCOCK 


Mr. Senator, I place before you four welding rod stubs, one empty 
electrode container, and one label off a welding rod container. I rep- 
resent myself and many others with whom I have been associated 1 
shipyards, whom I have interviewed, who are in the same position 
that lam. Iam the victim of an industrial disease. 

Senator Lenman. A victim of what? 

Mr. Hancock. Of an industrial disease. Toxic metallic systemic 
poisoning, a disease contracted by inhalation of welding fumes. 

Now, I don’t stand here as a man ignorant. Back in 1923, your 
Mr. Quigley, a deputy attorney general of your own State, and I, 
worked hard on behalf of workers deprived of compensation due to 
a court decision—the Stewart Knickerbocker decision. ‘This remark 
is notin my speech. Lam cdigressing from that. Through the efforts 
of Mr. Quigley and myself an amendment was passed by Al Smith, 

your great governor, prov iding compe nsation for men denied the same 

because of the Stewart Knickerbocker decision, in order that justice 
should be meted out to thousands of men hurt as I was. -This injury 
was a minor injury and not associated with welding. I was a wood- 
working machinist at that time in a shipyard. 

In 1949 and 1950, I worked with our good Bishop Ludlow in New- 
ark, and I worked with other organizations, to pass an al! coverage 
act in the State of New Jersey. This time I was victim of welding 
fumes. My body has become saturated with toxic metals of many 
kinds, many of them still in my body. If anyone knows anything 
about compensation and the injustices of the insurance companies, God 
knows I do. 

When our friend from Carolina spoke this morning about a man 
with his hand cut off by machinery, 1 show you my own hand with 
four fingers missing. 

I will take a few minutes now of your time. Will you give me 
10 minutes, Senator ¢ 

Senator Lenman. Yes; I will give you 10 minutes. 

Will you read your statement ! 

Mr. Hancock, I will. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee on hearings of 
bill S. 2325 and S. 2714, legislation to promote safe and healthful 
conditions of employment in industry: Digressing, may I say there 
was some discussion here this morning as to the two bills. I want to 
say if we don’t start a race, we will never win it. Back to my 
speech 
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Gentlemen, I am honored and humbly thankful for this opportunity 
to stand here before you testifying in behalf of myself and the many, 
many thousands affected as I am “by the inhalation and ingestion of 
toxic metalic fumes liberated by the hot flame of the acetylene torch 
and the are of the electric welding machine. 

It is to be remembered that these temperatures are about 6,500 de- 
grees Fahrenheit or three times the melting point of steel; liberating 
into the atmosphere toxic metals used in the manufacture of paints, 
such as lead, lead chromate, selenium, and so forth, metals that weaken 
the muscles and upset the blood stream by storing up in the bone and 
bone marrow. 

First, there is fluor ide, a de adly poison when used in insecticides. 
The law demands this poison be colored green for identification, with 
a skull and crossbones printed on the package, with due warning, 
“Poison” followed by first-aid directions should this poison be taken 
internally. 

Fluoride, a poisonous chemical that changes to hydrofluoric acid 
within the oon in body on contact with the moist membranes, play- 
ing havoc upon the organs of the body, rotting the teeth, tearing 
the lungs to shreds and hardening the bones. 

And there in this box, ge .ntlemen, are my teeth | displaying]. 

Fluoride, used up to 31 percent in fluxes surrounding electric weld- 
ing rods to be liberted as fine fumes into the confined atmospheres 
of ships, with no protection and no warning as to the dangers of this 
deadly poison, other than to be told it is nonaccumulative and there- 
fore harmless. 

The flux, Senator, is the white part surrounding the stubs of these 
welding rods I placed upon your desk for exhibit. 

Manganese, another ingredient of welding fluxes, called the slow 
mineral crippling toxic poison. Manganese, a highly toxic metallic 
poison that attacks the central nervous system, driving men insane, 
crippling them, and burying them by the thousands with pneumonia. 

Cadmium, used in silver solder rods and liberated into the at- 

ae re sac cking the blood stream, congesting the lungs, and men are 
buri ied with pneumonia. 

Lithium salts, a metal used in medicine as a salt substitute, and 
which last year killed many people, causing the Bureau of Federal 
Security to send out radio warnings to all who may be using this 
substitute to destroy it, and to further protect the public they sent 
their men into the highways and byways to take the lithium from all 
drug-store shelves. 

Not so with shipyard workers. They use it in welding fluxes, where 
it also poisons and kills. Here we have no warning, no Federal Se- 
curity men protecting us from the ravages of these poisons inhaled 
into our lungs or swallowed into our stomachs. No. We are told that 
these fumes are nonaccumulative, and therefore harmless. 

The manufacturer says, “Don’t worry what is in the rod. Just be 
glad it does the work well.” 

Arsine, affect ing the blood, stomach, kidneys, and lungs. 

Cadmium, affecting the lungs, blood, kidne Vs, et cetera. 

Carbon monoxide and nitrous fumes from combustion affecting the 
Ren and blood; if found dead, it was heart failure, not the fumes 
that killed the victim. 

Chlorine, chromium, copper, hydrofluoric acid. 
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Lead, affecting the liver, stomach, bones, blood, and muscles. 

Manganese, affecting the muscles, joints, nerves, lungs, and emotions. 

And many more toxic metals, all ingredients of welding rods and 
welding rod fluxes made under secret for mula, with no skull and cross- 
bones or “poison” printed upon the labels of the container. And there 
on your desk before you, you have one container and a label from 
another container with no w: arning of what to do when we are made ill 
from the toxic fumes. No. Justa reminder that we are nuts, that the 
fumes are nonaccumulative, and no one else is complaining. That is 
what the company doctors tell us. The insurance companies remain 
quiet and smile. 

F}uxes compounded under strict secrecy; and when we become ill 
they say, “We cannot divulge our secrets. Go see your doctor.” 

We see our doctor and are confounded. He is frank to tell us he 
does not know anything about fluoride and manganese and many of 
the other ingredients in the flux that we have inhaled. In fact, he 
does not know what is in the fluxes. How can he? Are they not 
secret ¢ 

I had several welding rods analyzed at a great cost to me, or the 
doctor would not know anything about my case. 

And may I digress and s say that Dr. Schwartz, an outstanding 
biological chemist of the ¢ ity of New York, who has worked with Dr. 
Gonzales, medical examiner for New York City, analyzed my blood 
and urine, and you have his letter in the many exhibits on file with 
your committee. Dr. Schwartz, in this letter states specifically that in 
order to determine the manganese and the fluoride in the body liquids, 
the cost is so prohibitive that they don’t do it, and, more startling, it 
has never been done. Dr. Gonzales’ assistant in Bellevue Hi spital told 
me, “If you were dead laying out there in our morgue on the slab, we 
could analyze your organs and determine how much of the poison is 
in your system.” 

I have sat down with Dr. Greenberg, the head or the chairman of 
your own New York State industrial and hygiene group, connected 
with the New York State Department of Labor, and Dr. Greenberg is a 
splendid man. He has told me the same thing. He is sorry they 
cannot do more. And all of these facts are in my exhibit. 

Toxic metals causing disease, cancer, insanity, and death, with no 
warning to those exposed, often, too often. no blowers or methods of 
exhausting the fumes from the area. When blowers are to be found, 
too often the ‘vy are inefficient, or the distance from atmosphere is be- 
yond the reac ‘h of the flexible hose that is h: indy or the hose is so full 
of holes or squashed as to be unfit for use. 

More important than all of this is the fact that if all the blowers 
and the hose were perfect, the welder is unable to follow his work and 
carry the tube along at the same time, and sooner or later you find him 
working in one corner and his blowpipe lying in another. 

Mind you, gentlemen, there are " colleges that teach industrial 
medicine and very few hospitals, any, equipped to handle my 
illness. And that includes Betheada. Yet all the while industry, 
manufacturers who use welding rods, and those who make them, hide 
behind this curtain of medical ignorance and are allowed to continue 
to poison us by keeping their formulas secret, telling us to “ Forget it, 
there are no others comp ri aining. ve 
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Others are complaining, but they have not done the research I have 
done and therefore are ignorant of their plight. The employer, the 
insurance carriers, the wel ling rod manufacturer, they do not seek 
medical aid for us. They do not cooperate with our doctors when we 
suspect the truth; as for example, take Mr. J. F. Lincoln of the Lincoln 
Electric Co., when I appealed to him to tell me what was in the rods 
so I could tell my doctor, feeling in my heart that if he knew what 
I had been exposed to he could “properly diagnose my illness. Mr, 
Lincoln wrote me back as follows: “I doubt if we would be willing 
to send you free a formula which cost us more than $1 million to 
develop. 7 

Mr. J. H. Deppeler, of the Metal & Thermite Co., says, “Take it to 
your doctor. Y our request is very unusual.” 

Mr. Smith of the McKay Co., and Mr. J. D. Gunther of Air Re- 
duction, all welding rod manufacturers or distributors, say, “Take 
it to your doctor. We cannot help you.” With this lack of coopera- 
tion I am not getting better, I am getting worse. 

If doctors do not know what is wrong, or what caused our illness, 
10ow can lawyers present a case in Compe nsation ¢ 

[ have visited many homes of dire poverty due to just this: No 
compensation; no medical aid; just poverty, misery, and torture. 
Why? Because welding rod manufacturers and the employers and 
the insurance companies fear they will be discovered in time and hope 
to put off that day. 

Secret formulas of any kind affecting our health must go. There 
is no reason for them. Any company can do as I have done—ani alyze 
their competitors’ rods. Workers and doctors are to be warned and 
instructed as to what dangers and what fumes we have been exposed to. 
Manufacturers and industry are to blame for my condition. I have 
submitted in my file of exhibits, now in the hands of your committee, 
photostats of letters from others afflicted as I am, bearing out that 
there are untold numbers suilering from this dread industrial disease, 
toxic systemic metallic poisoning, caused by inhalation of welding 
fumes. 

Manufacturers and industry are duty-bound to protect our health, 
and in file of exhibits submitted to your committee through Senator 
Humphrey, you will see positive proof that they have failed not only 
miserably but willfully. 

There are means mech: inically that can be almost perfect. Don’t 
just say blowers are on hand in all cases of welding. This may be so. 
Too often it is not so. Instead of depending on the welder who cannot 
do his work well and guide the cciiatint flexible tube to exhaust the 
fumes, let us have a two-man welding team. One man to do the weld- 
ing, the other to exhaust the fumes. It is as simple as that. Before 
the days of welding, a riveting team was composed of a heater, passer, 
buckerup, riveter, and often a driller or reamer. One man does all 
that work today through welding. Is it too much to ask that industry 
replace or put back just one of those men to safeguard the health of all 
the workers exposed to the deadly fumes? 
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There must be medical instruction both diagnostically as well as 
clinically to support a program of industrial medicine for those who 
become ill from the effects of fume inhalation, known to some doctors 
as metal fume fever, an illness classed as minor, but which can become 
fatal. 

I close with these quotes. 

The Report of Fume Hazards, Oregon Shipbuilding Co., Portland. 
Oreg. You can obtain a copy of this investigation brought about by 
the efforts of the metal trades unions of Portland. I know C ongress- 
man Sieminski, for whom I was able to obtain a copy, will lend it to 
vou. It is on file with various organizations of your United States 
Government. And, by the way, in ‘the back is a suppleme nt showing 
men exposed—not welders, but every ty pe of mechanic exposed to these 
fumes, many of whom died. The commissioner of labor for the State 
of Oregon told me that this investigation was the means for ac ‘hange in 
the Oregon compensation law, making all industrial diseases com- 
pensable. 

The Report of Fume Hazards, Oregon Shipbuilding Co., Portland, 
Oreg., states : 

In short it must be remembered that in this great experiment in industry, man 
is the experimental animal and not the guinea pig. 


Dr. Mueller, in Industrial Health, states: 


Against poisons used in the trades a man can protect himself, provided he 
knows their origin and what their composition is. 

And, digressing again, we don’t know what chemicals are in that 
wel ling flux. The *y are secret. 

Dr. Rutherford Johnstone, in Occupational Medicine and Indus- 
trial Hygiene, states: 

No physician should be permitted to express glib opinions for which he can 
offer no accepted or established proof. 

Diagnosis must be established to institute proper treatment. 

The diagnosis must never be assumed, 

Very few of the occupational diseases can be diagnosed without laboratory 
findings. 

Moreover, it is the purpose of the act to provide medical care and compensation 
for all workers, without exclusion of any one disease. It should not be neces- 
sary that one or more workmen become martyrs before the law is changed to 
benefit those subsequently exposed. 

That last quote, gentlemen, was about an all-coverage compensa- 
tion law, but you cannot deny it fits this investigation or hearing as 
glaringly as it fitted the one it was intended for. 

Gentlemen. I and the millions of your citizens exposed to fumes, 
whether they be welding or other industrial or chemical fumes, must 
be protected. Industry has failed miserably. 

We refuse to be guinea pigs. These bills, S. 2325 and S. 2714, must 
be placed upon the floor and passed. 

Do not let my appearance fool you. I am a sick man, 

I welcome your further interest or challenge those here in the in- 
terest of defeating this bill to have me examined medically, physically, 
and mentally. Iam a living proof that industry has failed. 
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Pass these bills, S. 2325 and S. 2714. 
Senator Leuman. Thank you very much indeed. 
Mr. Hancock. Thank you, Senator. 
Senator LenMan. Do you want these returned ¢ 
Mr. Hancock. No, Senator. They are welding rod stubs I picked 
off the deck of a ship I worked on. For your own benefit, analyze 
them. And, as I said before, you have a complete exhibit, letters and 
a bibliography on where to find all the information of which I have 
spoken this day. I have named books, investigations. I have named 
page, paragraph, and line numbers for your help, and if I can be of 
any help I will walk here to Washington to do so, for I am now not 
able to work and am without any means of support other than my 
unemployment insurance on which I must depend for the next few 
months. 

Senator Leaman. Thank you. 

We will now recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, when we 
have a number of other witnesses to hear 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m., Tuesday, March 25, 1952, the hearing 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 26, 1952.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 26, 1952 


UNrrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TLEALTH OF THE 
CoMMITYEE ON Lapor AND PusLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subeommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in the old 
Supreme Court room, the Capitol, Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, chair- 
man, presiding. 

Present: Senators Murray (chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare), and Lehman (chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health). 

Present also: Kenneth Meiklejohn, staff director, Melvin W. Sneed, 
assistant staff director. 

Senator Lenman. The hearing will commence. 

I believe the first witness is Mr. Walter W. Matthews. Will you 
come forward, Mr. Matthews‘ Have you a written statement / 


STATEMENT OF WALTER W. MATTHEWS, SECRETARY, PHILADEL- 
PHIA CHAPTER, SOCIETY OF SAFETY ENGINEERS, ALSO REPRE- 
SENTING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF GREATER PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Marruews. Yes. I have already filed it, sir, and I have ad- 
ditional copies. 

I might point out that I am listed on the list as representing the 
Philadelphia chapter of the American Society of Safety Engineers. 
I also represent the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, 
for whom we additionally filed a brief, as well. 

Senator Lenman. Would you identify yourself for the record, 
please / 

Mr. Marrnews. I am Walter W. Matthews, managing director of 
the safety council of the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Phila- 
delphia, and also secretary of the Philadelphia chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Safety Engineers. And if 1 may, I will outline briefly 
some facts in the presentation from the Society of Safety Engineers, 
first, from the professional point of view, so to speak. 

The Philadelphia chapter, American Society of Safety Engineers, 
has a membership of some 260 technical safety representatives of in- 
dustrial manufacturing plants in the Greater Philadelphia area, and 
they are opposed to the so-called Humphrey bill, S. 2325, for these 
brief reasons, which can be detailed later if the committee so desires. 
The brief, I think, outlines in a little more detail than I will take the 
time of the committee for right now. 

14] 
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There has been a steady decline in accident frequency in the manu- 
facturing industries, and the records indicate that employees today 
are safer on the job than off the job. Professional sehets engineers 
believe that conditions vary widely from plant to plant and industry 
to industry, and it has been demonstrated that safety programs are 
most effective when they are tailor-made, so to speak, to deal with the 
particular occupational hazards and environmental conditions in and 
around each plant. 

Now, to further the protection of men in industry, we have munic- 
ipal and State laws and accepted standards and codes, and it is gén- 
erally accepted that those closer to the problem are in a better position 
to regulate industrial safety, which includes the prevention of in- 
juries, occupational diseases, and promoting the welfare of employees. 

It appears to us that any proposals which would centralize control 
of these matters in the Federal Government would constitute unjusti- 
fied interference with the proper activities of the local and State 
governments; and moreover, Federal control would undermine and 
make ineffectual both local and State authority and laws in an area 
in which they are especially fitted to set up suitable safeguards and 
regulations. And, as I pointed out before, it is the consensus of pro- 
fessional safety engineers and safety directors that the establishment 
of Federal standards, codes, or whatever is contemplated, somewhat 
rather vaguely, in this bill, we believe, could not take into account these 
widely developing conditions within a given community or State and 
would therefore critically jeopardize management’s ability to carry 
out its proper safety functions in the plant. 

Federal control would entail Federal inspection ; and the problem is 
so great that it is difficult to establish a safety program and a suitable 
inspection force to cover the entire country. 

Surely the many committees of nine members each proposed for each 
industry would be extremely cumbersome. The National Safety Coun- 
cil alone has some 40 categories of industry for which accident rates 
are ke spt and compiled, and I believe that is far outnumbered by those 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census and other Federal agencies. So 
that if we contemplate a nine-member Board for each of 40 industries 
and the attendant inspection force that might go with it, it is almost 
impossible to estimate the cost that might accrue. 

Further, and speaking particularly for the professional safety engi- 
neers, it is a matter of record that prior to and during World War Il, 
the United States ponent of Labor, in administering the func- 
tions and duties of the National Committee for the Conservation of 
Manpower in War Industries, turned to non-Government safety agen- 
cies for volunteer assistance in the inspection of plants holding war 
contracts for the organization and instruction of civilian and military 
pe rsonnel in safety-training courses and for the assistance to the Public 
Contracts Division in the administration of the safety provisions of 
the Walsh-Healey Act. We believe they did so believing that there 
was the place where the job could best be done. 

It was recognized by the then Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, 
that it was only through this local contact and with the local relation- 
ships maintained with the various State departments of labor that an 
effort of such magnitude could be accomplished. And while the gen- 
eral direction of the program centered in W ashington, its many rami- 
fications could not have been controlled from that point. 
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This point is made to emphasize that the methods do exist within 
industry itself to effectually carry out accident prevention programs, 
provided the Federal Gover nment does not intervene beyond what we, 
as professional safety engineers, conceive to be its primary function, 
namely, that of Nation-wide statistics for comparative purposes, and 
par ticular ly in fact-finding activities to provide technical information 
for use by the States or private organizations. 

That, Mr. Chairman, concludes the formal statement that I made 
on behalf of the Philadelphia chapter of the American Society of 

Safety Engineers. 

Senator Leuman. Do I understand it that your statement covers 
both bills? 

Mr. Matruews. No; I am only authorized to speak for the safety 
engineers on the Humphrey bill. 

Senator Lenman. How about your other capacity ? 

Mr. Marrnews. In my other capacity, I would like to present some 
testimony opposing both bills. 

Senator Lenman. Before you do that, may I ask this question: You 
made the statement that the inciflence of accidents, industrial accidents, 
has steadily lessened. 

Mr. Martruews. Yes, sir, nationally. 

Senator Lruman. Have you any statistics? 

Mr. Matruews. Those statistics are available. I don’t have them 
at the moment. They can be referred to. But over the years, since 
we have been compiling accident statistics 

Senator Lenman. Over a period of how long? 

Mr. Marrnews. I should say over a period of 20 years or more. 
During that period they have materially decreased. 

Senator Leuman. They decreased over 1950, or 1951? 

Mr. Marruews. No; 1 should say they have somewhat increased, 
to be entirely fair. 

Senator Lenman. Of course, the testimony we have had with regard 
to the number of industrial accidents is quite at variance with yours. 
I have no doubt that the relative situation within the last 20 or 25 
years has improved; but I think that may be very well due to the fact 
that in at least some of the States there have been organizations set up 
to further our safety programs. 

Mr. Marruews. That is exactly one of the points, sir, that we would 
like to make, that where it is done, it is best done locally, and it is a 
prerogative of the States. 

Senator Lenman. But. I understand you are appearing against 
both bills now. 

Mr. Matruews. Yes. 

Senator LeuMan. So that you do not want either of them. Ap- 
parently you want nothing save through private enterprise. 

Mr. Marruews. We believe that is the w: ay it can best be accom- 
plished, sir. 

Senator Leuman. Would you do away with the protective fune- 
tions of the State labor departments ? 

Mr. Matrrnews. Oh, no. No; we are not saying that, sir. We be- 
lieve that the primary political subdivision, with respect to safety 
and health and welfare measures, is the State. 


Senator Leuman. No: I asked you whether you would advocate 
1 


leaving this work entirely to private resources, the safety engineers 
and the large companies. 
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Mr. Marruews. I hope that I didn’t create that impression. I in- 
tended at least to indicate that industry, working with and through 
the State laws and codes, could best determine what should be done 
and could best do the job within the States themselves. 

Senator Lenman. Well, I will listen to you on S. 2714. 

Mr. Marrnuews. So far as the Murray bill is concerned, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia refers particularly to the 
question of economy in government, which is so widely stressed now, 
and believes that it is virtually impossible to estimate the appropria- 
tion necessary for the grants-in-aid to the States, and the expenses 
of the Department of Labor in administering the program. — It is con- 
ceivable that such grants, even in States where they might not be 
needed, will be sought. Pressures might possibly be brought against 
the State administration to apply for such aid. And while “there 
seemed to be certain percentage limits and certain minimum amounts, 
nevertheless, it does seem possible that they might go well beyond 
that. 

Senator Lenman. Do you think they would reduce accidents? 

Mr. Marruews. Well, certainly if more money were spent on acci- 
dent prevention, no matter how, we cant’ say that it would not reduce 
accidents. 

Senator Lenman. You think it would. 

Mr. Marruews. I think it might help, if properly administered, 
yes, sir. 

Senator Leaman. Do you think that when human life is involved, 
we should put a price tag on the activity ? 

Mr. Marrnews. Well, we think that those grants are probably un- 
necessary, very much unnecessary in certain States, and probably not 
even wanted. 

For instance, in Pennsylvania, we know from discussions with our 
own department of labor and industry that they don’t need the kind 
of assistance proposed, especially in view of the conditions which 
would be imposed if the aid were granted. 

There are always, of course, certain strings to grants-in-aid, and 
they tend to lengthen out to the point where vou have federalized 
control in pretty large measure. 

Senator Leuman. Do you recall, Mr. Matthews, the figures with 
regard to the amount spent in Pennsylvania, appropriated by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, for accident prevention and a safety 
program ¢ 

Mr. Matrrnews. No; I don’t have those figures available. There 
are probably some others here who will testify later this morning, 
who may have that. 

Senator LenmMan. Do you know how many inspectors there are? 

Mr. Marrnews. I don’t know State-wide. I do know in the Phila- 
delphia area, for Philadelphia and its four surrounding counties, 
which are immediately contiguous and represent a large segment of 
our manufacturing industry, employing roughly 1,603,000 “workers, 
there are about 15 inspectors, as I recall it. 

Senator Leaman. Do you think 15 inspectors are able to give ade- 
quate service in connection with 1,600,000 eenry employed ? 

Mr. Marruews. They seem to be doing it, for the statistical 


reason at least that that area, which is known as dinele No. 1 in our 


department of labor and industry set-up, shows a lower ‘Ridichond 
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rate than any other area of the State. And they are doing it in 
company or, let me say, in concert with, or with the cooperation of, 
those industries who also are maintaining an effective safety program. 

Senator LeHmMan,. There is certainly no disposition to either elim- 
inate or reduce that cooperation. We certainly hope it will always 
continue. We certainly hope that the good offices and the expert know- 
ledge of the safety engineers would be brought into play. But certain- 
ly nothing I have seen in the record would indicate that 15 inspectors 
could give adequate protection to 1,600,000 workers. I don’t know 
how many plants are represented by that 1,600,000. 

Mr. Marruews. A considerable number. 

Senator LenmMan. I am quite sure it would run into scores of thou- 
sands, 

Mr. Marruews. Well, of course, and I don’t want to seem facetious 
in this remark: If you were to attempt to do a complete accident-pre- 
vention job in every industrial plant from the point of view of State 
inspection, it might conceivably require a State inspector who would 
give his whole time to that plant. And there you again multiply the 
number of employees. 

Senator Leuman. I think that is very facetious and not very re- 
sponsive to the inquiry. But don’t you feel that where life and safety. 
the bringing of great unhappiness to thousands and thousands of 
people reduced production, a great permanent load on the country 
as a whole are involved, it is only fair that the workers should be 
protected as well as money can protect them 

Mr. Marruews. Certainly I agree with that in principle. 

Senator Lenwan. I am glad you do, because I feel very strongly 
about that. 

Mr. Marruews. I would be a traitor to my own cause, so to speak, 
if I didn’t, as a professional safety engineer. On the other hand, we 
don’t feel that because some States are lax in providing the necessary 
inspections and the necessary set-ups through their own local govern- 
ments and through cooperation with industry itself and the agencies 
who are willing to NE rate, that is sufficient cause to saddle all 
industry, so to speak, Nation-wide, with a bill or an indeterminable 
amount of money, which can run into a considerable number of 
millions. 

Senator Leuman. Testimony has been given that the Murray bill 
would cost around $6 million, 

Mr. Marruews. | have no way of determining what it would cost. 

Mr. Lenman. That is the amount requested in the budget request 
for the past 2 years. 

Mr. Marrnews. It has been indicated that to adequately do the job 
contemplated under the Humphrey bill, it might conceivably take 
some 10,000 inspectors; and all the estimates that we have been able 
to get, including some conversations with representatives of the 
United States Department of Labor, indicates that it would run to 
about $100 million. 

Senator Lenman. Of course, I do not know where you get your 
estimate of 10,000 inspectors, or a hundred million dollars. But I am 
trying to keep you now on the bill which you started to discuss, 8. 2714, 
the Murray bill. I do not know whether you are entirely familiar 
with the provisions of that bill. 
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The Federal Government does not propose to go into the States and 
to run the labor departments of those States. What the bill pro- 
vides, is that a State has the right to come to the Federal Government 
and ask for assistance in expanding or building up its labor depart- 
ment, as far as accident prevention 1s conc ‘erned ; but it can do so only 
after submitting. or simultaneously submitting, a plan and program, 
which would have to be approved by the Federal Government. But 
the Federal Government would not administer that program in any 
way. Its function would be to approve a program and then, of course, 
to make certain that the progr am is being carried out honestly and 
efficiently. Beyond that, there is no function assigned to the F edera] 

rovernhimient under that Bill 

Mr. Marruews. On the other hand, then, if the State does not meet 
certain of those standards, it does not get the aid. 

Senator Leuman. That is right. But there is no reason, in my 
opinion, why it should not meet those standards. The Federal 
Government, if the bill is enacted—I do not know whether it will be or 
not—but if it is enacted, the Federal Government will stand ready to 
assist these States. And in return, of course, the State will have to 
submit a program and carry out that program. It is no different from 
any other Federal grant-in-aid program. It does not involve any 
new principle at all, any new principle of Government. We have had 
that for a great many years. 

Mr. Marruews. I know. We have had Federal aid in various di- 
rections, and particularly with respect to State highways. But again, 
it is granted only for the construction of highways that become, in a 
sense, Federal roads, since they are post roads or military roads and 
the grants-in-aid are only used in that direction. 

Senator Leuman. We have the same principles in a great many 
areas. 

Mr. Marrurws. I know that, sir. 

Senator Leaman. Will you continue ? 

Mr. Matruews. On that basis, I think I have completed whatever 
formal statement I want to make, sir, unless there are some more 
questions. 

Senator Lenman. Has your organization, or have you personally, 
representing an organization, ever appeared before committees of 
your legislature in support of larger appropriations for accident 
prevention ? 

Mr. Marruews. I think we have, yes, sir. 

Senator Leaman. Could you give any instances of when you did? 

Mr. Martrnews. I have not personally done it, but I would suspect 
that that has been done; if not. directly, perhaps indirectly, with 
respect to certain types of legislation, which were related to it. This 
perhaps is not a direct answer to your question. We did not actively 
oppose an increase just passed by our last legislature for an increase 
in workmen’s compensation payments. 

Senator Leuman. You have workmen’s compensation ? 

Mr. Marruews. Oh, yes. 

Senator LenmMan. Have you a State fund or ave the workers all 
privately insured ¢ 

Mr. Marrnews. There are two of them, sir. There is private in- 
surance, and there is also a State fund, which is in a sense a sort of a 
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catch-all for perhaps some of the risks that the private companies 
don’ t care to assume. 

Senator Lenman, My recollection goes back a little bit further, per- 
haps, but I recall there was great opposition to the enactment of work- 
men’s compensation legislation on the part of the employers. 

Mr. Marrnews. When it was first initiated. 

The Cnarrman. It was bitterly fought in every State of the Union. 

Senator Lenman. But it has worked out. 

Mr. Marruews. It has. 

Senator Lenman. And if you had your choice you would not give 
it up. 

Mr. Marruews. No; I don’t think we should. 

Senator Lenman. That was my impression. Because I went 
through some of those battles. 

The Cuamman. The practice of the corporations heretofore has 
always been to oppose any appropriations in the State legislatures and 
to oppose any effort to set up an adequate State organization to actively 
supervise the industries. And, when they did set up one, the industries 
usually controlled the office. 

Mr. Marrnews. I do not know about the latter part of the statement. 
That may be true with respect to some States, but generally the |: _ 
corporations or certain groups such as ours may have opposed it. I do 
not think that has been the case in Pennsylvania. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, we had that experience in my State of Mon- 
tana. We had a great deal of silicosis in the mines there, and nothing 
whatever was bel sing done to tr y to control conditions that create that 
disease. The result was that men would work in the mines only a very 
few years before they would have silicosis. 

Mr. Marrnews. Is not that somewhat the fault of the State that it 
has not enacted a proper occupational-disease code ¢ 

The CHairmMANn. Yes, but the industries have powerful influence in 
the States and determine who is going to go to the legislature. That 
is one of the big problems. In some States, the industries usu: lly say 
who is going to be in the legislature. 

As a result of the constant agitation and the struggle that has been 
going on, they have in recent times begun to put in improved con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Marruerws. I am sure that may be true with regard to many of 
what might be called the backward States. I think Senator Lehman 
will agree with some of the statements I have made with respect to 
Pennsylvania: that New York probably has one of the best and best- 
administered laws of this kind of any of the States. And with respect 
to accident prevention and occupational disease and industrial hygiene, 
we draw rather heavily on the experience of some of the experts in 
New York State, sir, for some of the activities that we promote in 
Pennsylvania. 

Senator Lenman. Well, I am very glad to hear you say that, Mr. 
Matthews. But what I am trying to do is strengthen even New York, 
if it is advisable and necessary, through this bill; and, secondly, I 
would like to see other States less fortunately situated financially than 
New York obtain the same standards of safety of human life and limb 
that exist today in New York, and possibly in Pennsylvania. 
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Has your labor department in Pennsylvania authority to issue regu- 
lations and rules covering safety in plants? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes; they do have. We have what we call an indus- 
trial board, which is an adjunct, I suppose I might say, for want of a 
better term, to the department of labor and industry. And certain 
rules and regulations that they make with respect to certain provi- 
sions in the law or the administration thereof have the effect of law 
after they are made. 

Senator Leuman. And they avail themselves of that authority fre- 
quently: do they not? 

Mr. Marruews. Yes; they do quite frequently. 

Senator Lrnman. Now, where would this bill alter that relationship, 
except that it might increase the activity’ I am talking now about 
the Murray bill. 

Mr. Marruews. Well, I don’t know that it would, necessarily. 

Senator Leuman. I am intrigued by this one statement: that— 
Perhaps the most objectionable feature of the proposed bill is the authority 
delegated to enter places of employment, question any and all employees, and 
investigate whatever the “inspectors” may “deem necessary or appropriate” to 
determine violations. No clairvoyance is needed to predict what effect this 
might have on labor-management relations, and it might readily vitiate even the 
most successfully operated safety program. 


Now, I am certain that—at least in New York State, which I know 
something about, and I have no doubt the same is true in Pennsyl- 
vania—your labor department today has the right to investigate in 
any way they see fit alleged or possible violations, and to take steps 

to correct those v iolations. 

Mr. Martruews. It does have. But under the provisions of this 
bill—and perhaps this may be farfetched: I don’t know; I have seen 
these things multiply so often—we visualize an uncertain number of 
inspectors descending on industrial plants, with maybe limited train- 
ing, and questioning them perhaps with all sorts of extraneous matters, 
or with respect to matters that are extraneous, let us say, to acc ident 
prevention, but might be considered to relate to one of the provisions 
in the bill, which says, “for the general well-being of employees.” 

Senator Lenman. Well, the labor departments have that power 
now. And I have not heard of any instances where their questions or 
the actions they have taken have in any way vitiated satisfactory 
labor-management relationships. They have that power now. 

Mr. Marrnews. The State inspectors do; yes, sir. 

Senator Lenman. These men would not be very different in char- 
acter. And they still would not be Federal employees under the 
Murray bill. They would still be State employees. There would not 
be the slightest change in that. 

Mr. Martrnews. But since we have the machinery set up, and since 
in many of the States it appears adequate, that is the reason why we 
fee] that perhaps the States themselves could and should—or, perhaps 
putting it the other way around, should and could—set up a system 
without what we consider frankly a possible invasion of the sov- 
ereignty of the State, so to speak. 

Now, it has been enunciated more than once by Secretary Tobin and 
by some of his staff, again referring to a statement I made awhile ago, 
that the primary political su bdivision for accident-prevention activi- 
ties is the State, and that there is, so far as the Department is con- 
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cerned, no intention of invading that area of activity, so to speak, on 
the part of the Federal Gov ernment. 

Senator Lenman. Well, that is in line with the testimony given here 
by the Labor Department. But what you are trying to do, or what 
you are advocating, rather, is to all intents and purposes the freezing 
of activities by the States. You are not willing to have any Federal 
assistance given to any of the States, even where it may be necessary, 
to enable them to conserve the safety of the workers of that State 
and to lessen the threat to their lives and limbs. It seems to me that 
is the only interpretation I can place on your testimony. 

Mr. Marruews. I don’t know what testimony has been given pre- 
viously, but certainly we don’t think that any such tremendous amounts 
of money and material are warranted by the statistical data, if on no 
other basis, of the industrial-safety situation. It is a job that rests 
with the State, under proper administration of their own laws, and 
certainly from our point of view we question very much whether the 
financial assistance is necessary. 

Senator Leuman. Do you realize that in some States there is only 
nine-tenths of 1 cent per worker expended in the safety program? 

Mr. Marrnews. That could probably be true. That might well be 
true. 

Senator Lenman. And the highest, which I believe is New York, is 
$1.77. I don’t know what the figure is for Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Marruews. Which in those cases certainly might not result 
under the provisions of this bill in very much financial assistance; 
certainly not enough to do the kind of job that ought to be done. 

Senator LeuMan. Well, it certainly would help, if it is accepted by 
you, as I think it has been, that an accident-prevention program is 
worth while and essential. 

Mr. Matruews. Absolutely ; certainly. 

Senator Leuman. And after all, last year there were over 2,000,000 
accidents, not necessarily fatal, recorded in industry. Those were 
only those recorded. Undoubtedly there were a great many addi- 
tional ones which never were recorded. And, of that number, about 
16,000 were fatalities. Now, that isa pretty substantial number. And 
certainly it would seem to me worth while to make some little financial 
sacrifice in order to reduce that number. I do not think you can elim- 
inate them; but certainly my experience has been that an intelligent 
and aggressive accident-prevention program leads to results. And I 
do not think you would be in business if you did not agree with that. 

Mr. Marruews. I certainly would not: no, sir. We have to produce 
the results. 

Senator Leuman. I come back always to the same thesis: that I do 
not think when you are dealing with hum: in life you can put a price 
tag on it and say, “This is too much.” 

Mr. Marruews. I realize, Senator, that this following remark may 
be entirely irrelevant. But might we then, sometime, in view of the 
tremendous hue and ery that is made about traffic accidents—and they 
certainly outnumber industrial accide nts—expect that someone would 
come along with some legislation giving the States a grant-in-aid to 
lessen the number of traffic accidents? 

Senator Leuman. If it appeared practicable, I would be for it 
without the slightest hesitation—if it was practicable. 
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I do not know what such a plan would be. But I feel about this as 
I feel about research work for cancer and heart disease and multiple 
sclerosis and TB. There have been some cuts in the Congress of the 
United States with regard to those funds. I opposed those cuts. 
ies nator Murray opposed them, strongly. I opposed them because I 
believe that where life is concerned this country cannot afford to be 
niggardly, and to save even a relatively small number of lives justifies 
the funds. I feel very strongly on th: ut. 

My position is clear with regard to all those activities, and I hope it 
will ie ays be clear. 

Mr. Marruews. Certainly none of us will gainsay that in principle ; 
and I suspect that the one place where we disagree is that we—and 
we could be wrong—do not fee] that this bill is practicable. 

Senator LeuMan. Senator Murray? 

The Cnamman. You are oppos ed to both bills? 

Mr. Marruews Yes, sir, because we believe that they lead essentially 
toward the same result. 

The Cuatrman. The bill, S. 2714, is leaving the control of the pro- 
gram in the States and is merely assisting them in carrying it out; 
the cost of it is estimated to be $6 million, which is a ver v smi all amount 
when you consider the program that should be carried out to save the 
lives and protect these men from accidents in these industries. 

You would not consider that an excessive amount; would you? 

Mr. Marrnews. Well, this is not a direct answer to your question. 
That is hardly a question you can answer “Yes” or “No” to, for the 
reason that I would like to know a little bit more about how the $6 
million is arrived at. If the question is put on that basis, I don’t be- 
lieve $6 million would do it. 

The Ci ‘AIRMAN. Well, that is all that the budget is authorizing for 

_after a very careful study and analysis of the bill and what it would 
ei They have fixed the sum of $6 million, which is the full 
amount that would be allowed to carry out the program. 

Mr. Marrnrws. Of course, we have seen so many of these so-called 
subsidies grow and grow and grow, and multiply, that perhaps we are 
overfearful of the implications in the bill. 

The Cuamman. Well, that has been the attitude in industry gen- 
erally on all new legislation. I — -mber when we enacted the Securi- 
ties an d Exchange Commission Act some of the people down in Wall 
Street tho might that was going too far. I remember one of the officials 
of one of the big banks appearing here way back in 1938 and he was 
blaming the recession of 1938 on these measures. He claimed that we 
had gone too far in these various bills regul: ating industry, and that it 
Was causn @ the recession. ) et, ever vl ody will au lmit now, ] am sure, 
that the Securities and Exchange Commission, the regulation of the 
stock exchanges, was absolutely necessary to create confidence in the 
minds of the American people in the operations there. Otherwise, 
no one would want to risk any money on the stock exch: anges of the 


yuntry, the way they were operat Ing ] rior to that regulation. Is that 
not true ‘ 


Mr. Marrnews. I suppose that is true: yes, sir. TI don't know too 
much about the stock market, myself, or those particular regulations. 
I am not qualified to speak on them. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, take the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. 
There was great opposition to that. I remember Landon. when he 
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was running back there, was opposed to it as a socialistic proposition ; 
and so did the big bankers of New York appear against it as a socialis- 
tic program. Yet, as a result of that, you do not hear about bank 
failures or about people losing money any more. As a result, the 
working classes can save their money, put it in the bank, and get it 
back again when they come around to ask for it. 

Mr. Marruews. Do I understand, sir, that this $6 million, or some 
part of it, 1s only allocated to those States which may need it? And, 
if so, who determines the need ? 

The Cuatrman. Well, that is all covered in the legislation. The 
manner In which it is to be administered is provided in the bill. Have 
you read the bill 

Mr. Marruews. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Some States may not be able to provide the neces- 
sary money to carry out the program. Some States are backward— 
huge States with small populations. Take a State like Montana, 
which is the third-largest State in the Union. Yet, it has a popula- 
tion of only 550,000, which is less than some wards up in New York. 
It is pretty diflicult to maintain a State government with a population 
of only 550,000 people, covering such an enormous area. Some States 
like that might avail themselves of the aid of the Government in 
carrying out programs. We have coal mining and metal mining in 
our State of Montana. I think we have done a very fair job in try- 

ng to regulate conditions in those different industries; but still, at 
the same time, I think that more could be done. 

Mr. Marruews. It probably could. 

The CuHaroMan. Well, you are opposed to both bills ¢ 

Mr. Marrnews. Yes, I am. 

Senator Lenman. Just one point. These.bills would be an en- 
croachment on the prerogatives of the State, you feel. They would be 
an interference. 

Now, I want to point out to you that we have had testimony here 
showing that the majority of the State labor commissioners, while 
opposing S. 2525, are strongly in favor of S. 2714: none of them has 
raised a question 1 about the infringement of their prerogatives or their 
authority. 

Thank you very much. 
Mr. Marruews. Thank you, sir. 


(The prepared statements of Mr. Matthews are as follows:) 


















BRIEF IN OPPOSITION TO THE HUMPHREY BIL, 8S. 2325, SupMITTED BY WaLterR W. 
MATTHEWS, SECRETARY, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF SAFETY ENGINEERS, PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER 





The Philadelphia Chapter, American Society of Safety Engineers, with a mem- 
bership of 260 technical safety representatives of industrial manufacturing plants 

the Greater Philadelphia area, wishes to go on record with this brief and by 
personal appearance, at the subcommittee hearing scheduled for Wednesday 





March 26, of its Secretary Walter W. Matthews, as opposing the Accident Pre 
ention Act of 1951, known as the Humphrey bill (S. 2525), for the following 
reasons: 

There has been a steady decline in accident frequency in the manufacturing 
ndustry and records indicate that the employees today are safer on the job 
than off the job. Industry's efforts have produced considerable red tions in 
injuries and there has been a decided improvement in providing safe, healthful 
working conditions as well as safe tools, Inachines, and metho 

Conditions vary widely from plant to plant and industry ! ry and | 


ence has demonsirated that safety programs are most eff e wh they are 
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tailor-made to deal with the particular occupational hazards and environmental 
conditions in and about each plant. 

To further the protection of men in industry, we have municipal and State 
laws, and accepted standards and codes, to regulate and control accidents, 
occupational hazards and working conditions. It is the generally accepted 
opinion that those closer to the problem locally are in a better position to regu- 
late industrial safety which includes the prevention of injuries, occupational 
diseases, and promoting the welfare of employees. Any proposals which would 
centralize control of these matters in the Federal Government would constitute 
unjustified interference with the proper activities of the local and State govern- 
ments. Moreover, Federal control would undermine and make ineffectual, both 
local and State authority and laws in an area in which they are especially fitted 
to set up suitable safe-guards and regulations, to protect employees from in-plant 
safety hazard and hygienic and environmental conditions which may affect their 
health and safety. 

It is the consensus of the membership of Philadelphia Chapter, American 
Society of Safety Engineers that the establishment of Federal standards, codes 
or legislation in the field of industrial safety and working conditions, could not 
take into account the widely developing conditions, hazards, and environmental 
problems which may be peculiarly characteristic of a given industry, within a 
given community or State, and would therefore critically jeopardize manage- 
ment’s ability to carry out its’ proper safety functions within the plant. 

Federal control would entail Federal inspection and the problem is so great 
that it is difficult to establish a safety program and a suitable inspection force 
to cover the entire country. Surely the many committees of nine members pro- 
posed for each industry would be extremely cumbersome. Interference by Fed- 
eral authorities would be a serious detriment to sound industrial relations which 
are considered so important today. Unwarranted intervention by Federal au- 
thorities in management's in-plant practices would open the door to Government 
control of the employer-employee relationship in industry which is considered by 
authorities most undesirable. 

Since the State and local authorities have been doing a satisfactory job, it is 
our opinion that this authority should continue to be vested in our present bureaus 
without any interference from Federal bureaus. 

If any recommendations are to be made by the Federal Government, they 
should be made to those in the State and local governments who have the power 
to prepare and enforce regilations to protect the industrial workers, 

In addition to the above, we are opposed to having any Federal accident pre- 
vention boards, because they would become bureaucratic in time. 

Further, it is a matter of record that prior to and during World War II, the 
United States Department of Labor, in administering the functions and duties 
of the National Committee for the Conservation of Manpower in War Industries, 
turned to the non-Government safety agencies for volunteer assistance in the 
inspection of plants holding war contracts; for the organization and instruction 
of civilian and military personnel in safety training courses: and for the assist- 
ance to the Public Contracts Division, in the administration of the safety provi- 
sions of the Walsh-Healey Act. 

It was recognized, by the then Secretary of Labor, Frances Perkins, that it was 
only through this local contact, and with the local relationships maintained with 
the various State departments of labor, that an effort of such magnitude could 
be accomplished, and while general direction of the program centered in Wash- 
ington, its many ramifications could not have been controlled from that point. 

Incidentally, more than 50 percent of the membership of the Philadelphia 
chapter, American Society of Safety Engineers contributed time and effort to 
this program, having organized the first of the training courses in the entire 
country in the Philadelphia area, and successfully promoted them throughout 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, with the cooperation of universities, col- 
leges, and State authorities, and other non-Government agencies. This point is 
made to emphasize that the methods exist within industry itself to effectually 
carry out accident prevention programs, provided the Federal Government does 
not intervene beyond what we conceive to be its primary function, viz, that of 
Nation-wide statistics for comparative purposes, and particularly in fact-finding 
activities to provide technical information for use by the States or private 
organizations. 
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BRIEF IN OPPOSITION TO THE HUMPHREY BILL, S. 2325, AND THE MurRAy BILL, 


S. 2714, SusMirrep ny WALTER W. MATTHEWS, MANAGING DrrecroR, CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF GREATER PHILADELPHIA 


The Chamber of Commerce of Greater Philadelphia, representing all phases 
of the commercial and manufacturing interests of an area employing 1,603,000 
workers, hereby wishes to go on record with this brief and by personal appear- 
ance at the subcommittee hearing scheduled for Wednesday, March 26, of the 
managing director of the chamber’s safety council, Walter W. Matthews, as 
opposing the passage of S. 2325, known as the Humphrey bill, and S. 2714, known 
as the Murray bill, for the following reasons: 


HUMPHREY 





BILL 





2208 
(2325) 


1. The proposed bill is so restrictive of the basic prerogatives of private 
industry, and so socialistic with respect to the sovereignty of the States, that 
it constitutes a real threat of federalized control not only to industry, but to 
the Nation’s labor force as well. 

2. It ignores completely the effective progress in accident reduction and pre- 
vention made by private industry; and the fact that many of the States have 
laws and codes designed to accomplish the same purposes; and that they do so 
is a matter of statistical record. Particularly is this true in Pennsylvania, the 
second largest manufacturing State in the Union, and in the Greater Philadelphia 
area, known nationally as the workshop of the world. 

3. In an era when economy in Government is so forcefully urged, it would 
seem little short of ludicrous to propose the addition of an estimated 10,000 
“inspectors” to the Department of Labor’s personnel, with a possible cost of 
$100,000,000 for a distinctly nebulous 100 percent effective administration of the 
act. This would seem to but duplicate the already efficiently trained and experi- 
enced manpower now concentrated on the problem by industry, the State labor 
departments and non-Government safety organizations, to say nothing of the 
millions of dollars annually expended by those agencies in recognition of 
management's responsibility for the safety and health of its employees. It is a 
maxim of safety that “national accomplishment is but the sum total of local 
progress.” 

4. Perhaps the most objectionable feature of the proposed bill is the authority 
delegated to enter places of employment, question any and all employees, and in- 
vestigate whatever the “inspectors” may “deem necessary or appropriate” to 
determine violations. No clairvoyance is needed to predict what effect this might 
have on labor-management relations, and it might readily vitiate even the most 
successfully operated safety program. 

5. Another provision of the bill seems to move in the direction of “socializa- 
tion” is that it appears to go beyond “health and safety” protection by authoriz- 
ing inquiries for the protection of the “general well-being” or “welfare” of em- 
ployees. Industry representatives (including the Chamber of Commerce of 
Greater Philadelphia) serving on committees of the several national conferences 
on industrial safety called in Washington by President Truman, consistently 
and vigorously opposed a somewhat similar provision in the so-called Burke bill, 
S. 1489, which was before the Congress in 1949, wherein it Was recommended that 
“whenever possible State and Federal agencies should initiate studies designed 
to establish the extent of the contribution of industrial accidents to problems of 
rehabilitation, child care, and other social maladjustments.” The idea of seeking 
all sorts of extraneous information on the consequences of industrial accidents 
dilutes the basic principles of accident prevention 

6. Finally, we believe it a sound principle (enunciated on many occasions by 
the present Secretary of Labor and his representatives) that “the primary 
political subdivision in governmental operations in the field of accident preven- 
tion, should be the State.’ Obviously, the Federal Government bas a function 
in Nation-wide statistical activities for comparative purposes, particularly in 
fact-finding activities to provide technical information for use by the States or 
private organizations. 
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MURRAY BILL (8. 2714) 


Since the so-called Murray bill, S. 2714, is apparently to receive simultaneous 
consideration with the Humphrey bill, 8. 2325, we desire also to register our oppo- 
sition to this measure on the following general points: 

1. Referring again to the question of “economy in Government,” it seems vir- 
tually impossible to estimate the appropriation necessary for the grants to States 
and the expenses of the Department of Labor in administering the program. 

2. Speaking particularly for Pennsylvania, the State does not need the kind 
of assistance proposed, especially in view of the conditions which would be im- 
posed if such aid were granted. Even though it may be true that a vast majority 
of the States spend an inadequate amount on accident control, that in itself does 
not seem sufficient cause to recommend favorable action on 8S. 2714, and further, 
no demonstration of actual need of additional funds for State industrial safety 
work has been forthcoming. Unfortunately, certain accident statistics have been 
misinterpreted, and there is a general tendency to think of all occupational acci- 
dents as happening in manufacturing industries. According to the National 
Safety Council! figures, deaths per 100,000 workers in 1950 in manufacturing were 
17, as compared with 27 in all occupations, The steady decline in the accident 
frequency rate in manufacturing industry makes employees today safer on the 
job than off the job. The laxity of certain States in failing to provide necessary 
funds, or to recruit the cooperation of industries willing to assist in the accident- 
prevention program, should not be cause for saddling all industry with the tre- 
mendous costs which would necessarily be required to carry out the provisions of 
this bill. 

We therefore register our opposition to both the Humphrey bill, 8. 2325, and the 
Murray bill, S. 2714, on the ground that such legislation is unwarranted by the 
facts of the industrial safety situation; unnecessary because there are now in 
existence municipal and State laws and accepted standards and codes for the 
regulation and control of accidents, occupational hazards, and working condi- 
tions, and the establishment of Federal standards, codes, or legislation in this 
field could not possibly take into account the widely developing conditions, haz- 
ards, and environmental problems peculiarly characteristic of a given industry 
within a given community or State, and would therefore critically jeopardize 
management's ability to carry out its proper safety functions within the plant; 
that grants-in-aid to the States for the purpose outlined might conceivably mount 
to unreasonable totals, and are in effect another form of subsidy and the condi- 
tions imposed might readily lead to further invasion of the States’ sovereignty. 
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Senator Lenman. Mr. Sluze? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK SLUZE, DIRECTOR OF SAFETY, ASHLAND 
OIL & REFINING CO., ASHLAND, KY., APPEARING ON BEHALF 
OF THE NATIONAL PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Siuze. My name is Frank Sluze. I am director of safety for 
the Ashland Oil & Refining Co., Ashland, Ky. I am appearing before 
the committee this morning as a representative of the National Pe- 
troleum Association. The committee now has under consideration 
two bills, S. 2325 and S. 2714, dealing in different ways with Federal 
standards for industrial safety. The underlying premise in both of 
these bills is that industry has failed to meet its responsibility for the 
safety of its mee ees and that this obligation must be assumed by 
the Federal or the St: ite Government. This premise we reject most 
strongly. I am appearing before the committee this mor ning to out- 
line the safety program which has been carried on by our association 
for many years, as an example of how our industry has recognized 
its obligation to maintain safe wor king conditions and has voluntar ily 
undertaken to meet that responsibility. We feel that governmental 
regulation of safety would result in making safety simply a matter of 
complying with the rules, and would discourage the developments 
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of voluntary programs which have already resulted in a substantial 
reduction in the accident hazards in the industry. 

To emphasize my preliminary statement, gentlemen, I have figures 
here that were taken from the National Safety Council, showing that 
since 1934 in the oil industry we have succeeded in saving 1,300 liv es. 
The refineries are four times as safe for you and I as if we were on 
the outside, off the job. In fact, we are 30 percent safer now in our 
oil refineries than we would be in our own homes. And in the matter 
of fire prevention, we have facts and figures to show that our fire pre- 
vention program has been three times as successful as the Nation-wide 
record. I attribute a lot of this to the excellent police work, our self 
policing, that has been going on in the oil industry since 1914. 

At the present time we have 600 safety engineers, known under var- 
ious names, safety managers, safety supervisors, safety inspectors, and 
so forth, who are devoting their full time to the prevention of accidents 
in our industry. 

The various managements of the oil industry at the present time 
are spending approximately $314 million in salaries for these 600 
accident and fire prev eateom and health preservation experts. 

Over and above the $314 million that 1 just stated, the oil industry, 
up to 1950, has spent $113 million in safety devices and safety equip- 
ment. 

According to a survey made by the Oil and Gas Journal, the expend- 
iture in 1950 alone for new construction and expansion, for safety 
equipment and safety devices, was approximately $20 million, or, to 
be exact, $19,700,000. 

The estimated expenditure for safety equipment and safety devices 
to be engineered into the new expansion for the year 1952 will total 
$40 million. That estimate, gentlemen, is very conservative. The 
range runs from a minimum of 5.2 percent to 12. I took the 5-percent 
margin instead of the 12. 

We have in that industry peculiar hazards. They are not open to 
general inspection. Any safety engineer in the oil industry must not 
only be a general industrial safety man, but he must also be a specialist 
in te mperatures, pressures, liquid levels, flammable liquids, gases, and 
so forth, 

The Cuarrman. A good many of those regulations that you speak 
of, of course, protect the property of the industry. If you had a fire, 
it would be very devastating; would it not ¢ 

Mr. Siuze. It would, under certain conditions. 

The Cuarrman. And so, naturally, in order to protect the wealth 
that is invested in the industry, you have a very careful program to 
prevent fires or explosions. 

Mr. Stuze. That is correct, sir. 

The Cnairman. And that is designed to protect the company from 
loss of money as a result of such catastrophes. 

Mr. Stvuze. That isthe primary objective; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. 7 in addition to that, you have a very careful 
system of trying to protect the worker from being injured in the 
plants. 

Mr. Situze. That is right, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you think you have gone to great extremes in 
trying to protect their health and their lives in the industry. 
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Mr. Stvuze. We, in the oil industry, think very definitely that we 
have. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you not think, then, that it would be very easy 
for you to comply with any of the regulations that the State might 
enact with reference to protecting the lives and the health of these 
men ? 

Mr. Stuze. On the basis of the record maintained over the last 16 
years, I wonder why we need additional policing and additional pro- 
tection. We are well on the way. We have indicated that, by a con- 
tinuous steady downward trend in accidents and fires. And I am 
wondering why, after we have spent $3,500,000, we need additional 
expenditures in the fields of accident and fire prevention in the oil 
industry ; whether it comes through State auspices or national auspices, 
we cannot see too much benefit in that expenditure. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, this bill is not directed at the oil indus- 
try. It is intended to protect men in all industries from danger of 
accident and loss of life. 

Mr. Stvuze. Would it not develop into a nine-man commission to 
supervise safety conditions in the oil hues a as well as steel and 
rubber? Is that not the intent? 

The Cuairman. You, of course, have your own set-up in your indus- 
try, and as long as you were complying with the requirements to make 
the industry safe and secure from accidents to these men, you would be 
fully complying with the measure, it would seem to me. 

Mr. Sizer. I still haven't been sold on the idea of additional ex- 
penditures in policing: and that is what it will ultimately lead to. 
And I don’t, as a practical grass roots refinery man, visualize much 
benefit from a person making periodic visits into a refinery, looking 
for the normal, visible hazards. I will illustrate that by bad ladders, 
absence of handrails, no protection at the point of operation, etc. 
That is not what is causing our trouble. Our trouble is man failure. 
And that is one of the things that we are driving at full time. 

Periodic Inspection by any agency, whether it is the State, Federal, 
insurance, or what have you, will look for stationary visible hazards, 
but will be able to do very little in promoting safety consciousness 

comparison to what a full-time industrial safety engineer in our 
Inadustry is dong 

The Craiman. Were you here in the early part of these hearings, 
when witnesses were testifying about the great number of accidents 
ind the fact that there was a failure to observe proper safeguards 
against explosions, and so forth? 

Mr. Stuzr. No. I did hear some testimony yesterday. 

The CuarmMan. It was testified that it was resulting in tremendous 

fe and loss of limb to the men in these industries, and some 


hat testimony was very voluminous 


done about it. : ) 

here, about the failure of industry generally. I am 

ng of your industry. It may be that you have a very good 
record. lo not know. But your statement seems to indicate that 


you are spending a lot of money in making an effort to guard against 


nnecessary accidents. 
Senator LenmMan. You say here: 


We feel that governmental regulation of safety would result in making safety 
simply a matter of complying with the rules, and would discourage the develop- 
f intary programs which have already resulted in a substantial re- 

» accident hazards in the industry. 
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And then again, at the bottom of the page, you say: 


A Federal inspection force and, to a lesser degree, a State inspection force 
might be poorly qualified to cope with the many special hazards encountered 
in the highly specialized processes of the petroleum industry. The result 
could be either unreasonable demands upon the industry or a failure to recog- 
nize hazards peculiar to the industry which might result in injuries and pos- 
sibly death to its workers. 

Does that mean, since you are very critical about inspection forces, 
that you are opposed to inspection ? 

Mr. Stuze. Oh, no. We have now a self-policing group. 

Senator Lenman. | am not talking about self-policing. 1 am talk- 
ing about governmental inspection. Are you opposed to it ? 

Mr. Stuze. I am not critical of any outside help. As a matter of 
fact, in 1950, at the President’s Safety Conference here, I introduced a 

resolution complimenting the delegation on the fine work that is being 
done, saying that we appreciate outside advice. And the stimulus of 
those meetings was recognized. In fact, 1 proposed to the boys that 
we go back home and roll up our sleeves and get to work and do all w: 
could. So I am not critical of any outside help. 

Senator Lenman. I am not talking now about outside help. I am 
talking about inspection, governmental inspection. You say: 

We feel that governmental regulation of safety would result in making safety 
simply a matter of complying with the rules. 

That would rather indicate to me that you are against any kind of 
governmental inspection, or the issuance of any regulations by 
government. 

Mr. Sivuze. No. I question the qualifications of any inspector from 
the outside coming into a specialized industry, that is confronted with 
hour-to-hour changes in processing. These plants of ours, gentlemen, 
are chemistry in a gigantic fashion, and a quick change from one tem- 
perature to another can mean disaster. And I question whether any 
routine inspection will disclose that type of hazard that is giving us 
the greatest amount of work. That calls for full-time inspection by 
the individual on the job. And routine visual inspections of existing 
conditions will not disclose our big hazards. 

Senator Lerman. Nobody has suggested that volunt: ary cooperation 
in industries is not valuable. Of course, we all know that it is. Every- 
thing should be done to encourage it. But it would seem to me that 
even voluntary cooperation may have been inspired and undoubtedly 
has been inspired in many industries by governmental action. I know 
how hard it has been, in my own State; and I do not believe the situa- 
tion is different in Kentucky. I know how hard it was in the early 
days, and frequently is today, to get employers voluntarily to under- 
take safety programs, 

On such a thing as factory inspection, we had to fight in New York 
State for years before we got it through. 

And we never would have gotten it through if it had not been for 
a disastrous fire, the Triangle fire, which took the lives of about 150 
girlsand women. That brought it home to people. The result was the 
first real safety and factory legislation that was enacted. Up to that 
point, we had no cooperation. And even after that, step by step, we 
had to fight for it. 

Now, I am very much interested in your report of what has been 
done in the petroleum industry, and I accept everything you say at 
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its face value: if the situation is as good as you have outlined, I 
congratulate you and the industry. But I wonder whether you know 
that there are 214 million little plants in this country, plants not big 
enough to employ a safety engineer or to map out a program of acci- 
dent ‘prevention. 

As Senator Murray has pointed out, this is not directed at any one 
industry. I assume that you are speaking only for your industry. 

Mr. Stvze. That is exactly what I am doing. 

Senator Leuman. But I wonder whether in speaking for your in- 
dustry, in regard to a bill that is Nation-wide in its application you 
fully appreciate its implications, that we are trying to do something 
here that will protect the lives of a worker down in Mississippi and 
in New York alike. It does not make a darned bit of difference. It 
is not a question of one industry, such as the one you have described. 

Mr. Stvze. Asa contrast to your Triangle tragedy, it is remarkable 
that the oil industry never waited for such a disaster. They have been 
moving into this thing as far as I can reach into it, way back in 1914, 
individually. Then collectively in the early 1920s, they tied in with 
the National Petroleum Association and the American Petroleum 
Institute and used both of those organizations as clearing houses. 
It is a sort of a self-propelled safety program that is going on con- 
tinuously. 

Well, in winding up, in asking you men to reject both bills, here 
are the reasons that I would like entered into the record. 

There is no need for such legislation, as far as we can see in the oil 
industry. 

The Cuarrman. Youare limiting that to the oil industry ? 

Mr. Stvze. I am speaking for the oil industry and the National 
Petroleum Association. Since we are four times as safe as you would 
be on the outside—— 

Senator LenmMan. May I interrupt you there for one question 

These figures are very intriguing. But when you talk about acci- 
dents on the outside, do you include traffic accidents? 

Mr. Suvze. Everything. 

Senator Lenman. Well, of course, that is a pretty big slice of all 
the accidents on the outside, those traffic accidents. 

Mr. Stvzr. It is here in statistics. But here is what is happening. 
We have 17 fatalities per 100,000 population in the oil re Home 
fatalities are 24 per 100,000 population. And then the Nation at 
large is 67 fatalities per 100,000 population. 

The second statement for the record is that the petroleum ee 
has achieved through voluntary and cooperative action consisten 
substantial reductions in lost-time accidents, deaths, and tied tiaceah- 


out the entire history of the industry. Enactment of legislation plac- 

ing control of safety mentters entity in the hands of Federal or State 
bureaus would tend o remove the spirit of incentive that has sparked 
the fire- and accident-preventive activities of the petroleum industry. 


Third, the enact stuhend of either of these bills would increase the 
financial burden of the Federal Government. and hence that of the 
taxpayers, with no assurance of better conditions than those achieved 
by industry operating under existing ae 

Fourth, vou have already read paragraph 4, and that pertains to 
the Federal inspection, and that is in my aie record. 
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Fifth, the establishment of committees or boards under these bills 
could result in the making of decisions or regulations inimical to the 
financial stability of many companies without achieving an improve- 
ment in working safety or the health of workers over that being now 
done voluntarily. Excellent results are now being accomplished by 
the participation of employees with management in developing ac- 
cident-prevention programs fitted specifically to the industry’s own 
peculiar operations and hazards. 

The petroleum industry has done an outstanding job of preventing 
fires and accidents and in providing safety equipment and clothing 
for workers in hazardous areas. A continuation of the constantly 
improving safety record of the industry can be expected through a 
continuation of the existing recognition of the soundness, both eco- 
nomically and socially, of working conditions and the individual and 
cooperative voluntary efforts toward achievi ing better and safer work- 
ing conditions. That the petroleum industry has the organization, 
knowledge, and techniques to accomplish better what these bills are 
designed to do is made clear by the following account of what this 
great industry is doing and will continue to do to save lives and 
property. The account is included in the complete advance state- 
ment, 

Sixth, many accidents occurring in the petroleum industry are at- 
tributable to what is called a failure of the human element—some- 
times known as man failure. That is where, for no logical or ex- 
plainable reason, a worker has done something contrary to his train- 
ing, to safety regulations and to his own self-interest, resulting in an 
accident often causing injury or death to the worker. No laws or 
regulations can control these cases of human failure and the in- 
dustry’s safety training programs are a better method of combat- 
ing such “failures of the human element.” 

In concluding, I want to thank you men for listening me out. I 
do have some exhibits. 

The CuarmMan. Do you wish to have your entire statement in 
the record ? 

Mr. Stuze. I would, yes, and I have some material and facts in the 
general report which are more complete. One of those is an inspec- 
tion exhibit. We have a health-control form there, also an exhibit. 

I am sorry that we do not have 25 photographs, but we do have 
one set as exhibits that I would be very glad to leave with the secre- 
tary. Then we have our safety regulations here, also an exhibit, 
compiled by our own grass-roots inspectors. Then we have a trade- 
magazine release here as an exhibit, showing the progress made by 
one particular company. Then we have here a trade-magazine 
article as an exhibit, which very vividly depicts the accident-preven- 
tion or inspection activities of these ground-floor refinery ins pectors 
that have been organized by the National Petroleum Association. 

And then I want to submit as another exhibit, a citation certificate 
that is issued by the National Petroleum Association to plants, to 
companies, and to individuals, for outstanding safety records, and 
safety work. 

(The documents referred to are on file with the subcommittee.) 

Senator Lenman. Senator Murray, have you any questions? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Stuze. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Sluze is as follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY FRANK SLUZE ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is Frank Sluze. I am director of safety for the Ashland Oil & 
Refining Co., Ashland, Ky. I am appearing before the committee this morning 
as a representative of the National Petroleum Association. The committee now 
has under consideration two bills—S. 2325 and 8S. 2714—dealing in different ways 
with Federal standards for industrial safety. The underlying premise in both 
of these bills is that industry has failed to meet its responsibility for the safety 
of its employees and that this opposition must be assumed by the Federal or the 
State Government. This premise we reject most strongly. I am appearing 
before the committee this morning to outline the safety program which has been 
carried on by our association for many vears, as an example of how our indus- 
try has recognized its obligation to maintain safe working conditions and has 
voluntarily undertaken to meet that responsibility. We feel that governmental 
regulation of safety would result in making safety simply a matter of complying 
with the rules, and would discourage the developments of voluntary programs 
which have already resulted in a substantial reduction in the accident hazards 
in the industry. We consider some of the unfavorable aspects of the proposed 
bills to be that— 

1. There is no need for such legislation. teliable statistics reveal that the 
American worker is three times as safe on the job as he is elsewhere. If he is 
a worker in the petroleum industry he is four times safer on the job (based upon 
National Safety Council statistics). 

2. The petroleum industry has achieved through voluntary and cooperative 
action consistent substantial reductions in lost-time accidents, deaths, and fires 
throughout the entire history of the industry. Enactment of legislation placing 
control of safety matters entirely in the hands of Federal or State bureaus would 
tend to remove the spirit of incentive that has sparked the fire- and accident- 
preventive activities of the petroleum industry. 

3. The enactment of either of these bills would increase the financial burden 
of the Federal Government and hence that of the taxpayers, with no assurance 
of better conditions than those achieved by industry operating under existing 
regulations 

4. A Federal inspection force and, to a lesser degree, a State inspection force 
might be poorly qualified to cope with the many special hazards encountered in 
the highly specialized processes of the petroleum industry. The result could be 
either unreasonable demands upon the industry or a failure to recognize hazards 
peculiar to the industry which might result in injuries and possibly death to its 
workers 
5. The establishment of committees or boards under these bills could result in 
the making of decisions or regulations inimical to the financial stability of many 
companies without achieving an improvement in working safety or the health of 
workers over that being now done voluntarily. Excellent results are now being 
accomplished by the participation of employees with management in developing 
accident-prevention programs fitted specifically to the industry's own peculiar 
operations and hazards. 

The petroleum industry has done an outstanding job of preventing fires and 
accidents and in providing safety equipment and clothing for workers in hazard 
ous areas. A continuation of the constantly improving safety record of the 
industry can be expected through a continuation of the existing recognition of 
the soundness, both economically and socially, of working conditions and the 
individual and cooperative voluntary efforts toward achieving better and safer 
working conditions. That the petroleum industry has the organization. knowl- 
edge, and techniques to accomplish better what these bills are designed to do is 
made clear by the following account of what this great industry is doing and 
will conti » to do to save lives and property. 

6. Many accidents occurring in the petroleum industry are attributable to 

at i lied a failure of the human element. That is where, for no logical 

reason, a worker has done something contrary to his training, 
ions and to his own self-interest, resulting in an accident often 
“ath to the worker. No laws or regulations can control these 
lure and the industry's safety training programs are a better 
ating such “failures of the human element.’ 
as 1914 oil-industry executives sensed the need of an effective 
on program and they proceeded individually to ally themselves 
Safety Council 


nue 
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During the early 1920's, in addition to working individually through the Na- 
tional Safety Council, they banded together under the auspices of the National 
Petroleum Association and the American Petroleum Institute and began work- 
ing cooperatively to prevent accidents by using the above two agencies as coordi- 
nators and clearinghouses. 

Two years ago the National Petroleum Association celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary of fire and accident prevention at an annual meeting in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Attending this meeting were representatives from a large number of 
refineries, both large and small. It is now 27 years since the National Petro- 
leum Association organized an inspection force from within the oil industry to 
police itself. These inspection forces, recruited from grass-roots refinery work- 
ers, have been making frequent plant inspections since then, aiming at elimi- 
nating injury and fire hazards while continually throughout the year the Na- 
tional Petroleum Association gathers and disseminates the latest information on 
fire and accident prevention to a large number of keymen in the oil industry. 

In addition to plant inspections these same practical refinery workers hold 
accident-prevention clinics within their own groups at intervals ranging from 
monthly to bimonthly. Once each year these men assemble, under the auspices 
of the National Petroleum Association, into one large group at a central point 
where a 2-day conference or clinic is held to exchange the latest information on 
fire and accident prevention in the oil industry. 

It would be difficult to find a plant in the oil industry that does not have 
a safety meeting program where the worker and management exchange opinions 
on the best way to prevent accidents and fires. 

The fire and accident prevention department of the National Petroleum Asso- 
ciation consisting of practical refinery workers drew up, about 5 years ago, 
a set of rules to govern themselves regarding fire and accident prevention. 
These rules were fully approved by the men responsible for policing themselves. 
These rules represent the combined experience knowledge of the many practical 
oil workers in the industry and are designed to provide maximum protection 
against accidents and fires. 

To police themselves full time the companies in the oil industry are paying out 
annually the sum of approximately $3,500,000 to their staff of fire and accident 
prevention experts. The above expenditure is not included in the $113,000,000 
invested by the oil industry in safety facilities engineered into the plants of 
our country such as: Explosion-proof electrical equipment; drop-out facilities; 
blow-down facilities; excess flow valves; pressure-relieving devices; vents and 
flame arresters and so on. Based upon a survey of capital expenditures by the 
oil industry made by the Oil and Gas Journal and reported in their issue of 
January 28, 1952, it is conservatively estimated that the oil industry will spend 
in 1950 alone $19,700,000 on safety equipment in new refinery construction and 
expansion. In 1952 the estimated expenditures for safety equipment in new 
refinery construction and expansion will be somewhere close to $40,000,000. 

One outstanding result of these safety expenditures lies in the fact that a 
person is four times as safe working in the petroleum industry as he is on the 
outside. Putting it another way a person is 30 percent safer working in the 
petroleum industry than he is in his own home. Thirteen hundred lives have 
been saved by effective fire and accident prevention in the petroleum industry 
since 193 

The above startling statements are supported by the following statistics: The 
number of workers to each fatality in 1945 was The number of workers 
to each fatality in 1950 was 5,900. This is a 50 percent improvement. The 
frequency (accidents per million hours) in 1950 was 30 percent better than that 
in 1934. The severity (days lost per thousand hours) in 1950 was 51 percent 
better than that in 1934. The total number of fatalities in 1950 was 81 or 17 per 
100,000 workers. The total number of fatalities due to accidents in homes is 
about 24 per 100,000 population. The total fatalities due to all accidents in 
the United States is 67 per 100,000 population. 

The petroleum industry shows a record of fire prevention that is three times as 
good as the Nation-wide record in spite of the fact that it handles highly 
flammable materials at high temperatures and high pressures. Page 4, 
table 3, of the A. P. I. publication entitled “Fire Losses, Petroleum Industry, 
1950" shows that the average fire loss for oil companies is only 10 cents 
per $100 property value while the national average is 27 cents per $100 property 
value. 

The self-policing program for fire and accident prevention is also supported by 
the National Fire Protection Assocation, National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
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Manufacturing Chemists Association, and underwriters laboratories. In addition 
to the National Petroluem Association and the American Petroleum Institute, 22 
oil industry safety men are active members of the National Fire Protectior 
Association and are now serving on the following committees: Sprinklers, avia- 
tion, flammable liquids, foam, gases, marine fire protection. 

Fifteen oil industry safety men are active members of President Truman’s 
National Safety Commitee. They are from the following companies: Shell 
Pipe Line Corp., The Ohio Oil Co., Standard Oil of New Jersey, Standard Oil 
of Calfironia, Central Pipe Line Co., The Texas Co., Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co., Standard Oil of Indiana, and a representative of the 
National Petroleum Association and the American Petroleum Institute. 

A majority of the oil companies are members of the National Safety Council. 
The petroleum section of the National Safety Council is one of the more active 
sections sponsoring meetings covering all phases of the oil industry. 

A majority of the oil companies publish regularly either special safety maga- 
zines or provide a permanent place or section in their company house organs for 
fire and accident prevention articles. Petroleum industry management’s attitude 
toward fire and accident prevention is indicated in the following excerpts from 
talks by several industry executives. Alexander Johnston, vice president, Sin- 
clair Oil & Gas Co., stated in a talk given in 1949: “All enlightened manage- 
ment of this modern day are beginning to believe that ‘practically every accident 
is preventable.’ 

‘With these things in mind, I can say to you today that management ex- 
pects organized petroleum safety to materially reduce accidents every year and 
completely eliminate all accidents not too many years hence. 

‘That is what management expects from you gentlemen. If you say that 
such a statement of expectations marks me as crazy, I reply that I got that way 
from reading the National Safety Council’s publicity which claims and I 
quote ‘practically every accident is preventable’.” 

Paul G. Blazer, board chairman, Ashland Oil & Refining Co. (in the preamble 
to the company safety manual) said: “Whether you are an employee who has 
been with us for many years or a newcomer who has just become associated with 
the Ashland Oil & Refining Co. we take this opportunity to present to you this 
safety cuide with the thought that it should assist you to perform your job safely. 

“We hope each of you will demonstrate his interest and enthusiasm in safety 
work by attending all safety meetings. Your suggestions and ideas are highly 
valued by your foreman or superintendent, and may well result in the pre- 
vention of a serious injury to a fellow employee. Each of us profits from the 
experiences and ideas of others discussed in these meetings. 

“No list of safety instructions can possibly cover all of the various situations 
arising in your daily work, which might result in an accident. Think of safety 
before vou act, and you will avoid injury to yourself and to others. Let each man 
think of himself as a safety man; each supervisor as a safety director. 

“If you are not sure of the safe method to perform a certain job, always 
consult your foreman or supervisor. If you see another man taking unnecessary 
chances through recklessness or lack of experience, caution him and show 
him the safe way. 

“Carny safety ideals into your home and onto the highways. Most accidents 
iid have been prevented. 

‘The responsibility for making Ashland Oil & Refining Co. a safe place to work 
rests upon every one of us.” 

H. H. Anderson, vice president and general manager, Shell Pipe Line Corp., 
said in a paper presented to Texas Safety Association: “No management, hu- 





manitarian or not, can afford to overlook the cold dollars and cents pay-off for 
safety 
“Where there aresseparated plants or operating divisions, the local superin- 


tendents should see that the company-wide program is intelligently carried down 
to all workers under their control. Often a broad latitude for application of 
principles may be delegated to the plant or division heads: but in all cases the 
delegated authority properly implies a delegated obligation to see that all 
management responsibility for safety are met.” 

In an accident prevention pamphlet of the Standard Oi! Co. of Ohio, is the 
statement: “The Standard Oil Co. of Ohio is so desirous of preventing accidents 
that it has set up a system of questioning employees in regard to the hazards 
which are common in the departments in which they are working. The con- 
sistent failure on the part of any employee to answer correctly questions regard- 
ing hazards in his department will make it necessary for us to dismiss the em- 
ployee from service with our company. 
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“A man who is not familiar with the hazards in the department in which he is 
working is a hazard not only to his fellow employees but also to the company.” 

In the foreword of Continental Oil Co.’s marketing safety manual it says: “Men 
charged with the care and operation of service stations and bulk plants carry 
a responsibility as important as any link in the chain of operations that.produce, 
refine, and deliver these products to the public. 

“The man who properly accepts this responsibility knows that the public 
opinion of the community toward his company rests with the way in which 
the public reacts to the service station and the bulk plant personnel. These 
units can be just what the men in them care to make them; if they are well 
kept, safely and efficiently operated, the community will be proud of their pres- 
ence and public opinion will be a booster; if they are poorly kept, known to the 
public as places where men are injured, where mistakes and spills of flammable 
products occur, the good will of the community cannot be expected nor will it 
be deserved. 

“Service station salesmen and bulk plant operators are agents of the company 
and as such they are responsible for the safe delivery of petroleum products to 
the customer, free from contamination and without danger to life or property. 

“Anyone engaged in the dispensing of petroleum products for the Continental 
Oil Co. who fails to read this book thoughtfully and frequently, and to abide by 
the reasonable regulations prescribed, is not only endangering himself but also 
the safety of his fellow workmen and the welfare of his customers.” 

A majority of the companies in the oil industry are using some or all of the 
following approaches to fire and accident prevention: Safety meetings, bulletins, 
worker-safety inspection, safety contest, first-aid training, suggestion systems, 
safety graphs, sound slide films, movie films, live demonstrations, a variety of 
safety literature, accident investigations, accident descriptions, orientation and 
training of new workers, retraining old workers, statistical information, safety 
magazines, house organs, and many more. 

Protection of the workers’ health in the oil industry has kept pace with the 
accident and fire prevention program. 

Practically all refineries have standardized on precautionary measures re- 
garding the control of gases, vapors, acids, alkalies, and corrosive. ‘This pro- 
tection centers on gas detection, respiratory protection, safe removal of gases, 
restrictions on entering any area net gas free and proper supervision. Before 
anyone is allowed in an area suspected of containing gas or vapor, such area 
is tested by a competent person with the appropriate mechanical detector. If the 
area contains harmful gas or vapor all persons are withheld until the gas or 
vapor has been diluted, rendered harmless and removed by mechanical ventila 
tion if necessary. After the area has been rendered gas free and safe to enter, 
a standard permit-to-enter form is given to the person or persons required to 
enter such area for working purposes. 

To properly appraise atmospheric conditions from the standpoint of gas or 
vapor, refineries are equipped with suitable mechanical detectors. These detec 
tors can detect the presence of hydrocarbon vapors, hydrogen sulfide, carbon 
monoxide, and aromatic hydrocarbons, 

To minimize burns from acids, alkalies, and corrosives as a result of con- 
tact with the liquid, refineries are equipped with safety showers for washing off 
bodily contact and eye-washing fountains for spills or splashes in the eye. To 
prevent burns from the above liquids, refineries provide their workers with pro- 
tective creams, neoprene or rubber clothing, and plastic face shields. 

Many refineries have established medical examinations aiming at early de- 
tection of health impairment. These usually consist of preemployment examina- 
tion and periodic reexamination thereafter. “The larger refineries have full-time 
medical service at the plant by a physician or doctor while the smaller ones en- 
gage a full-time nurse or nurses 

To assure workers of maximum protection for breathing, refineries, in prac- 
tically all cases, provide their workers with respirators for dust and gas, gas 
inasks, fresh-air breathing equipment and self-contained respiratory equipment. 
Most refineries have standard rules and instructions regarding human ex- 
posure to contaminated atmospheres which instruct the worker where a par- 
ticular gas may be expected, what the preliminary symptoms are, and the limits 
of toxicity or exposure. 

Sensing the need for professional cuidance on health preservation in the pe- 
troleum industry, the Medical Advisory Committee of the American Petroleum 
Institute compiled a series of pamphlets entitled API Toxicological Review and 
made these pamphlets available to the petroleum industry in March 1945. The 
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pamphlets deal with: Aluminum chloride, chlorex, boron trifluoride, cresol, fur- 
fural, hydrogen chloride, hydrogen sulfide, iron carbonyl, nitrobenzene, sul- 
furic acid, toluene, xylene, styrene, cumene, and a summarized review on toxi- 
cology of a number of specific substances. 

First-aid training is given in wholesale fashion to as many workers as are 
willing to take the training and a majority of refinery workers possess first-aid 
certificates. Practically all workers have a working knowledge of artificial 
respiration. 

Petroleum safety men are constantly abreast with new techniques in health 
preservation and fire and accident prevention, thus assuring that ever better 
safety standards and records will be achieved by a dynamic, progressive indus- 
try operating voluntarily in making it a safe place to work. 


APPENDIX 1 
INFORMATION BULLETIN No, 3—PHOsPHORIC ACIDS 


The catalyst phosphoric acid used for polymerizing hydrocarbons to produce 
gasoline is a corrosive mineral capable of producing skin burns when the flesh 
comes in contact with this acid. 

It does not produce systemic poisoning, and no reports of toxic injury from 
phosphoric acid are available; however, while drawing spent catalyst from a 
poly reactor with steam or water, irritating fumes are sometimes released. 

As a precaution while working around phosphoric acid, workers should wear 
goggles, gloves, and boots. If the fumes are strong or when working in a con- 
fined space, chemical cartridge respirators should be used. 

First aid treatment consists of removing the acid from the skin immediately 
by washing thoroughly with water and then having the nurse neutralize the 
acid with an alkaline solution. 

REFINERY GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT. 

(A typical petroleum industry information bulletin. ) 


Senator Lenman. Mr. Purdon? 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER PURDON, SECRETARY-TREASURER 
OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING, INC. 


Mr. Pcrpon. My name is Alexander Purdon. I am secretary- 
treasurer of the National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., an 
organization representing in its membership a preponderance of the 
ocean-going American merchant marine. 

American steamship operators are perhaps the most safety-conscious 
employers in the country, and indeed in the world. This is only 
natural in an industry whose equipment, personnel, cargo, and pas- 
sengers must face the rigors of ocean passage and pit against the ele- 
ments the seamanship of its captains and crews and the construction 
of their vessels. The risks are too great, the costs of disaster too 
stupendous for shipown ers to be content with anything short of the 
maximum in practicable safety measures. 

The econ omic importance of safety to the American maritime indus- 
try can be illustrated by a consideration of the present replacement 
value of the Aeetics an fleet, that is, vessels privately ow setae privately 
operated. This value is in the neighborhood of $10 billion with ¢ argo 
carried at any one time valued at many millions of dollars. No re- 
sponsi ible industry would do less th an the utmost to prevent casualties 
to ships, to cargo, and to personnel wi ith values in these amounts. 

Under existing law all steam vessels and motor vessels of the United 
States in excess of 300 gross tons are subject to inspection at least once 
each year by the United States Coast Guard. The purpose of these 
vessel inspections is to insure that ney are “in condition to warrant 
the belief that she may be used in navigation as a steamer with safety 
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to life and that all the requirements of law in regard to fires, boats, 
pumps, hose, life preservers, floats, anchors, cables, and other things 
are faithfully complied with.” This statutory authority is imple- 
mented by extensive and rigorous regulations issued by the Coast 
Guard. Furthermore, existing law imposes severe penalties for viola- 
tions and charges the Commandant of the Coast Guard with the en- 
forcement of such laws. Coast Guard inspection and supervision 
extends beyond the physical vessel to the licensing and certificating of 
merchant-marine personnel. In addition, the Coast Guard is active 
in the fields of safety promotion and education, investigation of acci- 
dents, proper handling of dangerous cargoes, and so forth. We have 
as a result an integrated program of safety regulation competently 
administered by an agency experienced and qualified to perform this 
function. 

It is an indisputable fact that under this system vessels of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine are unexcelled in safety as compared to other 
nations. ‘This is confirmed by statistics on total losses, including ves- 
sels broken up, compiled by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. From 1920 
to 1929, United States merchant vessel losses were 62/100 of 1 percent 
of total tonnage owned as compared with a world average of 81/100 
of 1 percent. Inthe following decade United States losses were 31/100 
of 1 percent of owned tonnage compared with a world average of 
59/100 of 1 percent. 

Between 1946 and 1951 the number of United States vessels involved 
in marine casualties, including passengers, freighters and tankers, has 
declined by some 75 percent. Injuries to personnel not involving 
casualty to the vessel and considering only injuries in which personnel 
were incapacitated for more than 72 hours, have been sharply reduced 
from a total of 1,824 in 1946 to 344 in 1951. An examination of all 
injuries occurring without casualty to the vessel shows that in 1950 
one-third of all injuries to personnel were falls from ladders, gang- 
ways, on decks, and so forth. Such accidents are more likely to be the 
result of personnel carelessness or unusual weather conditions than the 
failure to provide safe working conditions. Education, not regulation, 
is the proper preventive for accidents of this nature. These figures 
justify the pride of the American merchant marine in its safety record, 
and prove that under the statutory supervision of the Coast Guard, the 
United States has the safest vessels in the world, guaranteeing the 
highest standards for the carriage of goods, safety of passeiugers, and 
the health and well being of its seamen. 

With this background, it is obvious that we could not and do not 
find fault with the objectives of this legislation. Indeed, we subscribe 
to and share the desire to promote, establish, and maintain safe work 
places and practices in the maritime industry. 

However, with respect to seagoing occupations and the prevention 
of accidents on board United States vessels, we see no justification for 
placing the responsibility for administering such a progr: um within 
a Accident Prevention Bureau in the Department of Labor as contem- 
plated in S, 2525, and it is equally clear that any program of assistance 
to the States as provided in S. 2714 would, as far as the seagoing seg- 
ment of this industry is one erned, be of no value. On the contrary, 
it would, in our opinion, be detrimental, disrupting, and unnecessarily 

expensive. 
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I shall not dwell upon the application of this legislation to our 
shoreside activities or the handling of cargo since these will probably 
be covered in detail by witnesses specifically interested and informed 
in this field. They will, I am certain, relate to you the’ existing ma- 
chinery for the promotion and assurance of safety and the progres- 
sive measures taken to assure safe working conditions i in the loading 
and unloading of vessels. However, a brief review of progress in 
this regard is pertinent. It is interesting to note that accident pre- 
vention in the handling of cargo is increasingly recognized as being 
the joint interest and responsibility of both employers i and employees. 
On the Pacific coast a voluntary safety code is included in the Pacific 
coast longshore agreement, applying to all operations performed under 
the terms of the basic longshore contract between the International 
Longshoremens’ and Warehousemens’ Union and the Pacific Maritime 
Association. 

In 1937 Pacific coast shipping poe formed an Accident Preven- 
tion Bureau which is now staffed by 11 safety engineers and a clerical 
staff with a budget in excess of $100,000 per year. 

Among the important functions of this Accident Prevention Bu- 
reau are the inspection of docks and ships, checking lighting, first-aid 
facilities. conditions of the docks and gear, educating and helping 
men in the use of proper work practices; investigation of accidents, 
and making recommendations for lessening the chances for repetition ; 
the dissemination of safety information to employees and manage- 
ment through specific safety messages; instructions on monthly time 
cards, posters, pamphlets, and on-the-job advice. Publications such 
as the Stevedore Guide and others are circulated as part of this pro- 
gram. Steamship and stevedoring companies are advised on_their 
safety problems. Records are maintained and statistics published 
and used with respect to progress in safety. The Accident Prevention 
Bureau cooperates with Federal and State officials and the National 
Safety Council. 

The success of these voluntary efforts on the Pacific coast is demon- 
strated by a 60 percent reduction in the accident rates between 1929 
and 1950. 

As far back as 1939 maritime employers in the port of New York 
adopted a Maritime Safety Code published by the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of the port of New York. This code was revised on October 
1, 1950, and has been approved by all affected e amore r organizations 
in the port of New York and many similar organizations on the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts. This code is being given the widest possible 
circulation on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts by the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (AFL) 

I might cite as additienil voluntary measures the activities of the 
Joint Standing Safety Committee in New York and its monthly 
safety bulletins, together with many other safety programs being con- 
ducted by individual employers. 

These efforts are indicative of safety-consciousness and progressive 
setion to insure safe working conditions. We believe such methods 

» preferable to regulation by a Federal agency with little, if any, 

e vil tino in this particular field. Conditions in the handling of 

argo vary sie port to port, from pier to pier, from vessel to vessel, 

rt cargo to cargo, and from individual to individual. Such a com- 
plex situation does not lend itself to arbitrary regulation. 
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Indeed, if a uniform code of safety regulations could be devised to 
cover all foreseen situations in the United States in the handling of 
cargo, it would require a vast and expensive corps of inspectors to ad- 
minister and would by its rigidity destroy, discourage, and impede 
many of the successful and voluntary procedures adopted by both em- 
ployers and employees in a spirit of enlightened and progressive sel f- 
interest. Such a system of regulation and i inspection would substitute 
mandatory regulations for the independent judgment and experience 
of those more familiar with the meal and conditions of such em- 
ployment. It would probably increase delay and cost in cargo- 
handling with no concomitant increase in safety. We fail to see how 
either of the bills now before you could improve the existing situation. 
We do not mean to imply that there is no room for improvement, but 
we feel that this can be best accomplished by cooperative effort and 
education rather than by the regulatory measures proposed. 

The establishment of an Accident Prevention Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Labor would, as far as the maritime industry is concerned, 
establish a dual, chaotic, and disrupting system of investigation and 
regulation to the detriment of an established system which is pro- 
ducing excellent results. 

It would place in the Department of Labor responsibility and au- 
thority for vessel safety (already delegated by law to the United 
States Coast Guard), and would disrupt established safe ‘ty codes and 
practices for shoreside employment which are producing good results. 

Administration of such a program by the Department of Labor 
would require the employment of personnel familiar with cargo han- 
dling, vessel structure and operation and of a high degree of com- 
petence in marine engineering, navigation, and other highly technical 
fields. Since vessels are mobile units, the number of such personnel 
would be considerable and the entire operation cumbersome and 
expensive. 

Maritime safety is a highly specialized field which can best be ad- 
ministe ‘red as it is now by the voluntary programs of the industry for 
shoreside employment and by the efficient supervision of the United 
States Coast Guard in vessel safety. 

I express no opinions with respect to the application of this legisla- 
tion to other indus strie: s, but for the reasons stated, I respectfully urge 
that S. 2714 and S. 2325 be not enacted, or if enacted, amended so that 
their provisions do not apply to the maritime industry. 

Senator LenmMan. Senator Murray ? 

The Caarrman. I think you have covered what I had intended to 
ask you about. That is that you feel that this matter should not extend 
to regulating the safety of vessels; that that is already being taken 
care of under the United States Coast Guard system. 

Mr. Purpvon. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. At the present time, with respect to the various 
State safety regulations, do they have any application to vessels on the 
seas ¢ 

Mr. Purvon. Not to the vessels on the seas, sir. No. They would 
have no jurisdiction over vessels at sea. Because this is truly an 
international business. They do have authority with respect to safety 
on the docks themselves. 
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The Cuarrman. I see. And they are exercising their jurisdiction 
there and undertaking to regulate the manner in which shipping 
activities are carried out. 

Mr. Purpon. Yes, sir; they are. 

The Cuatrman. And you have no objection to that ? 

Mr. Purpon. We have no objection to that. Asa matter of fact, I 
think the testimony shows that the industry has voluntarily, at its 
own expense, gone way beyond anything that the separate States 
would propose. 

The Cuatrman. Then I do not see how the enactment of this legis- 
lation would adversely pena the interests of owners of vessels and 
shippers, because, as you say, they are under international law, and 
the operations on the doe aa are already being regulated in the various 
States. That should continue. And there is lots of room for improve- 
ment there, I suppose. 

Mr. Purpon. We admit that there is room for improvement, and 
we cite for your attention that the improvement is very largely the 
result of voluntary self-financed codes, developed, administered, and 
supervised by the industry itself. 

Phe Cuaiman. Your industry has been having no conflict with the 
State regulatory organizations ¢ 

Mr. Purpon. No, sir, we have had no conflict there. But I would 
like to point out to you that there is nothing in either of these two 
bills which recognizes the peculiar character and complications of this 
industry. 

The CuatrMan. That is all. 

Senator LenmMan. My question is the same as Senator Murray’s, but 
I just wanted to make certain: Do I understand correctly that your 
shoreside activities today, at least in the State of New York, come 
under the jurisdiction of the State labor de partment ? 

Mr. Purpon. On the docks, sir. 

Senator Leunman. I imagine that is what you mean by the use of the 
term “shoreside activities.” 

Mr. Pcrpon. Yes, sir. We mean on the dock. But you have to bear 
in mind that longshoremen walk up gangways. They are on the dock 
one minute ; they are on the vessel another minute. 

Senator Lenman. On the dock, yes. 

Mr. Purpon. On the dock. 

Senator Lenman. And they do come today under the jurisdiction of 
the State labor departments ¢ 

Mr. Purpon. With, I think, one exception, Senator, and that is that 
the Coast Guard does have responsibility for the stowing, handling, 
and so forth, of dangerous cargoes on the docks. 

Senator LenmMan. As I understand it, you do not object to inspection 
anal other safety promot ion activities of the Coast Guard ? 

Mr. Purnon. No, sir. 

Senator Lenman. And is it not your feeling, possibly, that those 
activities, Government rules and safety promotion activities, have ad- 
mittedly had a very salutary effect in deve loping an integrated safety 
provram for the industry ? 

Mr. Pcrpvon. That is correct. I think our position is that in eon 
trast to other industries we are already regulated toa very great extent. 
And we recognize that that is necessary. I do not think, as an indi- 
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vidual, 1 would want anybody to deduce thereby that we would there- 
fore say that all industries must be similarly regulated to be safe. 
Senator Lenman. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Purvon. Thank you. 
Senator Lenman. Mr. Gilbert Johnson ? 


STATEMENT OF GILBERT R. JOHNSON, ATTORNEY, CLEVELAND, 
OHIO, APPEARING ON BEHALF OF THE LAKE CARRIERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Gilbert R. Johnson. 

Senator Leuman. We would be very glad indeed to hear from you 
in such detail as you may wish. However, in the interest of saving 
time, if there is any part of your testimony which you could place in 
the record in writing, we would appreciate your doing so since we 
have a number of other witnesses. But we do not want to curtail your 
presentation. 

Mr. JoHnson. This is very short. I told Mr. Meiklejohn I didn’t 
think I would take over 10 minutes; and I don’t think I will, either. 

The Cuamman. Any paragraphs you wish to skip will be carried in 
the record as if read, 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you. 

I am a practic ing lawyer, my office address being 1208 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. My ap pearance in this matter is in the 
capacity of counsel "i Lake Carriers’ Association, which is an organi- 
zation of companies owning and operating, as at the opening of navi- 
gation this year, 318 vessels of United States flag e ngaging in the trans- 
portation of such bulk commodities as iron ore, limestone, coal and 
grain between ports on the Great Lakes. 

Lake Carriers’ Association is opposed to enactment of S. 2325 in its 
present form. The basis of the opposition is that the bill would dele- 
gate to the Department of Labor authority to promulgate rules and 
regulations pertaining to health and safety within the field of indus- 
trial employment on Great Lakes vessels. Complete and adequate pro- 
vision for the health and safety of such employment has already been 
made by the Congress. 

There is a long history of legislation regulating the health and safety 
of seamen. It began about 1870 with acts of Congress pertaining to the 
employment of seamen, conditions of their employment and inspection 
of vessels. The early acts of Congress have undergone numerous 
amendments and additions, with our statute law in this field of health 
and safety quickly reflecting changing conditions in the art and science 
of navigation and the industr Vv of vessel operation. 

The effect of industrial employment upon the health of seamen was 
fully reviewed and considered by the Congress less than 10 years ago. 
That consideration, among other things, led to the enactment of the 
Public Health Service Act, approved July 1, 1944. By section 361 
of that act, the Surgeon Gener: il, with the Bae of the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Security Agency, is authorized to make and 
enforce such regulations as in his judgment are necessary to prevent 
the introduction, transmission or spread of communicable diseases 
from foreign countries to the States or from one State to another. 
Pursuant to that authority, the Surgeon General, with the approval 
of the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, is authorized 
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to make and enforce such regulations as in his judgment are necessary 
to prevent the introduction, transmission or spread of communicable 
diseases from foreign countries to the States or from one State to 
another. Pursuant to that authority, the Surgeon General promul- 
gated comprehensive regulations governing the health of seamen. 
They are known as the Interstate Quarantine Regulations, Code of 
Federal Regulations, title 42, part 72. Briefly summarized, these 
regulations, with respect to seamen or industrial employment on ves- 
sels, make complete provision aboard vessels for such matters as 
drinking water, sanitation, toilet facilities, sources for the purchase 
of such foods as milk, preparation and handling of foods, and the 
handling of dishes and cooking utensils. Amended as recently as 
March 3, 1951, those regulations fully and adequately cover the field 
of health for seamen. Section 368 of the act provides for severe 
penalties for violations of the act and the regulations (42 U.S. C. A., 
sec. 271). 

Mr. Chairman, at that point I would like to have my prepared state- 
ment put in the record, because it is a duplication of some of the testi- 
mony of Mr. Purdon. 

(The remainder of Mr. Johnson’s statement is as follows:) 


Under existing law Great Lakes vessels, like all steam vessels and motor 
vessels in excess of 300 gross tons of the United States, are subject to inspection 
at least once each year by the United States Coast Guard. That inspection 
embraces the entire vessel, her hull, boilers, machinery, equipment, appliances, 
and gear of every sort. Nothing aboard or about a vessel is beyond the scope of 
such inspection. The purpose of such inspection is the safety of life and prop- 
erty (46 U.S. C. A., chs. 14 and 15). Congress has expressly directed that, among 
other things, the Coast Guard in making each inspection shall satisfy itself 
that the vessel is a structure suitable for the service in which she is to be 
employed, has suitable accommodations for passengers and crew and “is in a 
condition to warrant the belief that she may be used in navigation as a steamer, 
with safety to life, and that all the requirements of law in regard to fires, boats, 
pumps, hose, life preservers, floats, anchors, cables, and other things are faith- 
fully complied with * * *” (46 U. 8. C. A. 391). [Italics supplied.] Statute 
law is augmented and implemented by detailed and rigorous regulations promul- 
gated by the Coast Guard. Title 46, C. F. R., parts 76 to 83, inclusive. 

Federal inspection and supervision by the Coast Guard extends beyond the 
physical vessel. Under existing law and in the interests of safety of life, vessel 
officers are licensed and other seamen are certificated for the ratings in which 
they may be employed. No person may be employed in any rating unless he 
has been appropriately licensed or certificated for that rating (46 U. S. C. A, 
chs. 11 and 18). Statute law respecting such licensing and certificating of 
vessel peronnel is implemented hy voluminous regulations of the Coast Guard. 
litle 46 C. F. R., parts 10, 12, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 138, 140, and 141. Every 
icensed officer must assist the Coast Guard in its inspection and bring to the 
attention of the Coast Guard “all defects or imperfections known to them in the 
equipment, boilers or machinery” of the vessel (46 U. S. C. A. 234). No vessel may 
be navigated unless she has met the inspection requirements of the Coast Guard 
as evidenced by a certificate of inspection and has on board and in her service 
the complement of licensed and certificated personnel required by the Coast Guard 
(46 U. S. C. 399, 322). 

Existing laws impose severe penalties for violation of safety measures and 
provide for disciplinary action. The Commandant of the Coast Guard is charged 
with the enforcement of such laws and action leading to the collection of penal- 
ties and the meting of discipline is instituted by the Coast Guard against licensed 
and certificated personnel who disregard law or are negligent in the perform- 
ance of their duties (46 U.S. C. A., ch. 14: 33 U. S. C. A. 244; 46 U. S. C. A. 239). 

Every licensed officer, as a condition of his license, must make known to the 
Coast Guard at the earliest opportunity all accidents or occurrences producing 
injury to the vessel or any part of her (46 U. S. C. A. 234). The Coast Guard 
must investigate all accidents, casualties, failures, and breakdowns involving any 
vessel, which is subject to inspection by the Coast Guard, or her crew, or involv- 
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ing the death of any person including any workman upon any such vessel. The 
cause must be determined and corrective measures ordered where necessary 
(46 U. 8. C. A. 239). 

The purpose of existing health and vessel inspection laws is to assure safety 
of life in the navigation and operation of vessels. Those laws are administered 
by agencies already established by the Congress and thoroughly familiar with 
problems within the industry of vessel operations. Enactment of S. 2325 would 


impose dual and conflicting systems. The Secretary of Labor, being ‘unfamiliar 
with the hazards of navigation, might possibly require measures wholly different 
from those required by the regulations of the Surgeon General and the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard. Furthermore, the requirements of the Secretary 
of Labor could conceivably be wholly inadequate for the hazards of vessel oper- 
ations. Under such a dual system safety would surely be imperiled if not 
destroyed and Congress would be instituting an entirely novel course by enacting 
legislation which would create confusion and conflict in a field where, as to 
health and safety respectively, single responsibility and orderliness are re- 
quired. 

It is the position of Lake Carriers’ Association that in the interests of health 
and safety the provision of this bill should not be extended to vessels which 
are now subject to the regulations promulgated by the Surgeon General for the 
health of seamen or to vessels which are subject to inspection by the Coast 
Guard. For that reason Lake Carriers’ Association proposes and urges that 
section 6 of the bill be amended by inserting on page 8 a new subparagraph 
reading: 

“(c) None of the provisions of this Act shall apply to any vessel subject to 
the provisions of the Publie Service Act. approved July 1, 1944, or to any vessel 
which is subject to inspection by the United States Coast Guard.” 

Mr. Jounson. However, I do call your attention to the fact that my 
citations are given here, and I think you will see, if you have the 
legal staff check my citations, with re spect to accident preve ntion— 
I have already spoken about health safety, which is in the hands of 
the Federal Security Agency under Public Health Service Act of 
1941. I think you will find that that is complete. And IT wanted to 
read that part of the statement, because Mr. Purdon cid not touch 
upon it. 

Now, as to accident prevention, I think you will find from the cita- 
tion that I have given in my prepared statement that we are fully 
regulated by the Coast Guard. 

At the time I prepared this statement, I was not aware of S. 24 14. 
I had an opportunity last night on the train coming down from 
Cleveland to examine that bill. 

Now, what I have said in my prepared statement with respect to 
S. 2325, I think is equally applicable to S. 2714, but there is one more 
thing I want to say. 

S. 2714 will delegate to the States a certain power or a certain 
authority. Under our Constitution we are required to have, or I 
should say our Constitution requires, a uniform maritime law 
throughout the length and breadth of this land. The Supreme Court 
so held in the early cases. And that principle has never been changed. 

The States have never had the right under our constitutional form 
to invade the field of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction, and it seems 
to me that the Congress ought to make it clear in the enactment of 
S. 2714 that it does not intend that the States shall now come into 
this field. 

Perhaps we would be successful in preventing it in the courts, but 
it seems to me that there is no reason for any such invitation to the 
States. 

And so the amendment which is proposed at the end of my prepared 

atement I believe could well—covering the principle that I am con- 
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cerned with—be in principle inserted in both bills. In other words, 
make it clear that nothing in either of these bills would apply to 
vessels that are subject to the Public Health Service Act or to inspec- 
tion by the Coast Guard or to employment on those vessels. That will 
not do anything at all by way of disturbing what deficiencies there 
may be shoreside. All I am talking about now is those things which 
are covered by the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; and that is a 
field in which the Congress has made full provision. 

Senator Leuman. But it does not include the shoreside activities. 

Mr. Jounson. I am not speaking whatever about the shoreside 
activities. 

Senator LeumMan. Thank you very much, indeed. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much. 

Senator LenmMan. Mr. Rebrassier ? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY L. REBRASSIER, MANAGER, COMPENSA- 
TION DEPARTMENT, WHEELING STEEL CORP., WHEELING, 
W. VA., APPEARING ON BEHALF OF THE OHIO MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Reprasster. Mr. Chairman and members of the Health Sub- 
committee of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, my 
name is Harry L. Rebrassier. I am manager of the compensation 
department of Wheeling Steel Corp., of Wheeling, W. Va., a company 
with its largest operations in Ohio. I formerly was supervisor of 
claims for the Industrial Commission of Ohio from 1922 to 1927 and 
was president of the Society of Ohio Safety Engineers from 1944 
through February 1952. I now appear before this committee on be- 
half of the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association in opposition to S. 2325, 
the Accident Prevention Act of 1951 and S. 2714, the Industrial Safety 
Act, which last-mentioned bill I understand has likewise been referred 
to your committee. 

Now I would like to make a part of the record the written statement 
that I have already turned in. 

Senator Leuman. Is this the statement ? 

Mr. Resrasster. That is it; yes. 

However, I would like to discuss further a certain portion of the 
statement, referring to the Ohio set-up, Ohio’s peculiar set-up. 

Senator LeumMan. Your statement may be inserted in the record. 
and you may proceed. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Harry L. REBRASSIER ON BEHALF OF THE OHIO MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Health Subcommittee of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, my name is Harry L. Rebrassier. I am manager 
of the compensation department of Wheeling Steel Corp. of Wheeling, W. Va., a 
company with its largest operations in Ohio. I formerly was supervisor of 
claims for the Industrial Commission of Ohio from 1922 to 1927, and was presi- 
dent of the Society of Ohio Safety Engineers from 1944 through February 1952. 
I now appear before this committee on behalf of the Ohio Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in opposition to S. 2325, the Accident Prevention Act of 1951, and S. 2714, 
the Industrial Safety Act, which last-mentioned bill I understand has likewise 
been referred to your committee. 
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S. 2325 


S. 2325 proposes to place control and authority over industrial safety practices 
and accident prevention work in the hands of the Secretary of Labor of the 
United States Department. of Labor, to the exclusion of the States, local govern- 
ments, and management. This bill, if enacted into law, would bring the See- 
retary of Labor into the factories of America in charge of the health, safety, 
and welfare of the employees. 

The bill proposes to create two new Federal agencies; namely, the Bureau of 
Accident Prevention, and accident-prevention boards for each industry. The 
Bureau of Accident Prevention is given broad powers of conducting inquiries 
and investigations into conditions of employment in industry relating to health, 
safety, and general well-being of employees therein, along with the power of sub- 
pena and right to enter and inspect working places and question such employees 
as deemed necessary. Presumably it would appear that the Bureau is to pro- 
mote for adoption on a voluntary basis reasonable standards of operation, 
developed after such inquiries and investigations. However, when considered 
with the rule-making powers of the accident prevention boards proposed to be 
created by this act, these standards of operation would become mandatory by 
being made the subject of a rule having the force of law. 

Attention is also directed to the fact that in addition to the health and safety 
of the employees as being within the scope of the powers conferred, his general 
well-being is also embraced therein. What is meant by the words “general well- 
being’? They are undefined in the act. What conditions of employment would 
not come within such language? 

As aforesaid, accident-prevention boards for each industry, as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor, are to be established. All of the members of these 
boards are to be appointed by the Secretary of Labor who also fixes their per 
diem compensation and hires their personnel. 

Each board is given the power and duty of making such rules and regulations 
in the fields of accident prevention and industrial safety and hygiene, as the 
board finds, after public hearing, to be necessary to safeguard the health, safety, 
and welfare of employees. 

Section 10 (a) of the act makes it unlawful to fail to comply with any such 
rule or regulation, and section 10 (b) provides a penalty for such violation of a 
fine or imprisonment, or both. 

The Secretary of Labor is also given the veto power over rules proposed by 
these boards, as no rule can become effective without his approval. Further 
influential control over the rule-making powers of these boards is granted to 
such Secretary in conferring upon him the power to propose to such boards 
rules and amendments thereto. Briefly, he has the power to reject the rules 
they propose and the power to propose to the boards the rules he desires. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that the Secretary of Labor is in a position 
of being able to exercise substantial influence over the work of these boards. 
Summing up, he appoints the members thereof, fixes their compensation, hires 
their personnel, has authority—by virtue of his veto power—of rejecting any 
rule or regulation adopted by them, and, in addition, the power to propose his 
version of proper rules and regulations for their consideration. By virtue of 
the provisions of this act great authority and control over industry is concen- 
trated in the hands of the Secretary of Labor, as the rules and reculations 
promulgated by the accident-prevention boards, subject to the approval of such 
Secretary, are to have the force of law. 

The provisions of this bill, if enacted into law, would supplant and take the 
place of the well-established system in Ohio whereby industry and labor co- 
operate closely with the Industrial Commission of Ohio and its division of 
safety and hygiene, and other State and local agencies in the promotion of safety 
and the prevention of accidents. 

It is quite generally conceded that private industry, on its own initiative and 
in cooperation with State and local authorities, has made tremendous progress 
in the elimination of industrial accidents and the promotion of safety. S, 2825 
would substantially ignore all this, cast it aside and create another vast Federal 
bureaucracy untried in the field of industrial safety 

We believe that the matter of accident-prevention work and industrial safety 
and hygiene practices are properly within the police power of the State, and that 
State and local governments can best regulate and control occupational hazards 
and working conditions in industry. 
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This bill would further concentrate power and authority over industry in 
a central government and would substantially usurp the authority of the States 
and local governments to regulate and control industrial health and safety 
practices within their own boundaries. 


S. 2714 

S. 2714, we believe, likewise is basically designed to and will result in giving 
the Federal Government control over industrial safety practices in the States. 
Control of the purse strings carries with it power over the method of how things 
shail be done. 

This is a grant-in-aid program conditioned upon the submission by the States 
of industrial safety and hygiene plans which meet the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Labor under the bill. It likewise authorizes the Seertary of Labor to 
establish standards of administration for the States to follow in the operation 
of the plan. . It specifically requires, regardless of what the laws of the State 
may be, that a single State agency, Which must be the State agency administer- 
ing labor laws, for the establishment and maintenance of safe work places 
and practices in industry, administer the plan. In Ohio the State agency 
primarily regulating and controlling accident-prevention work and industrial 
safety practices is the Industrial Commission of Ohio, a tripartite body, which 
is not the labor department of the State of Ohio. By virtue of the constitu- 
tion of the State, article II, section 35, moneys are made available to the In- 
dusrial Commission of Ohio for the investigation and prevention of industrial 
accidents and diseases out of premiums paid by employers for workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage. 

This bill, along with the granting of funds conditioned upon an approved plan, 
also authorizes the Secretary of Labor after notice and opportunity for hearing, 
to cut off the payment of Federal funds if he finds that there is a failure to 
comply substantially with any requirement of the act or any provision required 
by the act to be included in the plan. When the Secretary is satisfied that there 
is no longer any such failure of compliance, payments &re to be resumed. It 
appears that the Secretary of Labor is the sole judge as to whether the pro- 
visions of the act or plan have been complied with. 

We believe that acceptance of grants-in-aid conditioned upon compliance 
with certain standards, both as to plan and administration thereof, accompanied 
by the authority to cut off such grants by the grantor, means and will result 
in a substantial surrender of authority by the grantee over the subject matter. 
Once the personnel on State payrolls is paid in whole or in part by Federal funds, 
a threat to cut off such funds with the necessary curtailment in the operations 
of the department and reduction in personnel if carried out, can be an effective 
means of bringing about the result desired by the grantor. 

We further believe that this legislation is not needed and that there has been 
no showing that the States need or are not capable of providing, additional 
funds, when and if needed, for industrial safety regulation and control. 

In Ohio, the matter of the promotion of accident prevention work and the 
regulation of industrial safety and hygiene practices has been accomplished in 
a legislative way by an amendment to the Ohio Constitution in 1923, wherein 
accident-prevention work and industrial safety and hygiene practices are made 
mandatory, by statutes enacted by the legislature, specific safety codes adopted 
by the Industrial Commission of Ohio pursuant to constitutional and legislative 
authority, regulations adopted by the Ohio Public Health council and the State 
department of health, and reguiations of the division of State fire marshal of 
the State department of commerce. 

Under the Ohio law, employers of three or more must provide workmen's 
compensation coverage for their employees. Employers in Ohio are merit-rated 
for premium purposes on the basis of their accident experience, a good experience 
bringing a credit rating and a bad experience carrying a penalty rating. It there- 
fore, is obvious that there is a financial incentive, as well as the humane desire, 
to keep accidents ata minimum. Further, under the Constitution of Ohio, article 
II, section 35, and the statutes of the State, the Industrial Commission of Ohio 
is empowered to formulate and adopt codes of specific safety requirements, with 
the further constitutional mandate that if an accident is the result of the failure 
of the employer to comply with a specific safety requirement an additional award 
shall be added to the original award in an additional amount not less than 15 
percent nor more than 50 percent of the maximum award provided by law. This 
additional award results in a direct assessment against the violating employer 
and is in addition to his premium payment. Certainly, here is another incentive 
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to employers to adopt and follow safety practices designed to reduce accidents. 

The aforesaid provision of the constitution also specifically provides for the 
setting aside of moneys in a separate fund from premiums paid by employers for 
the purpose of investigation and the prevention of industrial accidents and 
diseases. Under this authority the Industrial Commission of Ohio created in 
1923 a separate division known as the division of safety and hygiene. 

Pursuant to the aforestated authority conferred upon the Industrial Commis- 
sion of Ohio to formulate and adopt safety codes, said commission has adopted 
27 separate codes of specific safety requirements. These codes cover the follow- 
ing fields of industrial activity, namely: 


Boilers and unfired pressure vessels 13. Ladders and scaffolds 

Building and construction . Laundries 

Compressed-air +. Paint spraying 

Cranes, derricks, and hoists . Potteries 

Demolition . Powder-actuated hand tools 

Dry cleaning and dyeing .. Power-driven saws 

Elevators, escalators, and dumb- 9%. Power-driven traveling cranes 
waiters . Power transmission machinery 

Explosives and blasting 21. Presses, hammers, and machines 

Fire drills in factories and lofts 22. Pressure piping 

Floors, stairways, ramps, runways, 23. Protective personal equipment 
etcs. 24. Refrigeration 

Foundries 25. Steel mills 

Grinding, polishing machines, and 26. Ventilation and exhaust 
cutting wheels ‘7. Woodworking machinery 

Further specific safety codes are in the process of formulation for adoption 
by the industrial commission. 

Other laws, rules, and regulations in effect in Ohio through other State depart- 
ments, such as health, fire marshal, department of industrial relations, ete., 
include dusts, fumes, vapors, gases, explosives, fireworks handling, fire protec- 
tion, flammable liquids, liquefied petroleum gases, petroleum refining, sanitation, 
and others. The violation of this last-mentioned group also results in additional 
penalty awards, when the violation is of a specific safety requirement enacted 
by the Legislature of the State of Ohio. 

The aforesaid codes of specific safety requirements adopted by the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio are formulated and drafted by a joint committee of labor 
and industry and submitted to said industrial commission for adoption after 
public hearing. These joint committees of labor and industry have been formu- 
lating and drafting such codes in Ohio continuously since 1923. 

The above-described system has operated successfully in Ohio for many years, 
It has stood the test of time and has expanded with new developments in indus- 
trial activity in Ohio. This system would be substantially cast aside by the 
adoption of S. 2825 or S. 2714, and a portion of a provision of the Constitution 
of Ohio could be rendered ineffectual. 

Mr. Reprassier. Under S. 2714, the Secretary of Labor is auth- 
orized—— 

Senator Leuman. Where is that. Mr. Rebrassier? 

Mr. Resrassrer. It is the last paragraph at the bottom of page 2 
of my statement, where it says: It likewise authorizes the Secretary 
of Labor to establish standards of administration for the States to 
follow in the operation of the plan. It specifically requires, regard- 
less of what the laws of the State may be, that a single State agency, 
which must be the State agency administering labor laws, “for the 
establishment and maintenance of safe work places and practices in 
industry,” administer the plan. In Ohio the State agency primarily 
regulating and controlling accident prevention work and industrial 
safety practices is the Industrial Commission of Ohio, a tripartite 
body, which is not the labor department of the State of Ohio. By vVir- 
tue of the constitution of the State, article II, section 35, moneys are 
made available to the Industrial Commission of Ohio for the investiga- 
tion and prevention of industrial accidents and diseases out of pre- 
miums paid by employers for workmen’s compensation coverage. 
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I will now skip down the statement to the fifth paragraph there. 

In Ohio the matter of the promotion of accident prevention work and 
the regulation of industrial safety and hygiene practices has been 
accomplished in a legislative way by an amendment to the Ohio Con- 
stitution in 1923, wherein accident prevention work and industrial 
safety and hygiene practices are made mandatory, by statutes enacted 
by the legislature, specific safety codes adopted by the Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio pursuant to constitutional and legislative authority, 
regulations adopted by the Ohio Public Health Council and the State 
department of health, and regulations of the division of State fire 
marshal of the State department of commerce. 

Under the Ohio law, employers of three or more must provide work- 
men’s compensation coverage for their employees. Employers in 
Ohio are merit-rated for premium purposes on the basis of their acci- 
dent experience, a good experience bringing a credit rating and a bad 
experience carrying a penalty rating. It therefore is obvious that 
there is a financial incentive, as well as the humane desire, to keep 
accidents at a minimum. Further, under the Constitution of Ohio, 
article IT, section 35, and the statutes of the State, the Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio is empowered to formulate and adopt codes of speci- 
fic safety requirements, with the further constitutional mandate that 
if an accident is the result of the failure of the employer to comply with 
a specific safety requirement, an additional award shall be added to 
the original award in an additional amount. not less than 15 percent 
nor more than 50 percent of the maximum award provided by law. 
This additional award results in a direct assessment against the violat- 
ing employer and is in addition to his premium payment. Certainly, 
here is another incentive to employers to adopt and follow safety prac- 
tices designed to reduce accidents. 

The aforesaid provision of the constitution also specifically pro- 
vides for the setting aside of moneys in a separate fund from premiums 
paid by employers for the purpose of investigation and the prevention 
of industrial accidents and diseases. Under this authority the Indus- 
trial Commission of Ohio created in 1923 a separate division known as 
the division of safety and hygiene. 

Pursuant to the afore-stated authority conferred upon the Industrial 
Commission of Ohio to formulate and adopt safety codes, said com- 
mission has adopted 27 separate codes of specific safety requirements. 
These codes cover the following fields of industrial activity, namely : 

1. Boilers and unfired pressure vessels 13. Ladders and scaffolds 

2. Building and construction 14. Laundries 
3. Compressed air 15. Paint spraying 

. Cranes, derricks, and hoists 16. Potteries 

Demolition 17. Powder-actuated hand tools 
». Dry cleaning and dyeing 18. Power driven saws 
7. Elevators, escalators, and dumb- 19. Power-driven traveling cranes 
waiters 20. Power transmission machinery 

8S. Explosives and blasting 21. Presses, hammers and machines 

9%. Fire drills in factories and lofts 22. Pressure piping 

10. Floors, stairways, ramps, runways, 23. Protective persenal equipment 
ete. 24. Refrigeration 

11. Foundries 25. Steel mills 

12. Grinding, polishinging machines, 26. Ventilation and exhaust 


and cutting wheels 27. Woodworking machinery 


Further specific safety codes are in the process of formulation for 
adoption by the industrial commission. 
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Senator Leman. May I interrupt? I have to leave for a very short 
time. There will be another witness. 

While the committee certainly will look into this question of re- 
sponsibility and authority which is outlined in your memorandum, 
my first impression is that if the bill is enacted, it would be the Ohio 
Industrial Commission that would receive the funds. 

Mr. Resrasster. The bill provides now for the department having 
the administration of labor laws, which is the department of industr ial 
relations in Ohio, and not the industrial commission. 

Senator Lenman. We will have to look into that, and I am glad 
you drew our attention to it. 

Mr. Reprassier. And | want to leave this further thought. It is not 
included in my statement here. All these codes of specific requirements 
have been jointly negotiated, since 1923, by codes committees made up 
of equal representation of industry and labor, and then submitted to 
the industrial commission after public hearing. The commission 
holds public hearings. The advice of national experts is obtained in 
each industry by these code committees, and it ends up in complete 
agreement between labor and industry before it is submitted to the 
Commission. 

Now, we in Ohio would not like that set-up disturbed, that is, where 
we can jointly negotiate with labor on safety practices and safety 
codes. We have done it successfully since 1993. And we would not 
like that to be disturbed. That is our thought. 

The CHairrmMan. Well, you have made your position very clear, and 
I am sure that we will be able to work this thing out without injuring 
the situation that you have there in Ohio. 

Mr. Reprassier. Senator, there is one point there that I wanted to 
bring to your attention. 

When these codes are jointly negotiated by industry and labor 
representatives, then, according to the bill as proposed, their work 
would be reviewed by the Seceretary of Viale, It must meet his 
approval, according to the terms of this bill. Now, that is after a lot 
of work on the part of a joint committee on both sides, you see. And 
after arriving at a compromise of extreme views down to the boiling 
point. 

I just wanted to leave that with vou. 

The CHarrMAN. Thank you very much for your statement, which 
has been very helpful to us. 

Mr. Reprassier. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. John Seeton is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. SEETON, SECRETARY, THE PENNSYLVANIA 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Seeron. My name is John H. Seeton. I am secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association. Our statement has already 
been submitted. 

On behalf of the 8,900 members of our organization, I would like 
to make a few further comments. 

Of our 8,900 members, approximately 6 500 employ 50 or less people. 
Oe statement, of course, has been submitted in opposition to both 

.2714 and S. 2325 
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Since part of the business of our association is providing work- 
men’ s compensation insurance to our member companies, the word 

‘safety” of course has always had a real meaning. As to size of our 
operations in the workmen's compensation field, on premiums written 
in Pennsylvania, workmen’s compensation premiums written in Penn- 
sylvania, excluding coal mines, based on a payroll of $5,755 million, 
our affiliated insurance company, the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ 
Association Casualty Insurance Co., wrote about 26 percent of this 
amount, based on payroll of $1,491,000,000. 

Now, you must bear in mind that there are 50 other casualty insur- 

ance companies writing .workmen’s compensation in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, as well as the State fund. 

In our insurance company, we operate a safety engineering depart- 
ment whose major function is accident prevention. We have the 
Commonwealth split into 10 different inspection districts. Our num- 
ber of safety inspections in 1951 amounted to approximately 15,500, 
or an average of 2 per year per member. 

I might add, insofar as the association’s activities in helping small 
business and other trade and local associations is concerned, we are 
now sponsoring a program to offer a complete safety program directed 
toward small manufacturers and toward associations. 

Our first meeting on that will be held in Harrisburg on April 4. 

Yesterday, I heard a remark from the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee about the tangible benefits from safety activity. We certainly 
are aware of the tangible and intangible benefits, and our members 
are, in greater productivity and increased saving in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance premiums. 

We believe that the Humphrey bill proposes to give the United States 
Department of Labor direct control over safety, through the accident 
prevention boards; whereas the Murray bill proposes, through finan- 
cial coercion, to give indirect control of safety to the Department of 
Labor by creating minimum criteria for safety which must be met by 
each State to qualify for a grant-in-aid. 

Mr. Merkiesonn. Did you say financial coercion ? 

Mr. Serron. That is right. 

Mr. MerkLEsoun. Even though it would be a matter for the States 
as to whether they would come in or request Federal assistance under 
the bill ? 

Mr. Sreron. That is right. When they do, they must meet Federal 
standards to qualify, nd certain limitations. 

As to the accident basin which are created and established under 

e Hun hae y bill, we don’t believe the opinion of any board is more 
desirable than the skilled judgment and experience of engineers and 
chemists and technicians and e xec utives. 

ne ording to the statements of President Truman, of Secretary of 

. Tobi n, of Mr. William Connolly, we think both proposals are 
a to the administration’s established position. And I refer 

5, 6, and 7 of our statement, where we quote statements made 
by those three ventlemen. 

We believe the proposed legislation is unnecessary. And I point to 
a chart which I submitted mek ihit A with my statement, Senator 
Murray, which eae the accident record in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvani a OVer a 55-Vei ir per iod. 

The CHatrmMan. That may be madea part of the record. 
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(The material referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF S. 2325 
AND 8. 2714 


INTRODUCTION 


This statement is submitted on behalf of the 8,900 members of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association in opposition to the proposed Humphrey and Murray 
bills, S. 2325 and S. 2714, respectively. 

Industrial safety has been, for some 35 years, one of the prime concerns of the 
association and of its members. The word “safety” has real meaning to the asso- 
ciation since part of its business is that of insuring the safety of the employees of 
its members. Affiliated with Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association are two 
participating stock insurance companies, Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion Casualty Insurance Co. and Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association Fire 
Insurance Co. These two companies, respectively, write workmen’s compensa- 
tion, public liability, automobile bodily injury liability, property damage liability, 
collision, and automobile comprehensive, fire and theft coverages for the em- 
ployer-members of the association. 

The latest figures available from the Pennsylvania Compensation Rating and 
Inspection Bureau on a policy-year basis show that, for the year 1949, total pay- 
rolls in Pennsylvania, excluding coal mines, on which workmen’s compensation 

Of this amount, $1,490,799,102, 
or 25.9 percent, was covered by the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association 
Casualty Insurance Co. 

Operating within the Casualty Insurance Co. is a safety engineering department, 
whose major function is accident and loss prevention. This department is manned 
by a corps of trained safety engineers who work in 10 inspection districts set up by 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association throughout the State, thus assuring 
almost personalized safety services for the member-companies within each par- 
ticular inspection district. 

In 1951, the safety engineering department conducted 15,567 safety inspections 
and visits to the plants of the insureds. It held 367 safety meetings in industrial 
plants where members of the staff assisted in the training of foremen and worker 
personnel in accident prevention. Within the last 2 years, this department has 
adopted a specialized inspection service for larger risks and for those risks, large 
or small, whose safety record falls short of the goals fixed by the Association for 
its member-insureds. Furthermore, other casualty insurance companies writing 
workmen’s compensation in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania carry on a 
comparable safety program 

The work done by the staff members of the Casualty Insurance Co. in accident 
prevention is ably fortified in many local areas of Pennsylvania by additional 
safety work done by the staffs of 14 local associations affiliated with the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers’ Association. The association is a member of the 
National Safety Council, and also cooperates with local safety organizations in 
Pennsylvania, such as the Philadelphia Safety Council, the Lehigh Valley Safety 
Council, and the Western Pennsylvania Safety Council. In addition, the asso- 
ciation has been represented at the 1951 meeting of the President's Conference 
on Industrial Safety. The secretary of the association is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Cooperation for Safety, established by that con- 
ference. 

All Pennsylvania employers are sincerely aware of the tangible and intangible 
benefits derived from an investment in safety Few employers can long re- 
main indifferent to the fact that, “safety is good business,” paying off in bet- 
ter employee attitude, cooperation and interest, greater productivity, and in- 
creased workmen's compensation annual premium savings. 

These bills, S. 2325 and S. 2714, federalize safety. 

rhe Humphrey bill proposes to give to the United States De 
direct control over safety. 

The Murray bill proposes, through financial coercion, to give ind 
of safety to the Department of Labor by creating minimum criteri: 
which must be met by each State to qualify for grants-in-aid. 

The Burke bill, H. R. 4997, was introduced June 6, 1949, in the House 
resentatives by Mr. Burke of Ohio. It proposed federalization of saf 
hazardous industries having an accident rate exceeding the national 


for industrial accidents. The same arguments were presented to the sul 
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mittee of the House Labor Committee in favor of the Burke bill as are presented 
to this committee in favor of the Humphrey and Murray bills, and these argu- 
ments were rejected by the subcommittee of the House Labor Committee. 

Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association voiced its opposition to H. R. 4997 
in a statement submitted to the subcommittee of the House Labor Committee 
on September 5, 1950, when public hearings were conducted on that bill. 

The defeated bill, H. R. 4997, was confined to hazardous industries having 
an accident rate exceeding the national average for industrial accidents. The 
Humphrey and Murray bills would embrace all “industries which are engaged 
in the production of goods for commerce or in any other activity affecting inter- 
state and foreign commerce.” 

It is apparent that the coverage of the proposed bills is broader than the 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act whose administration is presently 
entrusted to the Department of Labor. It is as broad as the coverage of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 

Hence, the courts in interpreting the phrase “affecting commerce” would un- 
doubtedly follow their interpretations under the Labor-Management Relations 
Act and find the bill, if enacted, applicable to many businesses generally con- 
sidered as strictly local. 

Thus, it would be found te apply to building contractors remodeling private 
residences (VLRB vy. Local 74, United Brotherhood of Carpenters (CA-6; 1950) 
IS] Fed. (2d) 126): local transit and taxicab systems (NLRB vy. Baltimore 
Transit Co. (CCA-—4; 1944) 140 Fed. (2d) 51). (Terarkana Bus Co., Inc. v. NLRB 
(CCA-S; 1941) 119 Fed. (2d) 480): laundries (NLRB v. White Swan Co 
(CCA—4; 1941) 118 Fed. (2d) 1002); retail department stores (NLRB vy. May 
Department Stores Co. (CCA-S; 1944) 146 Fed. (2d) 66): and many others, 

Aside from the possible constitutional objection to the delegation of such 
sweeping rule-making authority to the Secretary of Labor without legislative 
limitation, how could universal standards be set which would be workable for an 
industry on a Nation-wide basis? What are “reasonable standards of opera- 
tion” that could be utilized by every company in an industry? Or, would the 
logical outcome of these bills be the fixing of individual operational specifica- 
tions for each company in all controlled industries? 

Should any accident prevention board, Federal or State, be given authority 
to order a company to construct any facility? What standards for construction 
or repair would be used? Do these bills propose that the local building codes 
of the various cities and States be superseded by Federal codes to be formu- 
lated by the boards established under these bills? 

Should the opinion of any board, as to the desirability of particular processes 
or equipment, or plant lay-outs, be substituted for the skilled judgment and ex- 
perience of trained engineers, chemists, technicians, architects, and executives? 
These bills appear to be a blatant attempt to standardize all industry in the 
United States, and to stifle competition rather than encourage it. 


LS ARE CONTRARY TO THE ADMINISTRATION'S ESTABLISHED POSITION 


The Humphrey and Murray bills, S. 2825 and S. 2714. are contrary to the 


lished position taken by the administration and the Department of Labor. 
ix f administration spoke Sencn 


“oposals overlook entirely the President's statements contained .n his 
opening address to the Conference on Industrial Safety which he called on March 
23, 1949, in which he said: 

“Insofar as governmental action is concerned, the State governments have 
the principal responsibility for helping to make workplaces safe. * * * 
“Many of the States have already made remarkable progress. * * * 
“The role of the Federal Government, as I see it, is primarily to stimulate 
cooperation jor safety and to encourage the use of the best methods and 
standards 
These proposals also ignore the position taken by officials of the Department 
thority for safety controls would be entrusted by S. 2325 


t's Conference on Industrial Safety, Bulletin No. 112, p. 4 
Department of Labor {Italics supplied. } 
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Secretary of Labor Tobin, in his address at this same conference, stated: 

“As the President and various State officials have repeatedly stressed, the 
key to success lies in the States which carry basic responsibility for rendering 
workplaces safe. They are in a strategic position to reach smaller establish- 
ments where at least 70 percent of the accidents occur. * * * 

“As a former governor, I know, too, the importance of basic State authority to 
render workplaces safe and to develop and revise safety codes to carry out 
this State policy. * * *”? 

Later, on May 1, 1950, Secretary of Labor Tobin reiterated his position in his 
address before the conference of the Governor of Illinois on industrial safety at 
Chicago, when he stated: 

“The problem of industrial accident prevention and control is primarily the 
responsibility of the States * * * and that each State should take such 
action as it deems proper to solve its own particular problem. All who attended 
the Washington meeting (the President's conference) were quick to realize that 
no attempt was being made by the Federal Government to usurp any preroga- 
tive of the States.” 

Again, at the Seventeenth National Conference on Labor Legislation, held 
Noveinber 29—December 1, 1950, Secretary of Labor Tobin stated: 

“This safety job must, of course, be done by the States. The President's 
conference on Industrial Safety has drawn up a voluntary blueprint that rep- 
resents the know-how and skill of over 500 of the Nation’s leading safety 
experts. These recommendations are yours to use as you see fit to promote 
safety. The important point is to get these recommendations down to the 
workbench level where accidents occur. In the defense program for either 
partial or total mobilization, the States will have increased responsibility in the 
field of industrial safety. That responsibility calls for immediate action. Man- 
power may be the decisive factor in the struggle ahead. We need to conserve 
every single human being.” * 

As late as May 9, 1951, William L. Connolly, Director, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, United States Department of Labor, stated before the panel of the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference on Industrial Safety, Washington, D. C.. that: 

“From the very beginning of this conference it has been generally agreed that 
the primary responsibility for the promotion of industrial safety programs lies 
directly with the States. I am sure as this panel discussion gets under way we 
will all get a good picture of just exactly how well many of the States have 
accepted their responsibility. The accomplishments of the Governors’ conferences 
held to date have in my opinion been exceptional, and I am sure that good work 
will continue.” 

THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION IS UNNECESSARY 


It is the position of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association that pro- 
posals for federalization of safety standards and controls in most of the Nation's 
industries and businesses are entirely unnecessary. The States have demon- 
strated an ever-increasing capability of handling safety problems 

As evidence of the improvement in the safety records for Pennsylvania alone 
during the past 35 years, we are requesting permission to place in evidence a 
copy of the 1950 Annual Accident Report compiled by the Department of Labor 
and Industry, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. This report is the latest com- 
prehensive compilation available. Table I of that report shows that fatal acci- 
dents in all employment have steadily declined each year from a total of 2,670 
in 1916 to 909 in 1950, whereas nonfatal injuries declined from a high of 252,946 
in 1916 to 95.463 in 1950. 

It should be stressed that in manufacturing, fatal injuries declined in 1950 
to 223 from a total of 808 in 1916, whereas nonfatal on-the-job accidents declined 
from a high of 148,294 in 1916 to 37,035 in 1950. 

These figures are given added significance when appraised in relation to the 
inerease in the number of man-hours worked in Pennsylvania. The figures for 
all of the 35-year period are not available. However, in the period from 1540 
through 1951, man-hours increased from 1,851,232,000 to 2,480,140,000, or 35 
percent. The following table shows the steady decline in the number of lost-time 
accidents for every million man-hours worked (commonly known as accident 

2 Proceedings of the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, Bulletin No 
11 and 12. Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. Depart nent of Labor , 

a Résumé of the proceedings of the Seventeenth National Conference or 
tion, Bulletin 141, p. 5, U. S. Department of Labor. 
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frequency rate), for manufacturing industries in Pennsylvania for the years 
1940-51, inclusive: 


Accident frequency rate in Pennsylvania, 1940-51 





Accident | Man-hours Accident | Man-hours 
frequency |worked ! (in | frequency |worked ! (in 
rate millions) |] rate millions) 


1940... 22: 1,831 || 1946._____- 21.4 | 2, 321 
1941 23.3 EN ie kond : | 20. 5 | 2, 513 
1942 1948 _ . . 18.7 517 
1943 170 


1944 316 
1945 , 480 


* 


1949___. | 16, 7 
1950 : 16. 1 
Weis cK ; 16.9 4 


toto ret 


1 Estimated from number of employees reported by Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, 
Bureau of Research and Information, number of hours worked from data provided by the Federal Reserve 


Bank, Philade Iphia, Pa. 


It is true that in 1951, industrial accidents in Pennsylvania have shown a 
slight increase over 1950. This rise could not have been prevented by any 
legislation, State or Federal. The-increase was due to increased employment 
caused by the defense effort which necessitated the hiring of inexperienced 
workers and submarginal employees. Historically, injury rates increase with 
expanding employment. 

At the very time this injury rate increase occurred in 1951, very comprehen 
sive safety and health standards, issued under the Walsh-Healey Act, were in 
effect and applied to employees in defense industries. 

While safety legislation should not be minimized, in the last analysis safety 
is a matter of education. Over the years, the employers have become con- 
scious of their responsibilities and, through the efforts of independent safety 
agencies, have achieved the good record shown. 

Voluntary safety training has been the dominant factor which has produced 
the decrease in accident frequency. Outstanding examples may be found in 
the steel industry, brewers foundation, portland cement industry, and innumer- 
able others. The cumulative effect of voluntary safety training programs like 
these is that an employee is four times more safe on the job than at home. 


CONCLUSION 


In closing, the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association wishes to state em- 
phatically for the record that its opposition to these bills is not to be miscon- 
strued as a position against “safety.” As has been pointed out, the association 
nas a tremendous stake in industrial safety. 

We are unalterably opposed to the Humphrey bill, S. 2325, and the Murray bill, 
S. 2714. Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association stands unalterably opposed 
to unnecessary Federal intervention in this field which must be dealt with at the 
State and “grass roots’ level. Moreover, the record is so clear that a good job 
has been done at the local level that there is no possibility of improving safety 
performance through Federal interference. Attention should be focused on the 
basic issue of attaining the best safety experience possible, which the record 
shows may be achieved only through education. 

It has been the well-established and unanimous position of participants in 
the safety field that the States, rather than the Federal Government, should 
exercise full authority over safety requirements. This has been reiterated for 
years by representatives of the Federal administration, the Department of Labor, 
State governments, by legislators, and by safety specialists all the way down 
to the level of local plant safety men. The 8,900 members of Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association maintain their stand with this majority. There is 
no persuasive reason for reversing the judgment of safety specialists and sub- 
stituting for it the inspired financial and administrative experiments in cen 
tralized controls. 

The Humphrey bill, S. 2325, and the Murray bill, S. 2714, should not be passed. 
They are wrong in principle. Their inherent defects cannot be corrected by 
amendment. 
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Mr. Seeron. Thank you, sir. 

I call attention, in the field of manufacturing, in this 35-year 
accident record, that in 1916 there were 808 fatal accidents in the 
manufacturing classification, and that decreased to 223 in 1950. Also, 
on nonfatal but disab ling injuries, approximately 148,000 in 1916; 
37,000 in 1950. 

Yesterday and today, mention has been made of the accidental 
deaths and other deaths in 1951, amounting to 16,000. T call atten- 
tion that 2,600 only of the 16,000 occurred in the manufacturing clas- 
sification. Your 16,000 includes Government employees, agricultural 
construction, retail trade. They are occupational rather than manu- 
facturing. 

Now, the figures in Pennsylvania from 1916 to 1950, both on fatal 
and nonfatal injuries, I think, are given added significance when you 
look at our cmployment figures. J refer you to te table on page 8. 


cre ased employ ment in 19. 51, our ace ident tredjos ney rate is 16.9. 

One of the strongest points I wish to make is that we don’t believe 
that safety legislation should be minimized, but we firmly believe, 
in the last analysis, good results in the field of safety come from educa- 
tion. It must come from the heart and not the head, or not through 
legislation. You must instill it in both employees and employers. 

Voluntary safety training has been the dominant factor of our 
association in promoting what we think are excellent safety records. 
Other outstanding examples can be found in your steel indus try, in 
the Brewers Foundation and in Portland Cement. 

In closing, we wish to have it a part of the record that our opposition 
to these bills is not to be misconstrued in any way asa position against 
safety. As stated, we have a tremendous stake in this all-important 
field of safety. 

We are opposed to the Humphrey bill and the Murray bill, because 
it is unnecessary Federal intervention into a field which we firmly 
believe must be dealt with at the State, the local, the grass-roots level. 

Moreover, the record is very clear that a good job is being done 
and can be done at the local level. 

Attention should be focused on the basic issue of obtaining the best 
safety experience possible, which the record shows may be achieved 
only through education. 

The Humphrey bill and the Murray bill should not be passed. They 
are wrong in principle, and their inherent defects cannot be corrected 
by amendment. 

That just about summarizes my testimony, and I thank you very 
much for the opportunity of being here. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you for your statement. I think you have 
made yourself very clear. We will give it careful study. 

Mr. Seeron. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. The next witness will be Mr. Robert A. Ewens. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. EWENS, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
WISCONSIN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, AND SECRETARY, 
ASSOCIATED STATES’ MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. Ewens. My name is Robert A. Ewens. 

I am executive vice president of the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ 
Association which has 1,150 members who employ 85 percent of the 
400,000 factory workers in that State; this membership, incidentally, 
includes 450 companies employing less than 50 persons. 

I am secretary of the Associated State Manufacturers’ Association 
and I am also appearing here today for that group. This organization 
is composed of 33 St: \te-wide manufacturers’ associations, similar to 
Wisconsin’s, in the States of Alabama, California, Colorado, Connec- 
ticut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. The number of com- 
panies represented by these combined associations exceeds 45,000. 

As a member for 6 years of the statutory committee on workmen’s 
coompensation in Wisconsin, I have developed a keen interest in safety 
work. This has led the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association to work 
closely with the Wisconsin Council on Safety. The Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Nurses’ Association and similar groups. As a result of my 
interest in this work, I have been a member of the President’s Confer- 
ence on Safety since 1948, and I am presently a member of the educa- 
tion committee of that conference. 

I am appearing here to discuss the proposed Humphrey bill (S 
2325) to establish a Federal Bureau of Accident Prevention and the 
Murray bill (S. 2714) to enact an Industrial Safety Act. 

The Associated State Manufacturers’ Association is convinced that 
neither of these bills should be enacted either in toto or in part. They 
are both based on fallacious assumptions and serious disregard of 
industrial safety programs now in successful operation. The bills 
must be considered as seeking to impose upon the Federal Government 
certain responsibilities now being faithfully and adequately dis- 
charged by the several States and many private agencies and industry 
itself. 

This added power at the Federal level appears to be in direct conflict 
with the expressed opinions of the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of Labor, and other Federal officers. At his own Confer- 
- ence on Industrial Safety in March 1949, President Truman said: 

Insofar as governmental action is concerned, the State governments have the 
principal responsibility tor helping to make work places safe. 

Secretary of Labor Tobin, who would be charged under these bills 
with directing their operation and enforcement, said substanti: ally the 
same thing at the same conference. Subsequently, in that year, Secre- 
tary Tobin said in the New York Federationist : 

The problem of accident prevention and control is primarily the responsibility 
of the States and each State should take such action as it deems proper to solve 
its own particular problems. 
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On May 1, 1950, speaking at the Governor’s Conference on Safety, 
at Chicago, Secretary Tobin amplified his views. He said: 

The key to success in this all-out campaign to reduce accidents lies in the 
States. The individual States are in a strategic position to reach smaller es- 
tablishments where most of the accidents happen. 

On January 18 of this year, at a safety meeting in the Department 
of Labor Building, William L. Connolly. Director of Labor Standards 
of the Department of Labor, reiterated these views in stating that the 
job of safety should be done, and well done, on a local level and that 
each State should assist and accomplish a sound safety program. 

Similarly, the Monthly Labor Review of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, in the June 1951 issue, in discussing uninsured costs 
of industrial accidents says: 

The first obvious answer is that many managements are honestly interested in 
the welfare of their employees and also feel that a large number of accidents 
may have a bad effect on their public relations. 

In the face of such evidence it appears obvious that these bills are 
not so much concerned with safety legislation as they are with ob- 
taining a much greater and unnecessary Federal regulation of in- 
dustry. 

Such an observation’s validity cannot be seriously questioned in 
view of the provisions in section 4 and section 6 of the Humphrey bill 
which do not limit the scope of the law to employees’ health and safety 
but extend it as well to the general well-being and welfare of em- 
ployees of all industries. 

There is no limitation on the terms just quoted. Presumably, 
therefore, the Secretary and the industry boards, which the Humphrey 
bill seeks to establish, would be justified in inquiring into anything 
they deem proper for the protection of the “general well-being” or 
“welfare” of employees. For example, conditions of employment hav- 
ing no relationship to health and safety might be included in regula- 
tions and thereby become mandatory. ‘Among other things, this ¢ could 
conceivably bring about FEPC regulations which Congress has not 
yet seen fit to enact. Further, the investigatory powers granted 
under this bill are so broad as to invite abuse and encourage fishing 
expeditions into matters entirely irrelevant to health and safety. 
Moreover, the provision in section 6 permitting any group of 50 or 
more to propose to the Board such rules and amendments as they deem 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this act is fraught with dan- 
gerous implications. Any recalcitrant group of employees, union- 
ized or not, determined to right real or imagined wrongs could utilize 
this section as a powerful weapon of harassment to a sound industrial 
economy. It is not outside the realm of possibility either that some 
unscrupulous marginal operators might do likewise to embarrass and 

cause needless and considerable expense to competitors. 

The Murray bill is designed to accomplish much the same objectives 
of giving the ‘Federal Government control over industrial safety prac- 
tices except that the United States Department of Labor under the 
Murray bill would operate through a State grant-in-aid arrangement, 
instead of using Federal safety inspectors employed by the Labor De- 
partment. Nevertheless, the end result of this proposed legislation 
would be identical to that of the Humphrey bill; in either case Fed- 
eral funds would be used. 


21642—52— 
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I said earlier that preparation of these bills stemmed from fallacious 
assumptions. We sincerely believe that the record shows beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that industry is making tremendous strides in re- 
ducing accidents. These results have, in the main, been obtained 
through voluntary efforts. Through the medium of education, in plant 
training, community workshops, regional and State-wide conferences, 
national conventions, and a host of other media, the effort goes on 
throughout the country. 

Nor is it a recent effort inspired by fears of Government action. In 
most States, sometimes with, oftentimes without, the cooperation and 
assistance of labor or industrial commissions, safety work on an in- 
tensified basis has been going on for decades. In my own State of 
Wisconsin it has been in progress since 1911, long before anyone in 
Washington felt that the Federal Government should force States 
to abdicate powers in this field which the Constitution indicates are 
rightly those of the several States. 

I must emphasize that this extensive and effective work on the part 
of industry was not on an entirely humanitarian basis. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the effort extended refutes the premise of the Hum- 
phrey bill which contends that unfair competition on the part of 
companies not having safe establishments is threatening those com- 
panies who are participating in safety work. In reality, ‘sound indus- 
trial safety practices pay big dividends. Actually, it is widely ac- 
cepted in industry that four-fifths of the cost of industrial accidents 
are not insurable. When workmen are injured in industrial accidents 
there are large losses arising from interrupted production, training of 
replacement workers, repair of equipment, and reestablishment of 
production schedules. Therefore, a company with a safety program 
which reduces accidents actually saves money as compared with the 
isolated installation which has no such program. Rather than being 
placed at a competitive disadvantage, as is indicated in the policy decla- 
ration of the Humphrey bill, the manufacturer with a safety program 
actually serves to encourage competitors to emulate its efforts. 

The scope of the safety program in Wisconsin is representative of 
that in the other States for whom I speak. Therefore, some facts con- 
cerning our efforts are pertinent. The Wisconsin Council on Safety 
has 500 members, 250 of which are company and a like number of in- 
dividual memberships. The council holds a 2-day annual meeting 
which each year attracts between 600 and 700 safety enthusiasts. In 
addition, five regional meetings, each of which draws an attendance 
of between 300 and 600, are held in various industrial sections of the 
State each year. Four safety health clinics, which have an average 
attendance of 125, are also conducted. Supplementing this effort are 
20 local safety councils which each year sponsor an average of 10 
meetings and an attract an average attendance of 70 foremen, safety 
engineers, and management representatives. The Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce Milwaukee Foremens’ Safety School, which is 
held each year, is also a great stimulant to safety work, drawing an 
average annual enrollment of over 11,000 individual workers and 
supervisory representatives. Cooperating with these groups day in 
and day out are approximately 50 safety engineers, employed by the 
workmen’s compensation insurance carriers doing business in Wis- 
consin, and 14 safety inspectors of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion, all of whom provide written data and oral suggestions for im- 
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provements in the safety field. It should be emphasized that these 14 
State-employed safety inspectors are doing an outstanding job for the 
industrial commission in Wisconsin. That body, whose regulatory 
policies are considered a model in this Nation, finds a staff of about 
that size adequate because of the excellent job that industry itself is 
doing, especially because of the close liaison that is maintained with 
industry, since the executive secretary of the Wisconsin Council on 
Safety is a staff member of the industrial commission. 

It should also be noted that in my State safety codes, as well as 
other regulatory measures in the field of industrial relations, are 
adopted after joint decisions are reached by labor and management 
groups working with the commission and its staff. This record would 
not be complete if we did not also inform this committee that the 
Industrial Commission of the State of Wisconsin has in the past few 
years declined to accept proferred assistance including inspectors from 
the United States Department of Labor who are available under 
present existing Federal laws on this subject ; the basis for this refusal] 
is pear upon our commission’s capacity to best handle the 
problems of safety on a State level. 

That Wisconsin's safety programs succeeded is indicated by the fact 
that industrial accidents in our State declined 33 percent in the 5- 
year period ended in 1949. 

According to the National Safety Council, a man anywhere in the 
country is twice as safe today from fatal injuries at work as he was 
20 years ago. The national council, incidentally, acts as a clear- 
ing house for the exchange of information among the various State 
safety groups so that progress continues uniformly throughout the 
Nation. On occupational injuries in American industry, based on 
surveys channelized by the National Council, it is reported that an all- 
time low was set in the year 1950 when 9.3 disabling injuries occurred 
for every million man-hours worked. In 1949 the rate was 10.14 and 
in 1948 it was 11.5. Twenty-five years ago it was 25.9. 

Those figures cover industries which are not subject now to Federal 
regulation. I might point out that the council reports also that the 
air transport industry, closely regulated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of the Federal Government had an accident frequency rate 
of 12.7 in 1949, as compared to the national average of 10.14 for every 
million man-hours worked. These facts certainly do not jibe with 
the loose contention that Federal regulation of safety will lead to a 
reduction in accidents. 

Some interesting statistics are presented in the March 1951 issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review of the United States Department of Labor. 
This magazine lists 1950 work injuries of all types as totaling 1,952,- 
000, the second lowest total since 1940. A small increase over 1949 was 
attributed to increased employment. Of the total accidents in 1950, 
95 percent resulted in temporary disability from which the injured re- 
covered without any permanent ill effects. Total deaths from work 
accidents were 15,500 of which only 2,600 were in manufacturing es- 
tablishments. Only slightly behind was the classification for govern- 
ment, service, and finance industries with 2,200 deaths. Since manu- 
facturers employ millions more workers than government, finance, and 
service industries combined, it should be obvious that manufacturing 
plants are relatively safer places to work. Certainly, they are much 
more so than is agriculture which reported 4,300 deaths in 1950. In- 
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cidentally, it should be obvious that an army of inspectors would be re- 
quired to check and enforce safety regulations for agriculture. 

While we do not intend to minimize the severity of this problem of 
accident prevention, we do wish to place it in its proper perspective and 
more adequately indicate its relative importance. ‘The Monthly Labor 
Review which I just quoted, indicates that 40,000,000 man-hours of 
time were lost in 1950 because of industrial accidents. Of this total, 
more than one-third of the time lost applied to agriculture and gov- 
ernment, or rather industries which do not readly adjust themselves 
to Federal regulation. Deducting this aggregate from the total would 
leave about 27,000,000 man-hours of work lost in 1950 in all commerce 
that could be placed under the proposed laws. 

I should like to point out that although the Federal Government has 
actively interested itself for almost two decades in minimizing indus- 
trial relations problems and strife between employers and employees, 
Federal Government regulation did not prevent a loss of more than 38,- 
000,000 man-days during 1950 resulting from strikes. According to 
the May 1951 issue of Monthly Labor Revi iew, this large loss of time 
occurred despite the fact that few serious breakdowns in collective 
bargaining occurred in 1950. 

Aside from all the factual evidence showing the adequacy of State 
level safety activities, there is ample proof that laws in themselves 
will not result in a further reduction of accidents. Statistics prepared 
by the department of labor and industry in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania bear this out. They show that in 1950 out of some 95,- 
000 nonfatal accidents there were only 4,896 in which no careless act 
or failure to observe safety regulations is confirmed by Iowa surveys 
which indicate that 70 to 85 percent of all injuries in factories are 
attributable to unsafe acts of workers. Only persistent and continuin 
safety education in the individual plant can hope to alert individual 
workers to the necessity of their use of safeguards established for their 
own physical well-being. 

The workmen’s compensation insurance carriers cooperate with in- 
dustry in promoting sound safety practices by providing financial in- 
centives in addition to their extensive counseling in m: aking factories, 
stores. and warehouses safer places to work. Such financial benefits 
stem from experience rating schedules established by rating bureaus 
and State insurance commissions. These provide, for example, at the 
present time in Wisconsin that any company paying $500 a year, 
or $1,000 in 2 years, in compensation premiums, may have its compen- 
sation insurance rates reduced in direct ratio to the decline of accident 
freqeuncy in the assured’s plant. The present minimum premium 
level on experience rating is sufficiently low to permit any factory in 
Wisconsin employing more than 18 individuals to qualify for such 
consideration. This fact refutes the widely held impression that 
smaller companies are not encouraged to permit safety campaigns in 
their plants. Likewise, smaller plants below the $500 minimum re- 
quired for individual experience rating benefit in lower normal rates 
wherever there are successful State-wide safety programs which re- 
duce industrial accidents. 

Thus, industrial nurses’ groups’ insurance carriers and industrial 
organizations, like the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association, are 
going forward with concrete plans which provide part-time industrial 
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nursing services for even the smallest establishments; this, of course, is 
in addition to present comprehensive programs which have been func- 
tioning for years for small plants. It must be recognized th at only 
16 percent of industrial accidents involve m: wchinery ; that 22 percent 
occur from handling object; 17 percent from falls; 13 pe ras from 
falling objects, and 32 percent from miscellaneous causes. This analy- 
sis of the varied nature of accidents is in keeping with the detailed 
and effective safety operations that have been conducted in larger 
factories in the past thus small plants may also solve the problems 
involved because the causes are recognized. 

There is another facet to this picture. Carriers and industrial 
establishments alike have recognized that while accident prevention 
is of paramount importance the restoration of injured workers to full 
and normal lives is equally desirable. ‘To that end hospitals, industry, 
and the carriers, are working in ever closer cooperation, so that ments al, 
physical and financial effects of victims of accidents are held to an 
absolute minimum. So effective is this joint effort that we have had 

‘ases in my State of double arm amputees who in 9 months were not 
only back to work but holding better jobs, and receiving greater in- 
comes than before the loss of their limbs. In some instances such 

rapid rehabilitation stems from the adoption of pioneering methods 

developed by military medical teams before and after World War II. 
Considerable pioneering has been done by private practitioners and 
private institutions long before the war casualty rehabilitation pro- 
grams were inaugurated. 

It is our hope that the data submitted should serve to convince 
the Congress that very adequate accident prevention activities are 
being conducted on the community and State level that through a 
network of interrelated private and public institutions and organiza- 
tions constant progress is being made in introducing new and im- 
proved devices and spreading safety education through literature, 
movies, and word of mouth, to interject Federal regulation into a 
smoothly and effectively functioning program would serve only to 
create confusion, hinder advancement and increase accidents. From 
the cost standpoint it is conservatively estimated that establishment 
of a Federal Accident Prevention Bureau would cost $55,000,000 an- 
nually at a time when the need for economy is great and require the 
services of 5,000 skilled employees many of whom would of necessity 
have to be drained from private industry where they are presently 
working to their maximum degree of effectiveness. 

This contention is the more valid when it is considered that indus- 
trial accidents are a small part of the total accident casualties in the 
United States and there is no reason to single out industry for Federal 
control in this field. 

In 1950 there were 35,000 deaths from automobile accidents, 27,500 
from home accidents, 14,500 from public non-motor-vehicle accidents, 
as compared with industrial deaths mentioned earlier of 15,500. Ace 
we to suppose that the Congress is to consider next the prevention of 
nonoccupational deaths? Does this mean that we can look forward 
to Federal inspectors in every home ? 

Obviously with the dismal history of Federal supervision of safety 
in air traffic, shipping, and railroads, America is much more safe from 
accidents under local and State control. 
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Now, Senator, I have talked at length about my own State, but 
I do want to emphasize that what we do in Wisconsin is typical 
of the other States for whom I speak. 

The Cuatrman. I fail to see how the bill, S. 2714, would be in con- 
flict with your situation there. You quote the Secretary of Labor as 

saying that the problem of accident prevention and control is pri- 
mi: arily the responsibility of the States, and each State should take 
such action as it deems proper to solve its own particular problems. 

Now, we are not taking that out of the jurisdiction of the States 
under Senate bill 2714. We are merely undertaking to aid the States 
in more effective programs, which we think are necessary in view of 
the tremendous loss of life reported annually in this country and the 
serious accidents that befall workingmen in factories and industries 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Ewens. I should like to suggest, sir, that section 4 of that bill 
provides for the appropriation of ‘funds under five separate classifica- 
tions, including, No. 5, the financial needs of the respective States. 

I should like to inquire how it would be possible for the Secretary 
to determine how much any State could get unless certain standards 
were set up by the Department of Labor. 

The CuarrMan. Well, of course, the Department of Labor would 
set up standards. That would be one of the purposes of bringing the 
Department of Labor into it. They would make a study of the situa- 
tion throughout the country and see what should be done in order to 
increase the efficienc y of the programs for the prevention of accidents. 
And it seems to me that that could be very easily handled by the Labor 
Department. 

Mr. Ewens. Its safety engineers are not always in full agreement as 
to the type of prevention of accidents, and it is well conceived that the 
Secretary of Labor would differ with certain industrial commissions 
as to what kind of a code was adequate under a given circumstance. 

The CuHarrman. The matter, of course, would be given very careful 
study before this bill was enacted, in order to find out what safeguards 
we should have. That is the purpose of this hearing. It is to find out 
what we should do. 

Now, in the latter part of your statement here, you say that it would 
cost $55 million annually to establish a Federal accident prevention 
bureau. You have reference there to Senate bill 2: 325, I suppose ? 

Mr. Ewens. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That would not apply to Senate bill 2714 at all. 

Mr. Ewens. It could if the scope of some of the broader language 
were fully utilized by the Secretary of Labor. 

I erhaps } you would be inte1 ested, Senator, as to how I arrived at 
the $55 million figure. We have in Wisconsin an exceedingly able 
industrial commission. We have many fine labor-management com- 
mittees at work constantly on all fields of workmen’s compensation 
and safety codes. It has been my pleasure to serve as a member of 
the advisory committee on workmen's compensation. We have repre- 
sentatives on it from the CIO, the A. F. of L., the insurance companies, 
representatives of the insurance commission, and five industrial repre- 
sentatives. And we have, in the last 6 years, by unanimous agreement 
at three subsequent sessions of the Wisconsin Legisl: ature gone in on 
an agreed bill. We have that close liaison between each other. And 
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we should very much dislike to see that relationship disturbed by some 
Federal regulations wliich did not comprehend all of the problems 
in our State. And I am rather fearful that we might run into some 
of the situations we have run into in unemployment compensation, 
with which I am sure you are familiar, Senator. 

The CuatrMan. | am very glad to have your full statement here. 

Mr. Ewens. And if I may, I started to analyze how I arrived at 
the $55 million. : 

Our industrial commission has a staff of about a hundred people, 
who are working in the fields of workmen’s compensation and safety. 
It is rather difficult to define some of the jobs, because some of them 
overlap. However, taking a conservative figure of their staff of 100, 
it costs about $1 million in the State of Wisconsin. We are about 
one-fiftieth of the entire population of America, industrialwise and 
populationwise, and I multiply that figure by 50. And likewise with 
the employees; 100; and that is how I arrived at the 5,000. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Ewens. 

Mr. Ewens. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness is Mr. Clifford Peoples. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD H. PEOPLES, SECRETARY, MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION OF DELAWARE COUNTY, PA. 


Mr. Prortes. Senator, the hour is getting a little late, and my 
association, the Manufacturers’ Association of Delaware County, is 
affiliated with the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Association. 

I think whatever I have to say would be more or less repetitious. I 


have filed my statement with your committee, and I think, if I may, 
I will stand on that. 

The CuarrMan. It will be printed as if delivered. 

We were very glad to have you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD H. PEOPLES, SECRETARY OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCTA- 
TION OF DELAWARE COUNTY 


My name is Clifford H. Peoples. 

I am secretary of the Manufacturers’ Association of Delaware County in which 
capacity I appear to testify our opposition to the industrial safety acts. 

You have before you, for consideration, the Humphrey safety bill, S. 2325, 
and the Murray safety bill, S. 2714. These bills are known as the industrial 
safety acts in which industry is very much interested. 

For a great number of years the industries in Delaware County, Pa., have 
been promoting industrial saiety and have cooperated with the State govern- 
ment in every way possible; and in these years our safety record has been im- 
proved tremendously and when you consider that, throughout the United States, 
occupational deaths in manufacturing per 1,000 workers was 17, we feel that 
this shows that the results could not be improved upon if safety were handled 
by the Federal Government. ‘The steady decline in the accident-frequency rate 
in the manufacturing industries makes employees today safer on the job than 
off the job. Machinery has accounted for only 9 percent of the fatal and per- 
manent disability in 1950. Vehicles count for 22 percent; falls 19 percent; and 
falling objects 10 percent. These figures are from the National Saiety Council. 
The great majority of individual injuries are caused directly by personal 
accidents rather than by unsafe machinery. 

In the light of what has been said in the foregoing paragraphs, we cannot 
approve safety or safety practices under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Labor. It would be a duplication of work, adding to the already overburdened 
cost of Federal Government and it is doubtful that the health, safety, and wel- 
fare of employees would be improved It only means that the responsibility 
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for the employees would be transferred from individual company management 
to Washington, D. C., where the Department of Labor is located. 

In conclusion, we wish to reiterate our opposition to both of these bills as 
we feel it is unnecessary to add any other Federal restriction on American 
industry as well as for the reasons above stated. 


Mr. Merxtesonn. There are a number of statements which have 
been received, Mr. Chairman; from the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the Ship- 
builders Council of America, the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, and certain letters whic +h have been rec eived; I would like to ask 
that they be included in the record. 

I also have a statement filed by George W. Morgan, president of the 
Association of American Ship Owners ‘which I ask be included in the 
record. 

The Cuarrman. They will all be included in the record as requested. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 21, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittce on Health, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: Mr. Thomas D. Jolly’s term of office as president 
of the American Standards Association expired as of December 31, 1951, and he 
has been succeeded by Mr. Roger E. Gay, president of the Bristol Brass Corp., 
Bristol, Conn. Because of the shortness of time between receipt of your letter 
of March 18, 1952, addressed to Mr. Jolly, and the start of the hearings to be 
held by the Subcommittee on Health of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, concerning Senate bills 8. 2325 and S. 2714, it will not be possible to 
get your letter to Mr. Gay in time for him to address a letter to you concerning 
the relationship of these bills to the work conducted through the American 
Standards Association. I am, therefore, writing to you directly with the thought 
that some comments with regard to the work of ASA in its relationship to the 
provisions of the bills before the committee would be of value to you. 

ASA was organized in 1918 as an agency through which various governmental, 
industrial, labor, insurance, technical, and other groups could work cooperatively 
in the building of standards of interest to all groups concerned and thereby avoid 
duplication of effort and the promulgation of conflicting recommendations. 
Within a year of its foundation, ASA received a mandate from a national confer- 
ence of all of the groups just mentioned held in Washington under the auspices 
of the National Safety Council and the National Bureau of Standards to use its 
procedures for the development of a series of uniform safety codes, which could 
receive the designation “American standard” and be used by the various groups 
to establish a degree of uniformity in safety regulation and recommendation. 

This mandate was put into operation early in 1920 and the safety-code program 
of ASA has grown in size and prestige until it has become recognized as one of 
the outstanding contributions to accident prevention in the United States. About 
150 such national codes have been developed and approved as American standard, 
and many of them have been revised a number of times to keep their technical 
recommendations in line with new developments. The ASA functions as a 
federation of approximately 100 national technical societies, trade associations, 
and public-interest bodies and is recognized as the national clearinghouse for 
standards. It operates as a public institution, privately financed. 

Included in its original membership were three departments of the Federal 
Government—Commerce, War, and Navy. For 30 years Government depart- 
ments participated not only in the technical work, but in the administration of 
the affairs of the association. About 4 years ago the Government departments, 
which at that time numbered 10, on the advice of their attorneys decided that 
they could no longer continue their basic membership in the organization be- 
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eause of a technicality connected with the incorporation of the association 
under the laws of the State of New York. All of these departments plus other 
agencies have continued their participation in the technical activities through 
which a series of more than 1,200 American standards have been developed and 
approved, including the 150 in the field of accident prevention. 

Among the departments which have been very active in the work of ASA is 
the United States Department of Labor. This Department has been primarily 
interested in the safety-code standardization work and has vigorously promoted 
the use of such American standards by State regulatory bodies in the formula- 
tion of State regulations. Therefore, the provisions of Senate bill 2325, which 
would create in the United States Department of Labor a Bureau of Accident 
Prevention and assign to that Bureau code-making authority, would bring such 
an activity within the Department into direct conflict with the safety-code work 
earried on under ASA procedures. All of the groups which would be concerned 
with Senate bill 2325 and with the safety-code activities carried on through 
ASA have vigorously supported the ASA s: afety -code work, as evidenced by the 
reports of several of the committees of the President's Conference on Industrial 
Safety which have been issued through the two general sessions of the conference 
which have been held to date. At each of these two sessions the committees 
on engineering, laws and regulations, education, and programs and services 
have emphasized the importance of the American standard safety codes and 
have urged their use not only by State regulatory bodies in the building of new 
regulations, but have urged their use directly by industrial establishments in 
the proper handling of accident hazards connected with industrial processes in 
this country. 

Probably the most directly interested group in Such an activity is labor. 
Throughout the entire thirty-odd years involved in the development of the 
American standard safety-code program labor has participated as members of 
all technical committees and has been represented on the general administra- 
tion committee which has supervised the safety-code program. Furthermore, 
labor in its participation in the President's Conference on Industrial Safety has 
also supported the reports referred to above. 

In regard to Senate bill 2714, which would provide for assistance to State 
agencies administering labor laws in their efforts to promote, establish, and 
maintain safe working places and practices in industry and which would give 
to the United States Department of Labor administration of the law, it seems 
desirable to mention again that in one of the activities which has been pursued 
by the Department of Labor in its attempt to be of service to State agencies 
has especially called attention to the significance and importance of American 
standard safety codes and urged their use in the building of State regulations, 

When an American standard safety code is formulated through the coopera- 
tive work of employers, employees, manufacturers of equipment, insurance 
groups, governmental agencies, technical societies, and public-interest bodies 
under rules which guarantee to all groups their day in court, which fully pro- 
tect the rights of minorities as well as majorities, and which are not approved 
as American standard unless a consensus is established by a unanimvuus or prac- 
tically unanimous vote, such standards obtain a prestige and value which makes 
it very difficult for any group—governmental or private—to promulgate regula- 
tions or recommendations which conflict with the provisions of such an Ameri- 
ean standard. 

It is for this reason that the United States Department of Labor has been so 
consistent and energetic in its promotion of the use of these codes by State 
agencies. It would appear, therefore, that Senate bill 2714, if passed by Con- 
gress, would give the United States Department of Labor a further oppor- 
tunity for carrying on this special phase of technical assistance which it has 
found so desirable in the past. 

Attached you will find a few samples of American safety standards and a copy 
of the basic statutes under which ASA is established and operates. 

It does not appear that it will be possible for ASA to be represented at the 
hearings. 

Very truly yours, 
Cyrm AINSWORTH, Acting Secretary 
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How AMERICAN STANDARDS ARE DEVELOPED AND APPROVED 


THE CONSTITUTION, BYLAWS, AND PROCEDURE OF THE AMERICAN STANDARDS 
ASSOCIATION, INC, 


Foreword 


This booklet sets forth the policy, methods, and machinery for the 
development and approval of American Standards. It is published as 
an aid to those interested in starting projects leading to voluntary 
American Standards and to those engaged in the work of committees 
operating under ASA procedures. 

These procedures are truly democratic. Every group substantially 
concerned with a staudard is guaranteed the right to participate in 
deciding what the provisions of a standard shall be—so that the 
standard shall represent a national consensus. Decisions are not 
made by simple majority vote, but rather by the consensus principle. 
Every effort is made to thresh matters out so thoroughly that a de- 
cision is reached which is unanimous or nearly so. Minorities are 
protected, special interests tempered with public interest, and na- 
tional acceptance obtained for American Standards, 

The judicial character of these procedures offers a framework 
of rights, privileges and attendant responsibilities which provides 
equal opportunity to all groups to advance the national economy 
through voluntary American Standards. 

Standards are the backbone of modern mass production techniques. 
More than eleven hundred American Standards and American 
Safety Standards have been developed under these procedures by 
representatives of industry, government, labor, distributors, and con- 
sumer organizations. In World War II, American Standards played 
an important part in industrial mobilization and the war effort. 

The American Standards Association is a privately financed fed- 
eration of national trade associations, professional societies, and 
consumer organizations, with a company membership representing 
a cross section of commerce and industry. ASA provides clearing- 
house facilities to all groups working in the public interest for the 
development of an adequate set of voluntary standards. 
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AMERICAN STANDARDS 
ASSOCIATION 


INCORPORATED 


A FEDERATION OF 106 NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
68 MEMBER BODES 38 ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 1800 COMPANY MEMBERS 
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DIRECTORS MEMBER BODES 


EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
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CONFERENCE OF 
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AND CONFERENCES 


WORK OM STANDARDS 1S CARRIED ON BY MEMBER BOOMS AND OTHER NATIONAL 1 


ORGAMIIATIONS ANO MAMT Of THE STANDARDS WHICH THEY DEVELOP ARE SUB 
MITTED TO ASA FOR APPROVAL AS AMERICAN STANDARDS. IN OTHER CASES WORK 

ON STANDARDS [S HANOLEO 8Y COMANTTEES O8 CONFERENCES ORGANIZED UNDER FuTuRs 
ASA PROCEDURE AND ON WHICH All GROUPS CONCERNED ARE REPRESENTED. cours. 
MOST OF THE COMMETTERS WORK UNDER THE LEADERSPUP (SPONSORSHIP) OF Ont Lanne 
OR MORE OF THE MEMBER BOOKS O8 OTHER NATIONAL CAGANEIATIONS CHEAT 

CONCERNEO, COMMMMITTERS 


Nor: The lines gre interpreted: 
Responsibility and authority 


——> —_. Standards from Correlating Committees to Board of Review 
Budget recommendations from Correlating Committees to Budget Committee, thence to Finance Committes. 


Membership as of November }, 1950. 
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THe Basic PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING ASA WorK 


A STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE STANDARDS COUNCIL 


The ASA does not attempt to make decisions of industrial policy through its 
own administrative agencies (Board of Directors, Standards Council, etc.). 
It provides the machinery (sectional committees, conferences, etc.) through 
which the industries themselves arrive at such decisions. In every case the 
facts regarding such decisions, and the procedure followed in reaching them, 
are made clearly available to all concerned. 

It follows as a corollary that the ASA takes up new projects only upon 
request, and only when such a request has sufficient industrial support to 
warant the undertaking of the project, the facts, again being available to all 
concerned. 

The converse corollary follows in precisely the same way, viz: that the 
ASA itself, on a basis of engineering or economic considerations, does not make 
specific negative decisions, for example, either against initiating a project, or 
for stopping a project already started. In such cases the responsibility before 
the public lies with the group or groups, through whose actions such decisions 
are reached. 

The functions of the Board and the Standards Council in all such matters 
are distinctly judicial ones. These functions have to be so scrupulously guarded 
and the record made so clear and precise that there can be no grounds for 
suspicion that the judicial processes of the ASA are being diverted to selfish 
ends by any group, or that they are being used as a screen by any party to a 
controversy. In fact, much of ASA procedure is so clearly of a judicial nature 
that it has to be carried out with all of the scrupulous care which is exercised 
in the best of our courts. It is important that the various groups and individuals 
having to do with the work of the Standards Council and of the Board clearly 
understand this fact. 

Ample machinery in the form of sectional committees, conferences, special 
committees, ete., is provided for the reconciliation of divergent views on technical 
matters, and for the resolution of technical controversies when they arise. 
Cooperating bodies and their representatives are under obligation to use this 
machinery for such questions, instead of attempting in any manner to introduce 
them into the judicial processes of the ASA. 

Furthermore, the functions of the ASA are limited to matters having to do 
with standardization. Hence, it may not be used in efforts to adjust extraneous 
questions arising between organizations. For example, the Procedure provides 
that matters of representation are to be determined simply upon the principle 
that “groups having a substantial interest’ in a standard “have an inherent 
right to representation on the body dealing with the subject matter of the 
standard.” 

These principles require throughgoing responsibility on the part of cooperating 
bodies and their representatives—responsibility in three senses, viz: 

(a) Responsibility in representation. It is the duty of a representative (1) 
to keep sufficiently in touch with his organization so that he can correctly 
interpret its attitude in the development of the work and can participate in 
decisions in committees: (2) to keep his organization informed of developments; 
(3) to act as a leader in the formulation of the policies of his organization in 
regard to the matters with which he is dealing: and (4) to refer back to his 

ranization questions upon which he feels unauthorized to speak for it. 

/) Responsibility in the sense of carrying out with administrative orderli- 
ness, competence, and with reasonable promptness, work for which responsibility 
been assumed. 


(c) Responsibility before the world for the consequences of the acts of its 


ized committees and representatives, scrupulous care being taken that no 


1all be made to shift this responsibility to the ASA, 
CONSTITUTION 


(Adopted by the Board of Directors, August 11, 1948, and ratified by the Member 
Bodies, April 14, 1949, with Amendments to November 15, 1950) 


ARTICLE C 1—NAME 


n shall be the American Standards 
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ARTICLE C 2—OBJECTS 


The bodies associating themselves in accordance with this Constitution do 
so with the following objects: 

Section C 2.1. To provide systematic means by which organizations concerned 
with standardization work may cooperate in establishing American Standards, 
to the end that duplication of work and the promulgation of conflicting standards 
may be avoided. 

Section C 2.2. To stimulate the work of existing committees and other organi- 
zations competent to formulate standards suitable for approval as American 
Standards, and to bring about the establishment of committees or organizations 
for this purpose where they do not already exist, but not to formulate standards, 

Section C 2.3. To serve as a clearing house for information on standardization 
work in the United States and foreign countries. 

Section C 2.4. To further the standardization movement as a means of advanc- 
ing national economy and to promote a knowledge of and the use of approved 
standards. 

Section C 2.5. To act as the authoritative American channel in international 
cooperation in standardization work, except in those fields adequately provided 
for by existing international organizations. 


ARTICLE C 3-——BASIC PRINCIPLES 


An American Standard implies a consensus of those substantially concerned 
with its scope and provisions. The consensus principle extends to the initiation 
of work under the procedure of the Association, to the method of work to be 
followed, and to the final approval of the standard. 


ARTICLE C 4—MEMBERS HIP 


Section C 4.1. There shall be three classes of members: Member Bodies, Hon- 
orary Members, and Sustaining Members, as defined in Sections C 4.2, C 43, 
and C 4.4, 

Section C 4.2. Member Bodies shall be organizations or groups of organizations 
of national scope, with which the ultimate general authority and responsibility 
for the policies and affairs of the Association shall lie. 

Section C 4.3. Honorary Members may be elected as provided in the By-Laws. 
They shall have no vote. 

Section C 4.4. Sustaining Members shall be organizations, companies, or in- 
dividuals interested in the work of the Association and subscribing to its support, 
as provided in the By-Laws. They shall have no vote. 

Section C 4.5. Organizations or groups of organizations may be admitted as 
Member Bodies by action of the Board of Directors, for which action a three- 
fourths vote of those present and voting shall be required. 

Section C 4.6. Each Member Body shall pay annual dues as fixed in the 
By-Laws. 

Section C 4.7. Any Member Body may terminate its membership npon notice 
in writing, providing its dues, including those for the current calendar half year, 
have been paid. 


ARTICLE C 5-——OFFICERS 


Section C 5.1. There shall be a President and a Vice President, who shall 
perform the duties usual to these offices. They shall be elected by the Board 
of Directors, and not necessarily from the membership of the Board. They 
shall serve for one year, or until their successors are elected. They shall not 
serve in these respective offices for more than three consecutive terms. 

Section C 5.2. A Managing Director, a Secretary, and other administrative 
officers of the Association, who shall not be members either of the Board or 
of the Standards Council, shall be appointed by the Board of Directors ( Amend- 
ment 1). 

ARTICLE C 6—BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section C 6.1. The executive, financial, and general administrative functions 
of the Association, but not the function of approving standards, shall be vested 
in a Board of Directors consisting of the President, the Vice President, the 
Junior Past President, the Chairman of the Council, the Junior Past Chairman 
of the Council, and not to exceed 18 elected Directors. 
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Section C 6.2. The elected Directors shall serve for a term of three years, or 
until their successors are elected. Fifteen of them shall be elected upon nomina- 
tions by selected Member Bodies, and three shall be elected at large, as provided 
in the By-Laws. 

Section C 6.3. The Board of Directors may elect an Executive Committee of its 
members to whom it may delegate ad interim the full authority of the Board. 

Section C 6.4. The Board of Directors shall have power by vote of not less 
than three-fourths of its members to cause incorporation of the American Stand- 
ards Association as a membership corporation pursuant to the provisions of any 
applicable Federal statute or State law; and upon such incorporation shall 
transfer to such corporation the properties and affairs of the Association, pro- 
vided that the corporation shall have adopted a Constitution and/or By-Laws 
which in the judgment of the Board of Directors differ in substance from the 
then existing Constitution and By-Laws only to the extent required by the word- 
ing of the Charter and the applicable Federal and State statutes. 


ARTICLE C 7—STANDARDS COUNCIL 


Section C 7.1. There shall be a Standards Council composed of not more than 
three representatives from each Member Body, and ex officio, of the President, 
Vice President, and the Junior Past President of the Association, and the two 
Junior Past Chairmen of the Council. Members of the Council shall be termed 
Councilors. They shall serve a term of three years, and they shall be eligible for 
reappointment. Member Bodies may appoint regular alternates to their Coun- 
cilors to act for them in case of absence or disability of the latter. 

Section C 7.2. There shall be a Chairman and a Vice Chairman of the Stand- 
ards Council who shall perform the duties usual to these offices. They shall be 
elected by the Council from its membership as provided in the By-Laws. They 
shall serve for 1 year or until their successors are elected. 

Section C 7.3. The functions of the Council shall be to formulate rules for the 
development of standards and for the constitution of committees; to approve, on 
behalf of the Association, either directly or through a designated agency, such 
standards as it or such a designated agency may find to be supported by a con- 
sensus, affirmatively expressed, of those substantially concerned. with the stand- 
ards; but not to formulate standards. 


ARTICLE C 8—BY-LAWS 


Section C 8.1. By-Laws shall be adopted not in conflict with this Constitution. 

Section C 8.2. Amendments to the By-Laws fixing amounts of dues of Member 
Bodies, and their method of payment, shall be pursuant to the methods provided 
for effecting amendments to this Constitution. 


ARTICLE C 9—AMENDMENTS 


Section C 9.1. Amendments to this Constitution must be proposed in writing 
to the Secretary of the Association and copies sent by him to each member of the 
Board of Directors, and also to each member of the Standards Council at least 30 
days prior to the meeting of the Council, at which such proposals will be formally 
before the Council for review. The Standards Council, or any Member Body of 
the Association, within ten days from the date of such Council meeting, may file 
in writing with the Secretary of the Association for transmission to each member 
of the Board its recommendations in respect to the proposed changes. Action 
may thereafter be taken by the Board, the vote to be upon the amendment as 
originally proposed or as further amended at the meeting. The amendments, as 
finally approved by three-fourths of those present, shall be referred to the Member 
Bodies and shall become operative only when they have been approved by three- 
fourths of the Member Bodies. 

By-Laws 


(Adopted by the Board of Directors, August 11, 1948, and ratified by the Member 
Bodies, April 14, 1949, with Amendments to November 15, 1950) 


ARTICLE B 1—MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Section B 1.1. Member Bodies shall, as provided in the Constitution (C 4.2), 
be organizations or groups or organizations of national scope. Such organiza- 
tions shall be functioning, responsible units, recognized in their respective spheres 
of activity. 
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Section B 1.2. Honorary Members are individuals chosen for their eminent 
service rendered to the standardization movement. They shall be elected by 
the Board of Directors by unanimous vote. 

Section B 1.3. Other Members. The Board of Directors shall have jurisdic- 
tion over the admission of other (Sustaining) members as follows: 

(a) Associate Members. Organizations which meet the qualifications for 
Member Bodies, and organizations of regional instead of national scope, are 
eligible to become Associate Members; 

(6) Company Members. Companies interested in the orderly development of 
standardization work are eligible to become Company Members; 

(c) Individual Members. Individuals interested in the orderly development 
of standardization work are eligible to become Individual Members. It shall be 
the policy of the Committee on Membership not to accept Individual Member- 
ships when these are offered as a substitute for Company Memberships; 

(d) State and City Governments, and special divisions thereof, educational 
institutions, and other organizations not included in the above are eligible to 
become members. 

These members shall be entitled to all regular publications of the Association. 
They shall be rendered an information service in regard to the work of the Asso- 
ciation and data available to it; and they shall have free access to the records 
of the Association. 

Section B 1.4. Dues shall be as follows: 

(a) Dues of Member Bodies shall be $500 per annum for each representative 
on the Standards Council up to the constitutional limit of three members. De- 
partments of the Federal Government shall not be required to pay dues. Dues 
shall be payable in advance for the half-year periods beginning January 1 and 
July 1. Dues of new Member Bodies and Associate Members shall date from 
the beginning of their membership; 

(b) The dues of Associate Members may be less than those of Member Bodies, 
but shall in no case be less than $100 per annum ; 

(c) The following schedule describes appropriate dues for prospective Com- 
pany Members: 


Groas Receipts 
(Total Annual Business) 
Millions of Dollars pn 


$50 

50-100 

100—200 

200-300 

300-500 

500-750 

: Sti is Sindee 750-1, 000 

CT iss cheeses vo a ‘ és 1, 000-1, 500 
Over 100....... whiacntes Salah __... Proportionately 


or firms preferring to subscribe on the basis of capital rather than gross re- 
ceipts, the appropriate equivalent basis shall be one and one-half cents per 
thousand dollars of aggregate market value of the corporate securities of the 
firm. <A limited service may be given companies for $25, in cases where regular 
Company Membership would work a hardship, subject to approval 

(d) A Combined Membership may be arranged through which an association 
itself becomes a Member-Body or Associate Member and its corporate members 
become Company Members of the American Standards Association. In such 
cases the annual dues are collected for the whole industry on the same basis as 
individual companies, except that in view of the economy of this Combined 
Membership special arrangements for the group amount shall be made in each 
case. 

(e) Dues of Individual Members shall be $10 per annum 

(f) Dues of types of membership not otherwise provided for shall be subject 
to approval. 

ARTICLE B 2—BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section B 2.1. Election of Directors. Not later than October 15 of each year 
the Standards Council shall select from among the Member-Bodies ten Mem 
ber Bodies which shall be eligible to make nominations for the five approaching 
vacancies on the Board of Directors. From these ten the Board shall select five 
Member Bodies from which it shall invite nominations to fill the approaching 
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vacancies on the Board. Not more than three of the five so selected by the 
Board may be Member Bodies whose representation on the Board is terminating. 
In case the Standards Council fails to exercise its right of selection, the Board 
shall select the Member Bodies from whom nominations are to be invited. These 
nominations, together with one nomination by the Board of Directors for a mem- 
ber-at-large, shall be submitted for election by Member Bodies. 

Section B 2.2. In the event of a vacancy occurring in the elected members of 
the Board of Directors, the Board shali invite a nomination for the remainder 
of the unexpired term from the same Member body as was previously represented. 
The Board may elect a replacement to fill such a vacancy. 

Section B. 2.3. Officers. Not later than March 1 of each year the President 
shall appoint a Nominating Committee whose duty it shall be to nominate one 
candidate each for the offices of President and Vice President. Nominations may 
also be made by petition by four or more Directors. The Secretary shall mail 
to each member of the Board a ballot containing the names of the candidates. On 
the day preceding the Annual Meeting the Secretary shall declare the ballot 
closed and shall count and certify the ballots. He shall announce the results at 
the Annual Meeting. The candidates receiving a plurality of the ballots received 
for the respective offices shall be declared elected. In the event of a vacancy in 
the office of President or Vice President, the Board may fill the vacancy for the 
unexpired term (Amendment 1). 

Section B 2.4. The President shall annually appoint a Finance Committee and 
a Committee on Membership, and such other committees as the Board may from 
time to time deem desirable. 

Section B, 2.5. Meetings of the Board m:¢ be called by the President, or shall 
be called by the Secretary upon request of three Directors. 

Section B 2.6. Forty percent of the membership of the Board of Directors shall 
constitute a quorum. A majority vote of those present shall be required for 
action unless otherwise specified in these By-Laws. 


ARTICLE B 3——-STANDARDS COUNCIL 


Section B 3.1. Officers. Not later than July 1, of each year the Chairman of 
the Council shall appoint a Nominating Committee, whose duty it shall be to 
nominate one candidate each for the offices of Chairman and Vice Chairman of 
the Council; and six members for the Board of Review. Nominations may also 
be made by petition signed by at least one representative of each of five or more 
Member Bodies. The Secretary shall mail to each member of the Council a ballot 
containing the names of all candidates. The names of the candidates of the 
Nominating Committee shall be suitably designated on the ballot. On the day 
preceding the Annual Meeting the Secretary shall declare the ballot closed and 
shall count and certify the ballot. He shall announce the results at the Annual 
Meeting. The candidates receiving a plurality of the ballots received for the 
respective offices shall be declared elected. 

Section B 3.2. In fulfillment of the functions defined in the Constitution (C. 
7.3), the Standards Council shall have jurisdiction over the procedure to be 
followed in the development and approval of standards, the initiation and scope 
of projects, the assignment of sponsorships, and the approval of the personnel 
of sectional committees. The Council may delegate certain of these functions 
to committees organized within particular branches of industry or spheres of 
interest ; to boards of a judicial character; or to committees or conferences espe- 
cially organized for-the purpose as set forth in B 4. 

Section B 3.3. Actions of the Standards Council on such questions as the initi- 
ation of projects, approval of scopes, assignment of sponsorships, and the ap- 
proval of the personnel of sectional committees not elsewhere covered in the By- 
Laws shall be by affirmative written ballot of 75 percent of the Council, or in 
meeting by affirmative vote of 75 percent of those present. 

Section B 3.4. Written ballots of the Standards Council shall be counted by the 
Secretary, who, upon receipt of the deciding ballot shall certify the results, and 
shall notify all interested parties. 

Section B 3.5. Meetings of the Standards Council may be called by the Chair 
man, or shall be called by the Secretary upon request of five members of the 
Council. 

Section B 3.6. Forty percent of the membership of the Standards Council shall 
constitute a quorum. A majority vote of those present shall be required for 
action unless otherwise specified in these By-Laws. 
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ARTICLE B 4—-COMMITTEES AND CONFERENCES ADVISORY TO THE STANDARDS COUNCIL 


Section B 4.1. In accordance with Section B 3.2 new projects shall be assigned 
by the Chairman of the Standards Council to a correlating or advisory commit- 
tee (hereinafter called Correlating Committees),’ to a special Cominittee, or to 
a conference, as provided in Sections B 4.2 to B 4.14, inclusive. Such assign- 
ments shall be subject to review by the Council. 

Section B 4.2. Correlating Committees. Correlating Committees serve in 
their respective fields as general administrative and supervising committees on 
behalf of the Standards Council. They exercise the following functions: 

(a) Receive new projects assigned under Section B 4.1; 

(0) Consider the desirability of standardization of subjects within their par- 
ticular fields and initiate appropriate projects when deemed desirable; 

(c) Define and limit the scope of projects ; 

(d@) Designate sponsors for projects. (In the event that a Correlating Com- 
mittee decides to serve as sponsor for a project, it shall report its intention to 
the Council and obtain its approval. The actions listed under paragraphs (6), 
(c), and (e) of this section shall in such cases be subject to approval by the Com- 
mittee on Procedure or by a special committee appointed by the Chairman of 
the Council for this purpose.) (Amendments 2 and 4) ; 

(e) Appprove the personnel of sectional committees and reapprove their per- 
sonnel at intervals not greater than three years and in case changes have 
occurred, at such times as standards are submitted (Amendment 10) ; 

(f) Follow up, expedite, and correlate work in progress in the development of 
standards within their fields; 

(g) Harmonize conflicts; 

(hk) Obtain a letter ballot vote of the entire membership of the Correlating 
Committee on each proposal to recommend the approval of a standard, as pro- 
vided in Section B 4.11; 

(i) At least once in every three years, consider the standards under their 
jurisdiction, and request sponsors or sectional committees in charge to review 
the standards with a view to reaffirmation or revision; 

(j) When under any of the regular procedures of the Association a standard 
shall have been considered for possible amendment or revision and found to be 
worthy of reaflirmation without change, the recommendation of the group 
which developed the standard, together with supporting data, shail be con- 
sidered by the Correlating Committee to which the project has been assigned. 
The Correlating Committee shall have power, by a five-sixth (5%) affirmative 
vote officially to reaflirm the status of the standard, and this reaffirmation shall 
be indicated in subsequent editions of the standard. If revisions are decided 
upon, action shall take the usual course; 

(k) Perform such other functions as the Standards Council may assign to 
them. When in the opinion of a Committee the interest of all concerned will be 
best served by referring a maiter under consideration to the Standards Council 
for action, instead of taking action itself, the Committee shall refer the matter 
to the Council with the appropriate recommendations; i. e., the powers hereby 
cranted are permissive, not mandatory. 

Section B 4.3. All actions taken under Sections B 4.2 (6), (ce), (d), (e), and 
(h), respectively, shall be reported to the Council. 

Section B 4.4. Whenever a Correlating Committee is dealing with a subject 
of primary concern to a group not represented on the Committee, the group shall 
be consulted and its attitude taken fully into consideration by the Committee 
and the facts shall be reporied to the Standards Council. 

Section B 4.5. A project of interest to two or more Correlating Committees 
may be assigned for administrative supervision to the Committee most directly 


1 Correlating Committees organized through 1950 are: 

Safety Code Correlating Committee 

Mining Standardization Correlating Committee_- ee 

Electrical Standards Committee (This Committee has its own 
which takes precedence over Article B 4—Standard Ci 
September 18, 1941) ‘ 

Mechanical Standards Committee- 

Consumer Goods Committee_-_-—-—- -- 

Building Code and Construction St 

Highway Traffic Standards Committee 

Chemical Industry Correlating Committee 

Drawings and Symbols Correlating Committee 

Miscellaneous Projects Correlating Committee 

Photographie Standards (Correlating) Committee 


21642—52———_14 
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concerned, with the proviso that any other Correlating Committee having an 
interest in the project shall be given the opportunity to make recommendations 
concerning its administration. 

Section B 4.6. Members of Correlating Committees shall be (a) representatives 
of organizations having a direct or substantial interest in the field in question, 
and ()) members-at-large. The initial personnel of a Committee shali be ap- 
proved by the Standards Council, and subsequent changes in membership shall 
be reported to the Council for review. Members shall serve a term of two 
calendar years, approximately hali retiring each year. They shall be eligible 
for reappointment. Alternate representatives shall have full power to act in 
the absence or disability of their principals. 

Section B 4.7. Not later than November 1 of each year the chairinan of each 
Correlating Committee shall appoint a nominating committee, whose duty it 
shall be to nominate one candidate each for the offices of chairman and one or 
two vice chairmen of the correlating committee. Nominations may also be 
made by petition, signed by at least three inembers of the Correlating Committee 
and submitted not later than November 30. Within ten days thereafter, the 
secretary of the correlating committee shall mail to each member of the com- 
mittee a ballot containing the names of all candidates, the names of the candi- 
dates of the nominating committee being suitably designated, and on the day 
preceding the first meeting oi the committee in the next calendar year, but not 
later than January 15, the secretary shall declare the ballot closed and shall 
count and certify the ballot. He shall announce the results at the meeting, or, 
if no meeting is held prior to January 16, he shall notify the members by mail of 
the results. The candidates receiving a plurality of the ballots received for the 
respective offices shall be declared elected. 

Officers shall perform the duties usual to their office and shall be eligible for 
reelection. A member of the staff of the Association shall serve as secretary. He 
shall have no vote (Amendment 7). 

Section B 4.8. Correlating Committees may organize such executive or other 
committees as May be found necessary, and may adopt regulations regarding 
the conduct of their affairs not in conflict with these By-Laws, or with the Con- 
stitution, or the Procedure of the Association. 

Section B 4.9. Correlating Committees may delegate to their executive com- 
mittee power to exercise the functions outlined in Section B 4.2 (b), (ec), (d), 
and (e). The executive committee may act on such matters provided its decisions 
are unanimous. Before transmitting its recommendations to the Standards 
Council, the executive committee shall send its decisions to all members and 
alternates of the Correlating Committee. If a request is received from any 
member of the Correlating Committee within ten days of the mailing of such 
notice, the matter shall be put to vote of the entire Correlating Committee. The 
Correlating Committee may delegate to the executive committee other powers, 
except those specifically dealt with otherwise in these By-Laws. The chairman 
of the Correlating Committee shall be the chairman of the executive committee. 

Section B 4.10. Meetings shall be held upon the call of the chairman at such 
time and place as he may designate. He shall call a meeting upon request of 
five members at any time, provided that ten days’ notice is given. Forty percent 
of the Committee shall constitute a quorum at a meeting, but a smaller number 
may submit questions to written ballot of the entire membership. The chair- 
man of the sectional committee in charge of any project under consideration 
shall be entitled to attend meetings and participate in the discussion of any 
matter affecting the project. 

Section B 4.11. A two-thirds vote of the Committee shall be required to act 
on any of the functions described in Section B 4.2 (b), (c), (d), and (e), except 
as provided in Section B 4.9. Such action may be by written ballot or by a duly 
called meeting. Written ballots by a Correlating Committee recommending the 
approval of a standard [B 4.2 (h)] may be ordered by the Correlating Com- 
mittee in session, by its executive committee or by its chairman. Each member 
shall be entitled to cast one ballot for each cooperating body that he represents 
on the Correlating Committee. Such written ballots shall provide only “Yes” 
or “No” votes and they shall be signed by the member voting. In connection 
with the ballot there shall be mailed to the members of the Correlating Com- 
mittee a brief outline of the history of the development of the standard and of 
the evidence of its acceptability to those concerned. All records shall be avail- 
able for examination by any member of the Correlating Committee, Council, or 
Roard of Directors. A majority of 8314 percent of the Correlating Committee 
shall be required for approval. A simple majority shall be required for with- 
drawal of a standard. The results of the letter ballots, including dissenting 
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votes and reasons therefor, and the supporting evidence described above in this 
section shall be submitted to the Board of Review (Amendment 3). 

Section B 4.12. Deleted (Amendment 5). 

Section B 4.13. Deleted (Amendment 5). 

Section B 4.14. Special Committees and Conferences. Special committees may 
be appointed, or conferences authorized by the Chairman of the Standards Coun- 
cil on any matter having to do with the work of the Council. 

Section B 4.15. Committee on Procedure. A standing Committee on Procedure 
shall be appointed by the Chairman of the Standards Council, and shall consist 
of at least three members to serve for one year or until their successors are 
appointed. 

When a Correlating Committee under the authority of Section B 4.2 (d) decides 
to serve as sponsor for a project, the actions listed under Section B 4.2, paragraphs 
(b), (c), and (e), shall be the responsibility of the Committee on Procedure 
unless otherwise assigned by the Chairman of the Standards Council (Amend- 
ment 6). 

Section B 4.16. Board of Review. There shall be a Board of Review of six 
members elected by the Standards Council from its membership and vested with 
authority to approve standards on behalf of the Council as described in Section 
B5.2. It shall elect its own Chairman. 

Section B 4.17. For any vacancy or sustained absence which occurs on the 

sjoard of Review, the Chairman of the Standards Council shall appoint an in- 
terim substitute. 

Section B 4.18. The Electrical Standards Committee shall be entitled to adopt 
its own By-Laws which need not follow the provisions of this Article B 4, but 
which otherwise must be in conformity with these By-Laws and the Constitution. 


ARTICLE B 5—-APPROVAL OF STANDARDS 


Section B 5.1. Approval of standards as American Standards may be given 
by concurrence of the Board of Review (as provided in B 5.2) with a written 
ballot of the Correlating Committee having supervision of the projeet; or by 
the Standards Council in a written ballot of its members other than ex officio 
members. 

Section B 5.2. The Board of Review shall examine the evidence accompanying 
standards submitted for approval and when found to satisfy the prescribed 
requirements and have been recommended by the Correlating Committee as 
provided in Section B 4.11, shall, with not less than five affirmative votes, ap- 
prove the standard as an American Standard on behalf of the Standards 
Council. Four affirmative votes shall be required for withdrawal of a standard. 

The Board of Review shall publish its actions to the Council. 

Section B 5.3. Written ballots by the Standards Council on the approval of 
standards may be ordered by the Standards Council in session or by the Chairman 
upon recommendation of the Committee on Procedure or project committee not 
under the supervision of a Correlating Committee. Each individual shall be en- 
titled to cast one ballot for each Member-Body that he represents on the Standards 
Council. Such written ballots shall provide only for “Yes” and “No” votes and 
they shall be signed by the member voting. In connection with the ballot there 
shall be mailed to the members of the Standards Council a brief outline of the 
history of development of the standard and of the evidence of its acceptability to 
the groups concerned. All records shall be available for examination by any 
member of the Council or Board of Directors. A majority of 8314 percent of the 
Council shall be required for approval as American Standard. A simple majority 
shall be required for withdrawal of a standard. 

Section B 5.4. The date of approval of an American Standard shall be the 
date of certifying the vote of the Board of Review (B 5.2) or the date of certifying 
the result of the written ballot taken by the Standards Council (B 5.3). 

Section B 5.5. Appeals from the actions of a Correlating Committee or the 
Board of Review may be made to the Council; they shall be heard; but pending 
action by the Council such appeal shall not serve as temporary injunction against 
the action appealed from 


ARTICLE Bt ADMINISTRATIVE YEAR 


Section B 6.1. The administrative and fiscal year of t 
the calendar year. ; ies ; 
Section B 6.2. The Annual Meeting of the Association shall be a joint 
of the Board and the Standards Council, to be called by the President before the 


close of the fiscal year. Honorary Members and Sustaining Members may be 
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present and shall have the privilege of the floor but not of voting. At the Annual 
Meeting the Chairman of the Board and the Chairman of the Council will report 
accomplishments and plans, and submit such reperts as are required to be sub- 
mitted by law. 

ARTICLE B 7—-MANAGING DIRECTOR—SECRETARY 


Section B 7.1. A managing Director shall be appointed for the fiscal year by 
the Board of Directors which shall determine his salary. A Secretary shall be 
appointed for the fiscal year by the Board of Directors which shall determine 
his salary. They shall devote their full time to the affairs of the Association 
unless otherwise authorized by the Board. They shall furnish a suitable bond, the 
cost of which shall be paid by the Association (Amendment 8). 

Section B 7.2. The Secretary, or Acting Secretary, shall certify the accuracy of 
and authorization for all bills and youchers upon which money is paid. He 
shall collect all moneys due the Association and deposit or invest its funds as 
instructed by the Board of Directors, and shall have charge of the books and 
accounts. He shall sign all checks, which shall also be countersigned by the 
Chairman or other member of the Finance Committee, or by the President or 
Vice-President ; except that the Board may authorize a special checking account 
for petty disbursements, from which disbursements may be made upon signature 
of the Secretary, or Acting Secretary, under such restrictions as may be deter- 
mined by the Board. 

Section B 7.3. The Secretary, or other designated officer, shall attend all the 
meetings of the Board of Directors and of the Standards Council, and shall 
record their proceedings. He may take part in the deliberations of these meetings 
but shall have no vote. 

Section B 7.4. The Managing Director shall, with the approval of the Board 
of Directors, engage such technical and clerical staff as may be required, and he 
shall be responsible for the work of such employees (Amendment 9). 

Section B 7.5. The Secretary or other designated officer shall certify the ap- 
provals of American Standards. 


ARTICLE B 8——PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Section B 8.1. On questions of parliamentary procedure not covered in these By- 
Laws, Robert's Rules of Order shall prevail. 


ARTICLE B 9--AMENDMENTS 


Section B 9.1. Copies of proposed amendments to these By-Laws shall be circu- 
lated by the Secretary of the Association to each Member Body, to each member 
of the Board of Directors, and to each member of the Standards Council at least 
30 days before final action may be taken by the Board of Directors. The majority 
required for action by the Board shall be 75 percent. On all sections affecting 
the work of the Standards Council, the Board of Directors shall not take action 
until an affirmative recommendation supported by 75 percent of the members of 
the Council be submitted to it. If duripg the 30-day period of circulation any 
objection is raised by a Member Body, a Director, or a member of the Council, 
the proposed amendment shall not be submitted to written ballot of the Council 
for recommendation to the Board until opportunity for discussion in a meeting 
is had. 

ARTICLE B 10—CONTINUATION IN OFFICE 


Section B 10.1. Incumbent officers of the previous unincorporated American 
Standards Association and incumbent officers and members of all committees, 
boards, conferences, and the Standards Council of said Association at the time 
of its incorporation, shali hold corresponding offices and memberships in this 
corporation until such time as their successors are duly elected or appointed as 
provided by the Constitution and these by-Laws. 


PROCEDURE 
(With amendments to November 15, 1950) 


pursuant to section C7.3 of the ASA constitution and section B3.2 
of the ASA bylaws 


PART 1—GENERAL 


101. A national standard implies a consensus of those substantially concerned 


With its scope and provisions. An important function of the American Stand- 
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ards Association is the judicial one of determining whether a national consensus 
has been reached. To provide flexibility in meeting the variety of conditions 
which obtain in standardization work, several alternative methods are provided. 
The basic test to be applied in all cases is the fact of the assent, affirmatively ex- 
pressed, of the groups having substantial concern with the standard. Such 
groups have an inherent right to representation on the body dealing with the 
subject matter of the standard, but it is not essential that this right be exercised. 

102. Standards and revisions of standards may come before the American 
Standards Association for approval by any method that provides compliance with 
the requirements stated in Sec. 101. The following methods are recognized: 

(a) Sectional Committee Method. 

(6) Existing Standards Method. 

(c) General Acceptance Method. 

(d) Proprietary Method (applicable only to revisions of standards which 
have been approved by the American Standards Association). 

The application of these methods is further qualified by Sec. 205. 

Standardization projects are undertaken by the Association only upon request. 

At the time of approval of a standard developed under methods (%) or (¢) 
above, the Correlating Committee shall designate the method to be used for later 
revision. 

103. A standard that is approved by the Association shall be called “American 
Standard,” for example: “American Standard (Specifications, Definitions, 
Practice, Code, Method of Text, Abbreviations, Operating Rules, or the like) 
Se SL 

104. To safeguard the judicial character of its approval the Association 
requires that the technical qualifications of a proposed standard coming before 
it for consideration be vouched for by one or more competent bodies. There are 
three types of such bodies: administrative sponsors, endorsing sponsors, and 
proprietary sponsors, as provided in Parts 2 and 5. Such bodies need not be 
members of the Association. 

105. The Association shall be kept informed of the progress of the work 
by means of semiannual reports. The responsibility for such reports shall lie 
with administrative sponsors, proprietary sponsors, officers of autonomous 
sectional committees and officers of conferences functioning under the General 
Acceptance Method. 

106. Sponsorship assignments are at any time subject to review or change 
by the Association. 

107. Exceptional situations which cannot be reconciled within the framework 
of the Procedure should be referred to the Standards Council for action 

108. Notification of the submittal of a standard to the Association for ap- 
proval shall be sent to members of Standards Council and the officers of Cor- 
relating Committees. 


PART 2——-SECTIONAL COMMITTEE METHOD 


201. The Sectional Committee Method consists in the formation, at the 
beginning of a project, of a committee to develop one or more standards under 
an assigned scope. The committee is composed of representatives accredited 
for the purpose by the various organized groups concerned with the project, and 
in addition, specially qualified individuals as members-at-large when desirable. 
Membership in a sectional committee may also be in the name of the organiza- 
tion as such, no individual being designated as representative or alternate. 

202. The special utility of the Sectional Committee Method consists in the 
provision, in advance, of such representation that a consensus will be assured 
and self-evident when the members have approved their completed assignment. 

203. Sectional committees may be established under either of two systems 
of administrative control, as follows: 

(a) They may function under the administrative support and direction of one 
or more of the bodies principally concerned. Such bodies are termed administra- 
tive sponsors. 

(b) They may function autonomously provided one or more responsible bodies 
recommend the initiation of the project and endorse the proposed standard. 
Such bodies are termed endorsing sponsors and the committees are termed 
autonomous sectional committees. 

204. An administrative sponsor should make arrangements for the adminis- 
trative work and provide the necessary facilities including se retarial services, 
and shall provide the association with copies of calls and minutes of all meet- 
ings of sectional committees, such copies of tentative drafts as may be necessary 
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to keep the Association informed of the progress of the work, and a copy of the 
ballot form sent to sectional committees on approval of the proposed standard. 

205. The Sectional Committee Method shall be used in any case in which a 
group, having, in the opinion of the Standards Council a substantial interest, so 
requests in writing. It shall also be used in cases where, in the opinion of the 
Council, the standard is intended to be used as mandatory rules of regulatory 
bodies having police powers. 

206. A sectional committee may assign its work in whole or in part to sub- 
committees not of its own membership, or even to entirely separate bodies or 
individuals, and may use applicable parts of other standards. It is essential 
that the completed work of a sectional committee shall be considered by all of its 
members and that their individual decisions shall be recorded and exhibited. 

207. Sectional committees shall be organized through cooperation between the 
administrative sponsor and the Association, or by the Association if the sectional 
committee is autonomous. 

208. Upon the organization of a sectional committee, and preferably before the 
initiation of its work, a list of its members shall be submitted to the Associa- 
tion for approval. This list shall show the organization which each member 
represents, the principal business connection of each member, and a classification 
of the members as indicated in Section 209 (c) and 210. If changes in the mem- 
bership occur the Association shall be notified and such changes shall be ap- 
proved prior to the approval of the technical work of the committee by the 
Association. 

209. Approval of the personnel of sectional committees is based upon the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) That the membership is competent and authoritative in its field. 

(>) That the membership is adequately representative of those substantially 
concerned with the proposed standard or standards, and that the individual 
members officially represent the bodies appointing them. 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE METHOD 


(c) That an adequate balance exists between the general classifications of 
members as required in Section 210. 

210. Substantial balance with respect to interest shall exist between general 
classifications of members appropriate for the various types of standards, except 
in the case of sectional committees dealing with standards of a scientific or non- 
commercial character. In obtaining substantial balance members shall be classi- 
fied according to the business effiliation of the individuals, or if desired by the 
appointing organizations, according to the relation of the organization appoint- 
- — to the standardization project in question—all subject to the approval 
of the Association. 
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The members of sectional committees dealing with specifications, dimensional 
standards, rating, methods of test, and the like shall be classified as producers, 
consumers, distributors, and general interests. Producers are those directly con- 
cerned in the production and sale of the commodity involved. Consumers are 
those who use the commodity involved, but are not directly concerned with its 
production or sale. General interests include independent engineers, educators, 
and persons who are neither consumers nor producers as defined above. No one 
classification shall have a majority save with the recorded assent of the other 
classifications. 

The members of sectional committees dealing with Safety Codes shall be in 
general classified as follows: 

(a) Manufacturers (makers of the equipment). 

(6) Employers (purchasers, owners of the equipment). 

(c) Employees. 

(d@) Governmental bodies having regulatory power or influence over the field 
in question. 

(e) Independent specialists, such as representatives of technical societies, con- 
sulting experts with no exclusive business affiliation, and educators. 

(f) Insurance representatives. 

Not more than one-third of the membership of a safety code sectional com- 
mittee of the above type shall come from any one classification 

Any sectional committee dealing with a subject for which either of the above 
classifications is not suitable may have a different classification subject to the 
approval of the Association. 

211. The final vote of a sectional committee on a proposed standard shall be 
by a written ballot or by an equivalent formal and definitely recorded method 
Any individual appointed to represent more than one cooperating body upon a 
sectional committee shall cast one vote for each cooperating body which he 
represents. 

212. Sectional committees administered by sponsors shall report to the sponsor, 
and the sponsor shall report the proposed standard with the necessary exhibits, 
including the results of the sectional committee ballot, its own recommendation 
in the matter, and any other pertinent material, to the Association. If the 
sponsor does not recommend the approval of the proposed standard, it shall 
nevertheless report it to the Association with a statement giving its reasons 
for disapproval; in this situation one or more of the other cooperating bodies 
represented on the sectional committee may offer the proposed standard for 
approval on their own behalf and the matter shall be investigated and decided 
upon grounds within the jurisdiction of the Association. 

213. In the case of autonomous sectional committees, all of the exhibits re 
quired of administrative sponsors (Section 212) shall be supplied for like con- 
sideration, together with the recommendation of one or more endorsing sponsors. 

214. After a sectional committee of the administrative type has rendered its 
report and the standard has been approved by the Association, the committee 
may be continued or discharged at the discretion of the sponsor 

215. A revision of a standard by a sectional committee may be initiated at any 
time at the discretion of its sponsor, or in the case of a standard developed 
by an autonomous sectional committee, upon the request of any responsible 
body substantially concerned. 

216. Any responsible body may request the Association to take up the question 
of the revision of any standard. 


PART 3-—EXISTING STANDARDS METHOD 


301. A standard of another organization may be submitted for approval by 
any responsible body, and may be approved by the Association without having 
gone through any of the other recognized channels for developing standards, 
provided it is shown that the proposed standard is supported by the necessary 
consensus of those substantially concerned with its scope and provisions 

302. Approval of a proposed standard by the Association will be based upon 
consideration of the following: 

(a) Acceptance by those substantially concerned with its scope and provisions. 

(b) History. 

(c) Method by which it was formulated. 

(d) Extent of its use. 

(e) Relation to other projects in its field. 

The exhibits submitted with the proposed standard should give complete in- 
formation on these matters; otherwise, the Association shall make the neces- 
Sary investigation. 
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EXISTING STANDARDS METHOD 


A GROUP REQUESTS 


&SA ASKS INTERESTED GROUPS 
FOR COMMENTS AND OPINION 


STANDARD 
PUBLISHED 


303. Stricken out by amendment adopted January 18, 1949. 
PART 4—GENERAL ACCEPTANCE METHOD 


401. The General Acceptance Method is recvgnized as a suitable method for 
producing national standards by the sole means of a conference of those sub- 
Stantially concerned, supplemented by a sufficiently large number of written ac- 
ceptances of the conference recommendation from those substantially concerned 
with the scope and provisions of the recommendation. It is intended for simple 
projects and for cases in which the organization of a sectional committee is 
judged by the Association to be unnecessary. 

402. If a project proposed by a responsible body is approved by the Association, 
a conference shall be organized among those known to be substantially concerned. 
This conference, or its committee, shall survey the field, enlarge the conference 
if required, and formulate the proposed standard. 

403. The proposed standard as finally recommended by the conference shall be 
presented to all groups substantially concerned with its scope and provisions, for 
the written acceptance of these groups. 

404. If the written acceptances show that a consensus has been reached, the 
proposed standard shall be submitted to the Association for approval. 


PART 5—-PROPRIETARY METHOD 


501. After a standard has been approved by the Association, any responsible 
body having a position of preeminent importance in the field of the standard 
may be designated for the development of revisions of the standard within its 
own organization, such revisions to be submitted to the Association for approval. 
This method of operation is termed the Proprietary Method, and is applicable only 
for the revision of standards. The body undertaking the responsibility for such 
revisions is termed a proprietary sponsor. 

502. Approval of the revision of a standard under the Proprietary Method will 
be based upon consideration of the following: 

(a) Evidence of the acceptance of the revision of the standard by those sub- 
stantially concerned with its scope and provisions. 

(b) Method by which the revision was formulated. 

(c) Observance by the sponsor of the requirements for representation and as- 
sent as stated in Section 101. 

The exhibits submitted with the revised standard should give complete in- 
formation on these matters; otherwise, the Association shall make necessary 
investigation. 

503. Stricken out by amendment adopted January 18, 1949. 
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504. It is desirable that a revision of a standard approved by the Association 
shall not be published as a standard of the proprietary sponsor in advance of the 
approval of the revision by the Association. Proposed revisions of standards 
should be promptly submitted to the Association in order that approval by the 
Association may coincide in time, as closely as may be practicable, with their 
adoption by the sponsor. 

505. Adoption and promulgation of revisions of approved standards by the 
sponsor without notice to the Association and submission of the revisions to the 
Association for approval shall automatically cancel the approval of the standards 
previously approved by the Association. 


PART 6—-RESPONSIBILITIES OF COOPERATING BODIES AND THEIR REPRESENTATIVES 


601. It is the duty of a representative of a cooperating body to keep his organi- 
zation informed of developments and to act as a leader in the formulation of the 
policies of his organization with respect to the project. He will then be better able 
to interpret the attitude of the organization he represents toward the development 
of the project and to participate in decisions of the committee. He should refer 
questions upon which he feels unauthorized to speak back to his organization for 
decision. 

602. It is the duty of a cooperating body to perform the work assigned to it 
with orderliness, competence, and reasonable promptness, and to assume respon- 
sibility for the acts of its representatives. 

603. It is the responsibility of cooperating bodies and their representatives to 
return letter ballots of sectional committees, and acceptance canvasses taken 
under the Proprietary and General Acceptance Methods at the earliest possible 
date and in any case not later than six months after the date of the ballot or 
eanvass. If in the opinion of the sponsor additional efforts should be made to se- 
cure a further degree of acceptance of the proposed standard, the facts should 
be reported to the Association in order that it may grant an extension of time 
to obtain the desired acceptance or in order that the Association may render the 
sponsor such assistance as may seem desirable. In all cases the sponsor should 
submit the proposed standard to the Association for approval, together with its 
own recommendations, at the earliest possible date. 

If, in the opinion of one or more cooperating bodies represented on a sectional 
committee, the sponsor has unduly delayed submitting a standard to the Asso- 
ciation, they may offer the proposed standard for approval on their own behalf, 
and the matter shall be investigated and decided upon grounds within the juris- 
diction of the Association. 

604. Any cooperating body, or individual, serving as a member of a sectional 
committee, or from which an acceptance of a proposed standard or revision of a 
standard has been requested under the Proprietary or General Acceptance 
Methods, shall, if voting in the negative, accompany such votes with a statement 
of the reasons for the action taken. This information shall become part of the 
exhibit which sponsors, officers of autonomous sectional committees, and officers 
of conferences functioning under the General Acceptance Method furnish the 
Association when standards are submitted for approval. 

605. Any cooperating body or individual having filed a negative vote with rea- 
sons in writing in accordance with Section 604, may request a review of its objec- 
tions. Upon receipt of such request, the Association shall investigate the case by 
means of a committee of inquiry or otherwise, 


PART 7—PUBLICATION OF STANDARDS 


701. It is generally desirable that proposed standards and extensive or im- 
portant proposed changes in standards be issued for a definite period of trial, 
of criticism, or both. Such circulation should be prior to the formal submission 
for approval by the Association and under a caption indicating its status. For 
example: 

“Proposed American Standard (Specification, Dimensions, Safety Code, or the 
like) for. . . Prepared under the auspices and procedure of the American Stand- 
ards Association, and issued for a six months’ period of trial and criticism.” 

702. Standards developed under sponsorship procedure may be printed in 
the publications of the sponsor. Such publication should be under the title as 
approved by the Association in accordance with Section 103, and over the state- 
ment “Approved by the American Standards Association.” The date of approval 
by the Association and the designating number assigned by the Association shall 
be given. Standards shall not be released prior to such publication by the 
sponsor. The right to publish may be granted to any publisher other than the 
Association under the rules governing the publications of the sponsor. 
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The Association reserves the right to provide for the publication in uniform 
style of any or all standards which it has approved. 

It is requested that cooperating bodies do not use the term “American Stand- 
ard” in their publications except in connection with a standard that has re- 
ceived the approval of the American Standards Association as such. 


PART 8—-AMENDMENTS 


801. Amendments to this procedure may be proposed in writing at any meet- 
ing of the Standards Council of the Association. Upon majority vote they shall 
be ordered to letter ballot and shall become operative upon affirmative vote of 
at least three-fourths of the Standards Council. 

(The remaining attachments filed with Mr. Ainsworth’s letter are on file 
with the subcommittee. ) 


STATEMENT FILED BY GEORGE W. MorGAN, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
SHIP OWNERS 


The Association of American Ship Owners, with offices at 90 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y., and 1713 K Street NW., Washington, D. C., is composed of 
some of the oldest and best established companies operating American-flag ships. 
They are engaged in both the foreign and domestic trades and none of them has 
received any subsidy under the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. 

The association is most directly concerned with S. 2325, which would author- 
ize the Secretary of Labor, through various industry accident prevention boards, 
to promulgate safety rules having the force of law for each industry, with viola- 
tion subject to a penalty of $1,000 fine, 6 months in jail, or both. This authority 
would extend to any industry affecting commerce and clearly would cover vessels 
both while at sea and in port. 

We respectfully submit that the shipping industry already is subject to com- 
plete regulation as to health and saiety conditions aboard ships by the United 
States Coast Guard and the Public Health Service, and that to give another 
Federal agency concurrent authority in the same field inevitably will lead to 
duplication, confusion, and needless expense to the ship owner and waste of 
public funds. 

American-flag ships are built to the most exacting safety standards in the 
world, now prescribed by the Coast Guard, which also must approve as to its 
safety every piece of gear aboard ship. The Coast Guard also has authority 
and has issued exhaustive regulations covering the handling and stowage of 
cargo so as to assure maximum safety of ship, crew, and cargo handlers. The 
Public Health Service has jurisdiction over such health problems as control of 
infectious diseases, ratproofing, quarantine, and general sanitation. 

The authority proposed to be delegated to the Department of Labor would 
duplicate authority now held and exercised by the Coast Guard and Public 
Health Service and would serve no good purpose at all. In testifying against 
S. 991, a bill which proposed to give the Department of Labor authority to 
promulgate and enforce safety regulations covering work on ships while in 
port before the Labor and Labor-Management Subcommittee of this same com- 
mittee, on June 20, 1951, I submitted as an exhibit a bare outline of regulatory 
measures to which the shipping industry now is subject. The single-spaced, 
mimeographed outline covered 52 pages, and I respectfully suggest the Health 
Subcommittee examine it to see for itself the extent to which shipping already 
is subject to detailed Federal regulation. The Health Subcommittee might also 
find the testimony of the Coast Guard on S. 991, as to its authority to enforce 
safety measures aboard ships, interesting and informative. 

As a matter of fact, shipowners are under the strongest possible incentives 
to achieve the maximum of safety aboard their ships. When an accident delays 
or disables his ship, not only is the owner deprived of its earning power, but 
he suffers heavy losses due to the large investment which is tied up and the 
high cost of maintaining a vessel in idleness. In addition, a ship owner’s 
liability insurance costs are extremely high, due to the fact that, unlike most 
shoreside industries which operate under workmen's compensation laws that 
place some ceiling on the employer’s liability in case of accidents, there is no 
ceiling on a shipowner’s liability in case of injuries suffered by crew members 
either at sea or while in foreign ports. His liability insurance rates are based 
on accident records and it is greatly to the owner's interest to operate his ship 
in the safest possible manner. 

For these reasons, our association believes there is no need whatever for 
enactment of S. 2325 as it would apply to the shipping industry. 
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As a matter of general principle, beyond this direct concern, our association 
opposes enactment of both S. 2325 and S. 2714 for the following reasons: 

1. We believe firmly that concentration of too great power at any level of 
government endangers the liberties of the people and that the wise distribution 
of governmental powers among the Federal, State, and local governments and 
the system of checks and balances set up in the Constitution should be guarded 
zealously. We also believe that it is a sound rule of democratic government to 
keep the necessary police and regulatory functions of government as close to 
the people as possible, where they can be kept under closer and more constant 
scrutiny. In other words, we oppose strongly the tendency in our country in 
recent years, exemplified in both of these bills, to transfer more and more func- 
tions and duties of government from States and municipaiities to the Federal 
Government, which has grown to such an extent that it is now impossible for 
theaverage citizen to keep abreast of more than a minute fraction of the huge 
mass of regulations, directives, orders and decisions that are produced daily. 

Clearly there must be some limit to the volume of government regulation, 
particularly regulation which duplicates that both of other Federal agencies and 
other levels of government. 

It is true that S. 2714, which proposes a system of Federal grants in aid to 
State agencies enforcing industrial safety, does not propose direct Federal au- 
thority to make safety rules and enforce them. Nevertheless, it appears to us 
inevitable that when the Federal Government pays up to three-fourths of the cost 
of safety enforcement, as is proposed, it very soon will for all practical purposes 
make the policies and enforce them. S. 2714 is only a slower and indirect ap 
proach to the same objectives proposed in S. 2325. 

2. The system of Federal grants in aid proposed in S. 2714 will not of itself 
produce a single additional penny of funds for safety education and enforcement 
work. In fact, it will leave less for the actual safety work. The Federal Govy- 
ernment collects its tax revenues from substantially the same sources as do the 
States, to which it allots them back as grants in aid. But in this roundabout 
process, a substantial percentage of what is collected actually would be diverted 
from safety work in the field and spent to maintain another big bureau here in 
Washington. 

3. We submit that this is no time for the Federal government to take on the 
additional financial burdens that would be involved in enactment of either one 
of these bills. The Federal Government today is running an annual deficit 
of billions of dollars, the national debt is at an all-time high. The great majority 
of the States which now have this safety responsibility are in much better finan- 
cial shape than the Federal Government. If the Federal budget is ever to be 
balanced, it will be necessary to eliminate functions and expenditures which are 
both more desirable and more justifiable than those which would be authorized 
by either of these bills. 

For all of these reasons, our association strongly urges the subcommittee and 
the full Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare to vote down both of 
the bills, S. 2325 and S. 2714 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1952. 
Hon. JAMES MURRAY, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committe 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
opposes and urges disapproval of S. 2325 and S. 2714 by your committee. This 
position is taken for the following reasons: 

1. State labor departments would lose major powers under the proposed 
transfer of their industrial safety functions to a Federal bureau 

2. Federal duplication of existing State and private industrial safety pro- 
grams is unnecessary, extravagant, and tends toward their eventual absorption 
by a Federal agency. 

3. Effective industrial safety programs now being operated through coopera- 
tion of employers, employees, insurance companies, and supervisory agencies of 
the several States would be greatly impaired by the proposed legislation 

4. Arbitrary deprivation of individual rights could easily follow the delegation 
of rule-making powers to an administrative ageney unless the powers are 
circumscribed by clearly defined limitations. The proposed legislation fails to 
contain adequate limitations of delegated powers 

5. Federalization of workmen's compensation supervision would tend to de- 


velop from the proposed Federal regulation of industrial safety 
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The prevention of accidents and occupational diseases in industry is primarily 
the responsibility of employers and progress in this field demonstrates the 
admirable way in which employers have met this responsibility. 

Employers and insurance companies writing workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance have developed and are supervising effective safety programs. They should 
not be destroyed, impaired, or duplicated by enactment of the proposed bills. 

The creation of an Industrial Safety Bureau in the Federal Government, 
based upon power to regulate interstate and foreign commerce or to grant finan- 
cial aid to the States, would take from State departments of labor one of their 
principal functions. The proposed legislation would inject a Federal agency 
into the field of industrial safety regulation, or it (S. 2714) would establish 
Federal control of State functions by means of a financial assistance program. 
Either plan would substantially reduce the area of State activity, leaving State 
facilities to lapse into disuse and the decadence that must inevitably result. 

One of the proposed bills (S. 2525) provides for utilization of State agencies by 
the Secretary of Labor. The legislative intent to accomplish a federalization of 
industrial safety facilities could hardly be more Clearly demonstrated. The other 
bill (S. 2714) seeks the same end by the less direct, but equally effective method 
of assistance to State agencies. It would provide financial aid from the Federal 
Treasury to pay State administrative costs of industrial safety laws, but the 
program would be directed by a Federal bureau. 

Privately operated, and State supervised, industrial safety programs are con- 
stantly being improved. Sustained and efficient industrial production, work- 
men’s compensation rating plans giving credit to favorable operating experience, 
and other advantages to industrial employers and employees, have provided in- 
centive for the establishment and maintenance of safety rules, standards and 
systems of proven worth. The proposed legislation would result in uncertainty 
and confusion in the field of regulation, and it would require complete reorgani- 
zation of private services for adaptation to a new Federal system. Reduced 
effectiveness must necessarily result from such a far-reaching disturbance of 
the existing system. 

The effect of the proposed legislation is best understood by viewing it against 
the background of present Federal Labor Department functions. Under present 
laws the Bureau of Labor Standards of the Labor Department is empowered 
to assist in the development of industrial safety standards and to provide advi- 
sory services to State departments of labor, industrial employers and employees. 
It is authorized to assist in the preparation of codes and training material, and 
to participate in training State safety personnel. These authorized Federal 
activities include, largely, the area of Federal assistance proposed by the pending 
legislation. Under the proposed bills, however, functions which are now re- 
stricted to advice and assistance would become regulatory powers of the Federal 
Government, based upon the constitutional power to regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce, or the granting of financial aid. 

Economy in Government would be a sufficient reason to disapprove this legis- 
lation which provides financial grants to the States to pay the cost of State ad- 
ministrative services. Especially in these times of mounting Government expend- 
iture and taxes, State and local governments should refrain from calling upon 
the Federal Government for financial assistance in their local affairs. For like 
reasons, it is not fitting that the Federal Government should seek, by an outlay 
of financial aid, to get control of local functions. 

The delegation of rule-making powers by a legislative body to an administrative 
agency requires the exercise of great caution to secure proper administration 
and to guard against the arbitrary exercise of the powers. Limitations must be 
clear and definitive terms must be unambiguous. The proposed legislation 
would delegate rule making powers to administrative officials in general terms, 
and fail to circumscribe them adequately. Individuals seeking relief from an 
arbitrary application of these delegated powers would find themselves greatly 
handicapped by these uncertainties. 

I hope you will be good enough to make this letter a part of the record of 
hearings before your committee next week. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R,. MILES. 


STATEMENT BY Mr. L. R. SaAnrorp, PresipeENT, Surpsurnpers Councry. or AMERICA 


This statement is submitted on behalf of the member companies of the Ship- 
builders Council of America, an unincorporated association comprising prac- 
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tically all of the major private ship building and ship repairing firms of the 
United States. 

Fundamentally, of course, the members of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America have no quarrel with the objectives of safety legislation—certainly 
they would be the last to question the laudable purposes of Senators and Con- 
gressmen who seek enactment of such laws. On the other hand, however. they 
feel compelled to present to this committee their sincere and firm belief that the 
measures presently under consideration would be ineffective to accomplish the 
desired end. 

Perennially, the suggestion is advanced by some proponents of accident-pre- 
vention legislation that industrial safety regulation should be placed under 
Federal jurisdiction and control. The methods proposed to effect this result, 
however, differ from year to year. Sometimes, the proposal is for the outright 
assumption by the United States Department of Labor of a!l functions in this 
field. Such a proposal is envisioned by the Accident Prevention Act, S. 2325, 
introduced by Senator Humphrey. At other times, a tempting offer is made of 
Federal grants of matching funds to any States which in return would merely 
submit their programs to the Secretary of Labor for approval. Bills of this 
nature, such as S. 2714, call the proposal the Industrial Safety Act. 

This time, the proponents of nationalization of the field of industrial safety 
seem to offer a choice of either of the above methods. i! wever, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the members of the council consider that either of the proposals 
would have the same eventual result and both are equally objectionable. 

In reaching any conclusion with respect to the pending bills, the members of 
the Shipbuilders Council consider that the following are some of the basic 
phases of the subject which must be considered by the committee. 

First, the reduction of industrial accidents is a responsibility not only of 
the individual employee and employer, but also of the local community, the 
State, and finally of the Federal Government and in that order. Each plays a 
necessary part. Under ideal conditions the role of each is complementary 
and nonconflicting with the others. 

Second, where the individual employees and the management of a plant are 
safety-conscious and educated in safe industrial methods, then in that plant 
it will almost always be found that the accident frequency rate is better than 
average. Ample and reliable statistical figures are available to show that this 
is true. 

In this connection it is suggested that the committee give consideration to 
the excellent report of Subcommittee B, Committee on Education of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Industrial Safety, dated April 5, 1951, which emphasizes 
the tremendous part education plays in the prevention of accidents in industrial 
operations. 

Third, due to a combination of human frailties and economic conditions it is 
evident that some employees and employers will not voluntarily accept their 
full responsibilities. Regardless of any programs of education and despite all ex- 
hortations some will fail to participate in safety programs and to abide by cer- 
tain safety rules. Therefore, supplementary State legislation has always been 
considered a necessary adjunct to a full and successful program. In other words, 
maximum industrial safety can be obtained only by a combination program of 
education and of law enforcement. Safety legislation alone cannot and will 
not solve the problem. 

Fourth, the over-all long term trend of the industrial accident frequency rate 
is downward, showing that the ever-expanding programs of public and privately 
sponsored safety education, with State responsibility for the enactment and 
enforcement of legislation, continues to be effective. Naturally, there are numer- 
ous up and down swings in the frequency rate but these are certainly no cause 
to revise the basie approach to the problem. 

Fifth, inasmuch as State safety legislation can reach every establishment in 
a State, it seems logical to leave the enforcement activities to the States and 
thus avoid duplication of effort. It has been a long-recognized cardinal principle 
that the regulation of iudustrial safety is a matter to be reserved to the 
States—and not one for Federal jurisdiction or control. The enactment of 
either of the proposed pending bills would place this function in the Federal 
Government either directly under a Bureau of Accident Prevention or indirectly 
through the device of a Federal-aid program, thus contravening this fundamental 
and well established principle. 

Sixth, if the Federal Government is injected further into this field by virtue of 
enactment of the proposed measures, there is a very grave possibility that the in- 
centive of the many voluntary private groups currently active at no cost to the 
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Government will be destroyed and their work greatly impaired by duplication, 
cross purposes, conflicting recommendations, and general confusion. 

Seventh, the Federal budget must be placed and maintained on an even keel 
and such things as the frills of grants-in-aid studiously avoided if we are ever 
to escape continued Federal deficit spending or reduce the demoralizing tax 
burden. The adoption of a new grants-in-aid program in the guise of Federal 
safety paternalism at a time when the national debt threatens to reach an all- 
time high would be most unwise and without any redeeming features whatsoever. 

Superficially, the comparatively small-aid program contained in these bills 
may seem of minor concern when considered in the over-all financial picture of the 
Government. However, it cannot be denied that long experience has demon- 
strated, that, once a Federal-aid program is established, it grows almost auto- 
matically. It is a relatively simple matter to expand such a program, once it is 
set up. It grows by easy stages. As additional grants are made—and what 
legislator could go on record as opposing funds for the advancement of safety— 
the controls are still further increased, while the will to resist either the 
grants or the controls—sapped by those free dollars from Washington grows 
progressively weaker. The obvious fact that a dollar received from Washington 
is a dollar, which sooner or later must be paid to Washington by the people in 
taxes, receives too little recognition. 

As previously stated, the members of the Shipbuilders Council feel that both 
S. 2325 and S. 2714 are objectionable in their approach to the industrial safety 
regulatory problem. However, at the same time they do concede that there is a 
most definite and vital role in the program for the Federal Government. What 
is its proper role? 

The shipbuilding, the ship repairing, and the allied marine industry members 
of the Shipbuilders Council of America together with the officers of the council 
have for many years been active participants in industry-sponsored programs to 
promote plant safety and are acutely aware of the many problems involved. 
They have lived with the subject and thus have been ever keenly alive to the 
tremendous economic and social gains to be reaped as reductions are made in 
the number of lives lost and in the frequency and severity of injury and sickness 
disabilities. From their extended participation and activity in this field, they 
have been convinced and have uniformly concluded that the most important 
element is the education of the public, of management, and of the employees. 
They also feel that it is in this area of attack—i. e., safety education—that the 
Federal Government can best and most efficiently serve. 

It is recognized that is between the various States there may be differences in 
the degree of responsibility which any one State has assumed for the enactment 
and enforcement of appropriate legislation. However, if it appears some States 
are not assuming their proper responsibility in this regard, the United States De- 
partment of Labor can conduct an educational program designed not only to make 
the State but also management and employees in that State realize their re- 
sponsibility. Instead of allocating funds to the States for enforcement activities, 
the members of the council would rather see any Federal funds administered by 
the Department of Labor itself, with such activities limited to educational 
work. 

The Division of Labor Standards of the United States Department of Labor 
under the able direction of Mr. William L. Connolly now is doing very effective 
promotional work in this field of safety education. It is doing a basic job with a 
broad spread of coverage in the States. Its current programs include basic and 
advanced safety training courses for State personnel, the development of special 
industry programs, the development of codes and standards, including advisory 
work for public and private groups, engineering studies, and the determination of 
hazardous occupations for minors. Another of its major functions is the task of 
promoting and servicing the President’s Conference on Iudustrial Safety which 
gives the Bureau an opportunity for direct contact with practically all other 
groups, public or private, having interests in the promotion of safety and the 
spread of the gospel of safety. E 

Perhaps the scope of these activities under the Department of Labor should be 
enlarged by the provision of some additional funds. However, for this purpose 
no legislation is required outside of the regular appropriation acts to allow the 
Department of Labor to increase its emphasis on any of these promotional pro- 
grams. The enactment of any specific legislation is considered to be entirely 
unnecessary. . 

There is attached hereto a reproduction of three charts (all prepared by the 
U. 8S. Department of Labor), which the committee may find of interest in its 
consideration of the pending bills. 
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The first, while it does not go beyond 1949, shows a general over-all downward 
trend in the industrial injury-frequency rates in manufacturing, by types of dis- 
ability, from 1926 on; bearing out the proposition that present public and private 
educational programs backed by legislation at the State level are making sub 
stantial headway. 

The second chart shows the percentage change in the injury-frequency rates in 
manufacturing from the 1949 average by months from January 1949 to June 
151. 

The final chart is a plot of injury-frequency and employment accession rates 
in manufacturing by months for the period January 1949 to June 1951, which 
shows the close association between the manufacturing frequency rate and the 
employment accession rate, the injury rate following accession by about a month. 
If the pattern of the 24% years shown on this chart continues, the conelusion to 
be reached is that as soon as the abnormal accession rates occasioned by the 
present national emergency production program subside, then it can be expected 
that the injury frequency rate will resume its downward long-term trend. 

By virtue of the reasons cited above, it becomes self-evident that the national 
interest would be best served by a refusal of the Congress to enact either S. 2325 
or 8S. 2714. 

It, therefore, is strongly urged that the subcommittee submit an unfavorable 
report on the subject bills, citing the reasons justifying such action. 
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STATEMENT FILED ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN PAPER AND PULP ASSOCIATION, 
E. W. TINKER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


This statement is submitted in lieu of personal appearance by the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, the over-all national association of the paper and 
pulp industry, which is the sixth largest industry in the United States. It 
employs upward of 254,000 workers. The industry has an annual production in 
excess of $714 billion, and an investment capital of more than $6 billions. 
Annual wages to the workers in the industry exceed $889 million, and the total 
annual tax bill approximates $1,102,000,000. In terms of providing tools for the 
workers, the investment per worker is conservatively calculated to amount to 
$27,300. 

As the national association of the pulp and paper industry, we are nationally 
concerned with any and all legislative proposals which will affect our industry, 
or any segment thereof, and are particularly interested in S. 2325 and S§S. 2714. 

S. 2825, the Accident Prevention Act of 1951, declares its policy to be the cor- 
rection and elimination of unsafe and unhealthful conditions of employment in 
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industries which are engaged in the production of goods for commerce, “or in 
any other activity affecting interstate and foreign commerce, and for this 
purpose to establish means for ascertaining the existence of harmful and dele- 
terious conditions, and developing remedial devices, processes and safeguards 
for promoting the utilization thereof, and for developing and promulgating for 
industries safety and health codes having the force of law.” 

The stated policy of the Accident Prevention Act of 1951 is laudable, but the 
pulp and paper industry seriously questions the proposed implementation of this 
policy. There is no industry in the United States, or any State thereof, which 
is more conscious of the need and desirability of safety measures than this 
industry. The attention of the companies in our industry has constantly been 
focused upon ways and means to reduce industrial and health hazards which 
may have been incident thereto. Our concern with the safety and health of 
our workers can well be demonstrated by reference to the injury frequency 
report of the member mills of the Pacific Coast Association of Pulp & Paper 
Manufacturers, for the calendar year 1951, which contains the frequency 
progress report of all west coast mills, covering upwards of 17,000 employees. In 
1945 the frequency rate for all mills was 39.19. This frequency figure has de- 
creased steadily each year thereafter, and in 1951 the frequency rate figure was 
8.81. In other words, there was a percentage decrease change, with respect to 
accidents, of 88 percent during the past 7 years, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that there will not be a further improvement in 1952 and following years. 
It should be noted that this remarkable record of progress had its start with 
the formation of the joint Labor-Management Safety Conference, participated 
in equally by management and labor, the principal purpose of which has been 
steady concentration on the improvement of accident experience. It should be 
noted that this organization voluntarily created by management and labor 
alike, sprang into being without any compulsive forees of Government, either 
State or National, and further developments of this type, throughout the industry, 
have since taken place. It should also be emphasized that this and other similar 
programs initiated and being carried through in our pulp and paper industry, 
have had their inception and existence without any expense whatsoever to any 
State government or the Federal Government. 

Section 4 of S. 2325 would create, within the Department of Labor, a Bureau of 
Accident Prevention, to be headed by a Director, appointed and supervised by 
the Secretary of Labor. Among other things, the Bureau and its Director, 
according to the language of S. 2325, would “conduct inquiries and technical 
investigations * * * with a view to improving the health, safety and general 
well-being of employees * * *.” Weare at a complete loss to understand the 
connection between accident prevention and well-being. Our industry has always 
been, now is, and always will be greatly concerned with the well-being of its 
employees, but we do not deem it the function of the Federal Government to set 
up arbitrary standards of what constitutes well-being nor do we think that our 
employees wish to have their well-being determined in an abstract fashion by any 
bureau or bureaus of the Federal Government. Moreover, in section 6 (a) of this 
same bill, reference is again made to the necessity to safeguard the welfare of 
employees. The broad generality of this language would, in our opinion, confer 
powers which, if exercised, might create untenable situations which might well 
undo the progression along the road to complete safety, which this industry has 
been traveling. 

Whereas the Accident Prevention Act of 1951 (S. 2325) would vest the direction 
of health, safety, and welfare matters in the Department of Labor, S. 2714, the 
so-called Industrial Safety Act, would seek to accomplish the same end by 
equally improper means. S. 2714 would operate through a State-grant-in-aid 
arrangement rather than through the use of Federal safety inspectors, employed 
by the Labor Department. The end result of both bills would be to have a com- 
pletely controlled Federal system, subject to the whims and control of the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

The pulp and paper industry has always been opposed to unnecessary regula- 
tion, supervision, investigation or domination of industry by Government, as being 
completely opposed to the workings of a democratic state. The machinery and 
controls which would be created by the enactment of S. 2325 or S. 2714 would, 
in our opinion, constitute an exercise by the Federal Government of unnecessary 
regulation and supervision not only of the pulp and paper industry, but of all 

industry. 
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At this time, we are engaged in an all-out cold war with those nations who do 
not share our ideas of free enterprise, and we are devoting our energy and our 
resources to a successful prosecution of such a struggle. Indeed, we are actively 
engaged, in Korea, in a shooting war. Our proposed budget for fiscal 1953 has 
been variously projected at figures ranging up to $86 billion, and our anticipated 
receipts from taxation have been estimated to fall some $16 billion short. The 
inauguration of Federal controls in the field of safety at this time would be par- 
ticularly unfortunate from the standpoint of our national interest, because the 
only result would be an expansion of an already over-expanded bureaucracy. 

The ultimate answer to the great problems of accident prevention, industrial 
safety, efficient operation and maximum production has not, and will never, come 
from Federal inspection, investigation and supervision. The pulp and paper 
industry is fully cognizant of its obligations to its employees and the beneficial 
effects which naturally flow from good safety practices, and is taking, and will 
continue to take, appropriate action. We are confident that this subcommittee 
and the entire Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare wish to take no 
step which would discourage the dynamic increases in production that are essen- 
tial not only to the maintenance of our defense effort, but also to the normal 
growth of our economy. Those increases in production have not been attained 
through any disregard of the safety of the industry’s employees but, on the 
contrary, it is a paramount effort of the industry to maintain and improve 
working conditions from the standpoint of safety. 

We, therefore, respectully request this subcommittee to register its disapproval 
of 8. 2825, 8. 2714, and any other legislation of a similar nature which improperly 
would invade the field of safety, a problem that can best be solved by industry 
and its workers jointly. 


Mr. MEIKLEJOHN. We have also received a communication from the 
Kentucky State Federation of Labor, which I should also like to ask 
be included in the record. 

The Cuarrman. It will also be carried in the record, as requested. 

(The communication referred to is as follows: 


KENTUCKY STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Louisville, Kentucky, March 21, 1952. 
Senator EArtgp C. CLEMENTS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The following is a statement I would appreciate your present- 
ing to the Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
in support of Senate bill 2714: 

We have studied this bill and we whole-heartedly concur in the principles 
set out in the title, to assist State agencies administering labor laws to promote, 
establish and maintain safe work places and practices in industries, thereby 
reducing human suffering and financial loss, and increasing production through 
safeguarding available manpower. 

We feel it just that a State Department of Labor, after submitting approved 
plans to the Secretary of Labor should receive financial assistance from our 
Federal Government. I do not know just what amount Kentucky would receive 
if S. 2714 were passed, as I do not know what three-fourths of the expenditure 
would be. But I do know that $15,000 is needed and would be very ielpful in the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

According to the best national figures we can secure there are from 15,000 to 
18,000 workers killed, 80,000 to 100,000 are permanently crippled, and approxi- 
mately 2 million receive disabling injuries each year. This human suffering 
should not be measured in dollars and cents. Yet, these industrial accidents 
eost American workers and industry over $4 billion a year, plus the millions 
of man-days of labor lost. 

The best justification of the passage of S. 2714, giving aid to State Departments 
of Labor can be found in a report of the Committee on Laws and Regulations of 
the President’s Conferences on Industrial Safety, 1950, which shows that two- 
thirds of our States spend less than ten cents per year per industrial worker for 
safety activities. Only two States spend as much as fifty cents. Six States 
have no accident prevention program at all. 
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Whatever sum the Federal Government should allocate as a result of the 
passage of S. 2714 would be more than offset by the savings in Federal funds 
for welfare services that go to keep up families of killed and disabled workers, 
and in Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation which takes care of workers 
after they are injured. In fact, if we inaugurate a program as outlined in 
S. 2714 industrial accidents and deaths and lost man-days in work will be so 
greatly reduced that the increased income taxes as a result thereof would more 
than pay the cost of this Federal safety program. 

We extend you our deep appreciation for registering our opinion with the 
subcommittee, and we thank you in advance for your cooperation and vote 
toward the passage of 8. 2714, when it comes before your body for action. With 
best wishes and kindest personal regards, 

Very sincerely, 


Epwarp H. WEYLEr, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Cuamman. We will recess now until Monday morning at 10 


o’clock. 
(W hereupon, at 12:45 p. m., Wednesday, March 26, 1952, the hear- 
ing was recessed until 10 a. m., Monday, March 31, 1952. ) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 31, 1952 


Untrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH OF THE COMMITTEE 
on Lanor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Subcommittee on Health met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in 
the old Supreme Court room, the Capitol, Senator Herbert H. Leh- 
man, chairman, presiding. 
Present: Senator Lehman. 
Present also: Kenneth Meiklejohn, staff director, and Melvin W. 
Sneed, assistant staff director, Subcommittee on Health. 
Senator Lenman. We will commence the hearing. I believe the 
first witness is Mr. James Lee Case. 
Good morning, Commissioner. Will you proceed, please? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES L. CASE, COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR OF THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Casz. My name is James L. Case. I am commissioner of the 
Department of Labor of the State of Tennessee. Part of my duties 
consist of establishing policy and general supervision over the several 
divisions of the Department of Labor of my State. 

One of these divisions is charged with the inspection of all indus- 
trial work places for unsafe and unhealthful conditions and the en- 
forcement of all rules and regulations pertaining to health and safety 
in such work places. Another division is charged with the inspection 
of all boilers and elevators, and the e nforcement of all safety laws and 

regulations pertaining to boilers and elevators in the State; and yet 
another division is char ged with the inspection and enforcement of all 
safety laws and regulations pertaining to the mining industry of our 
State. 

These three divisions employ a total of 24 full-time inspectors. 
During the year ending June 30, 1951 more than 4,000 inspections were 
made by this staff. In addition thereto, this staff personally investi- 
gated more than 500 so-called major industrial accidents and examined 
12,500 accident reports. Insurance companies doing business in Ten- 
nessee, insuring elevators and boilers, have approximately 100 inspec- 
tors engaged in inspection of elevators and boilers and reports of these 
inspections are submitted to the Department of Labor for review or 
action if such be necessary. As is true in other States, workmen’s com- 
pensation insurers employ many safety engineers in Tennessee who 
devote their full time to prevention of industrial accidents. 
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Having served in this capacity approximately 4 years and previous 
to that hav ing spent the major portion of my work time in the field 
of heavy construction as a worker, I have through these connections 
developed a keen interest in the field of industrial safety and accident 
prevention, and the greater portion of my time is now devoted to that 
subject. This endeavor has led the Tennessee Department of Labor 
to work closely with the Tennessee Safety Council; Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Health; Tennessee Manufacturers Association ; Tennessee In- 
dustrial Council, CIO: Tennessee Federation of Labor, AFL; and 
various other groups and organizations which are interested in safety 
work, to develop, promote and encourage safety programs in all in- 
dustries throughout the State. 

I am appearing here to voice my opposition to S. 2325 and S. 2714 
which you have before you for consideration and will try to give you 
my reasons for so doing. 

I will not attempt to put before you statistical data which might 
support my objections to these measures. No doubt you have been 
well apprised of the problem confronting us in regard to industrial 
accidents. Neither have I come here to try to take these two bills 
which are under discussion and analyze them and place each particular 
objection before this committee. I do not doubt the sincerity of the 
sponsors of these measures, but ae either of these bills be adopted 
by the Congress and become law, I doubt seriously if the accident 
problem in industr y would be solved. If I thought they would solve 
the problem I would not hesitate to support them. 

The problem of industrial accidents is something that has been with 
us quite a long time. In our State as far back as 1903 laws were 
adopted and measures were taken to improve the safety standards and 
working conditions in the mines of our State. A little later on as 
industry began to grow in our State our first industrial safety act 
was passed in 1919. “Since that time we sincerely believe, and feel that 
the record will show, that in our State we have had the fullest coopera- 
tion from both labor and industry, and that much progress has been 
made toward the prevention of industrial accidents. I would like to 
cite here the national average record of industrial accidents as re- 
ported to the National Safety Council. 

For the year 1926 the national average accident frequency rate for 
all industry was 31.87, and the sever ity rate was 2.50; while in 1950, 
25 years later, the frequency rate had fallen to 9 30. and the severity 
rate had fallen to 0.94. These figures are indicative of the tremendous 
amount of work that has been done by State government over this 

veriod of time in the prevention of industrial accidents. These results 

cas mainly been obtained through voluntary efforts under the leader- 
ship of State Departments of Labor such as the department in Ten- 
nessee, through the medium of education, in-plant training, com- 
munity workshops, plant safety committees, regional and State-wide 
conferences, national conventions and many other programs. No 
longer than last week we held in my State the Fifth Annual Gover- 
nors’ Safety Conference at which there were in excess of 1,300 inter- 
ested people in attendance. This, in itself, is an indication to us 
that industry and labor as well as the people generally in our State 
know what the accident problem is and are inter ested to the extent that 
they are putting forth every effort voluntarily to adopt precautionary 
methods and measures to insure maximum safety. 
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We feel that to enact either of these measures into law would not 

supplement any of the State or local industrial safety efforts, but 
‘ather, would disrupt and impede the programs now being car ried on. 

To pass this legislation would place upon the Federal Government 
certain responsibilities that are now being fully, efficiently, ade- 
quately, and effectively discharged by the several State labor depart- 
ments along with private agencies and industry itself. To divide au- 
thority between the Federal Government and State governments in 
the enforcement of safety regulations would be very confusing to all 
industrial establishments, and also to all organizations and agencies 
who are developing and effectively promoting safety in the industrial 
field at the present time. 

The President of the United States has said in a public statement 
that the State governments have the principal responsibility to make 
workplaces safe. Secretary of Labor Tobin went on record as having 
the same opinion. We certainly concur in their opinion on this matter, 
and the State of Tennessee has long recognized and assumed this 
responsibility. 

The problem of safety, and especially industrial safety, goes much 
further. It is the responsibility of community safety organizations, 
plant management, and the individual worker. Facts and figures pre- 

sented to this committee by other witnesses have shown clearly that 
the incidence of industrial accidents has decreased enormously during 
the past 30 years, during which time, the States having long ago 
recognized the problem, ‘perfected and are now oper ating effective 

safet y programs by proposing and sponsoring industrial safety legis- 
lation at the State level and at the same time sponsoring community 
safety organizations and cooperating with plant management as well 
as the individual worker in the promotion of industrial safety. 

To remove this responsibility from these various groups and from 
the States and place it upon the Federal Government, in my opinion, 
would not solve the industrial accident problem. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you very much. 

I wanted to ask you a few questions. How much is annually spent 
in your State for accident prevention 4 

Mr. Case. You mean from a State standpoint ? 

Senator Lenman. That is right. 

Mr. Case. Approximately $150,000. 

Senator LenmMan. How much is that per worker? 

Mr. Case. Per worker? Well, I haven’t got it broken down into 
those figures, but it would be a very small amount. 

Senator Lenuman. Can you estimate? How many workers have you 
got ? 

Mr. Case. We have approximately 700,000, 

Senator LeHMan. So it would be about 15 cents a worker, would it 
not, or about 20 cents a worker ? 

Mr. Case. Yes. 

Senator LEnMAN. It is pretty small, is it not? 

Mr. Case. It is a very small amount. 

Senator Lenman. Eliminating the mine inspectors, how many in- 
spectors have vou got? 

Mr. Case. We have 18. 

Senator Lerman. How many? 

Mr. Case. Eighteen. 
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Senator Lenman. Can you estimate how many plants you have? 

Mr. Case. Well, of course, it is according to the size. It would be 
hard to say. But we have approximately 5,000; somewhere near 
that. 

Senator Leuman. Does that include the very small plants? 

Mr. Case. Yes, there are some of those plants that are small plants. 

Senator LenMan. Is it possible for your 18 inspectors to get around 
to inspect all plants at least once a year ? 

Mr. Case. We concentrate on the small plants, because we have 
found, through our figures, that the small plants are where approxi- 
mately 70 to 75 percent of the accidents happen. 

Senator Lenman. What do you do about the large plants? 

Mr. Case. They seem to be getting along gretty well. Some of them 
go for maybe a whole year without having a ‘Jost-time accident. Work- 
ing 2,000 people, you know, that is a pretty good record. 

Senator Lenman. You state that the incidence of industrial acci- 
dents has decreased enormously during the last 30 years. Nobody 
can dispute that, of course. But 30 years ago, there were virtually no 
steps taken toward industrial safety, the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents; so there is bound to have been improvement during that period. 
But figures that have been given to us on a Nation-wide basis do not 
show there has been any decrease in the last several years, the last 2 
or } years. 

Mr. Casr. National figures should show a decrease all the way down 
to 1950, through 1950. 

Senator Lenman. Certainly. But I do not know that it shows a de- 
crease as compared to 30 years ago, because I do not know whether 
there were any figures kept at that time. But it is obvious that an 
improvement must have been made, because there was nothing 30 
years ago. So it is inevitable that there has been some improvement. 
It would be tragic if there was not. 

But I am saying that according to the figures, there is no lessened 
number of accidents in the last 2 or 3 years. In fact, there is an in- 
crease in 1950, over 1949; and an increase in 1951, over 1950. 

Mr. Case. Slight, yes. A slight increase. 

Senator Lenman. That is true. But it is not fair to say that the 
number has decreased, I think. 

Do you maintain that in all the States there are adequate measures 
taken for accident prevention ? 

Mr. Case. No; I don’t. I am only speaking from the standpoint of 
my State. 

Senator Lenman. But you are opposing this bill. Now, you 
are an American citizen, and a man, I am sure, of high ideals 
and the best of intentions. Even though you may feel that you are 
doing everything that can be done in Tennessee, why should you pre- 
vent assistance being given in those States where it is needed? And 
you understand, of course, that this is not a mandator y bill. Assistance 
is given only in those States that request it. It is not intended to force 
any help on the State of Tennessee. 

Mr. Case. One bill would. 

Senator Lenman. That is true; S. 2714 would not. I mean, here you 
appear as an opponent of a bill which is a national bill, not just a bill 
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that affects Tennessee. And I notice with some surprise, and I am 
talking now about S. 2714, that you say: 

To divide authority between the Federal Government and State governments 
in the enforcement of safety regulations would be very confusing to all indus- 
trial establishments, and also to all organizations and agencies who are develop- 
ing and effectively promoting safety in the industrial field at the present time. 

Now, I wonder whether you realize that under S, 2714 it is proposed 
to leave safety enforcement where it is now, in the States. I would 
be appreciative of your telling me how S. 27 14 will disr upt the State- 
safety programs. 

Mr. Case. That is true, providing that these States accept the rules 
and apeiinae that will be adopted or should be adopted by the 
Secretary of Labor, and meet his requirements. 

Senator Lenman. The State plans would not be promulgated by 
the Secretary of Labor. They would be promulgated by the State 
labor departments and submitted to the Federal Labor Department 
only for approval. The Federal officials would have no power to tell 
you what to do and what not to do in the performance of your duties. 
Of course, if you asked for Federal aid, the program would have to be 
approved by the Federal Government. That is true in every activity 
where there are grants-in-aid. 

Mr. Case. That istrue. And for that one reason, because they have 
the authority to cut off the money that you might be seeking, that 
would give you authority to tell what must be promulg rated, 

Senator Lenman. But you say you do not want the money. If you 
had your way, there would be no possibility of doing this, even in the 
States that needed it. And, of course, if you felt that the Federal 
Government was not fair in its study of your program——- 

Mr. Case. Senator, I am not questioning that. I think at the 
present time there is no State in the United St: ites that works any 
closer than we do with the Federal Government and with the Depart- 
ment of Labor and in the work they are doing at the present time in 
the promotion of industrial accident prevention programs. We have 
them in our State, and we call for the Department to send men down 
there, to instruct our inspectors, and various things, and help set up 
special industry programs and that type of work. We do that at the 
present time. We get along fine. But I am not so sure that would 
continue if they had the authority to say, “Well, now, you are getting 
a certain percentage of the appropriation from us, and you are going 
to do what we tell you to do.” 

I do not know for sure whether that would continue that way or not. 

Senator Lenman. Commissioner, I wonder whether you are aware 
of the fact that your State and practically every other State accepts 
Federal aid for many other activities of the Government, such as 
health, welfare, and agriculture ? 

Mr. Case. That is true. 

Senator Lenman. For the building of hospitals, for soil conserva- 
tion. You do not think there have been any abuses in those areas? 

Mr. Case. Well, I wouldn’t think so. I know there are certain 
rules and regulations you have to live up to, and if you didn’t have 
them it wouldn’t be workable. I agree with that. 

But it is my position, and I have always taken the position, in the 
administration of our Government, that we should try to do every- 
thing we can to save the taxpayers as much money as we can. Because, 
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after all, it is our people that pay the taxes. It is the workers that 
pay the taxes. You and I and everybody else all pay taxes. That is 
a part of our job, as much as accident prevention or anything else, 
that’s the way we feel about it. 

If, and these are just my personal views now, every department was 
in the position of asking the Federal Gover nment, “You give me so 
much money to help me run our department,” we certainly ‘know that 
that money has to come from somewhere. It has to come from our 
State and your State and other States. 

When you increase this program that is planned in these bills, that 
is certainly going to increase taxation, 

Senator Lenman. Well, of course, anything that you do to safe- 
guard or improve the welfare of the people costs money. There is no 
doubt about it. 

Mr. Case. That is true. 

Senator Lenman. If the Federal and State Governments cut out 
all their health activities, their educational activities, their welfare 
activities, their agricultural activities, they could save a lot of money. 
But I do not on that anybody would argue that. 

Mr. Case. I agree with that. I think you will notice that I stated— 
and my mind is perfectly open on this matter—that if I thought that 
the passage of these measures would solve this problem, I wouldn’t 
hesitate to change. 

Senator Leuman. Well, you have so testified. 

Mr. Cass. And I testified to that in my statement. 

Senator Lenman. But you also testified that all the money spent 
for accident prevention in the State of Tennessee is 20 cents a year per 


worker, and that in get gree State, that has 700,000 workers, there 
t 


are only 18 inspectors. does not seem to me that you have made a 
very good case that the field is adequately covered. 

Mr. Case. Well, you are assuming that you have to spend a certain 
amount of money for each worker. 

Senator Lenman. No. I do not know. We in New York spend 
$1.77 per worker. You spend 20 cents. I do not know whether $1.77 
isenough. But it is quite different from 20 cents. 

Mr. Case. Well, that is true. 

Senator Leuman. I think in New York, by reason of the fact that 
we have set up an adequate inspection service and accident prevention 
service, we have reduced the incidence of accidents. 

We want to give the great State of Tennessee equal opportunities. 
If they are able or willing to raise it, there is nothing to stop your 
legislature appropriating twice or five times as much aS you are 
appropriating now. 

Mr. Case. That is true. But I think if you would compare your 
accident frequency rates, our State with yours, our State is possibly 
lower, in the industrial field. 

Senator Lenman. I doubt that, but I do not have the figures. Do 
you think $150,000 does the job in Tennessee ? 

Mr. Cast. From a State standpoint, of course, you can always spend 
money. That is true. 

Senator Lenman. You can what? 

Mr. Case. You can always spend money, if you have got it. 

Senator Leuman. Could you spend it advantageously ? 
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Mr. Case. I would not say whether, if I spent $300,000, I could 

reduce the industrial accidents by 50 percent or not. 
Senator Leaman. Could you reduce it by 5 percent? 

Mr. Casr. Well, I would say it would be possible. 

Senator Lenman. It would be likely, would it not? Do you not 
think that even 5 percent would be w orth while? We are dealing with 
human lives here. 

Mr. Case. Oh, yes. That istrue. But I say this. You can pass all 
of the laws that you want to, and rules and regulations that you want 
to pass, and it is a matter of dealing with the individual. It is some- 
thing that is hard to touch. W hen you get a man way over here 
running a dragline crane by himself, or maybe two men, there, and 
he swings that around and runs into a high line, or something, you 

“an pass all the laws you want and rules and regulations but you 
cannot prevent the man from doing that. It is just one of those things. 
It is hard to handle. And as far as the money is concerned, I am not 
sure that the more money you spend the more you reduce accidents. 
I am not convinced on that idea at all. 

Senator Lenman. But are you convinced that a State can possibly 
do everything that it should do by employing just two or three or 
four inspectors ? 

Mr. Casg. No. No, of course not. There are possibly some States 
that do not have over four inspectors. I don’t know. 

Senator Leuman. Some have very few. Have you made any effort 
to obtain larger appropriations from your legislature ? 

Mr. Case. “Yes, sir. When I took office, 3 years ago, my appropria- 
tion was $94,000. 

Senator Lenman. How much? 

Mr. Case. $94,000, And this year I am spending $200,000. 

Mr. Merkirgoun. Is that your over-all budget for the Tennessee 
Department of Labor? 

Mr. Casez. Yes, the over-all budget. But, of course, there is about 
$30,000 of that that does not go to accident prevention. It is the ad- 
ministration of the workmen’s compensation law, to help the man 
after he gets hurt to get his money. 

Mr. Merxtesonn. Do you have other labor laws that you admin- 
ister ? 

Mr. Casr. None to amount to anything.. We have one or two in- 
spectors who work on female and child labor, but we don’t have too 
much of a problem in that field. I think about $15,000 a year. 

Senator Leuman. You understand, and I reiterate, that under 
S. 2714 the Federal Government would not go in and run the State 
labor departments. The State labor department would still have 
exactly the same responsibility for operation and administration that 
it does now. And also, of course, you understand that if this bill is 
pi issed the Federal Government could not come to Tennessee and say, 

“You have got to apply for grants-in-aid under this thing.” I feel 
quite confident that Tennessee would. 

Mr. Casz. Yes; I think they possibly would. 

Senator Lenman. But there certainly is no obligation on them to 
do that. 

Mr. Cass. I understand that. It has its advantages. There is no 
doubt about that. 
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Senator Lenman. Mr. Sneed? Any questions? 

Mr. Sneep. Yes, I would like to ask one. 

Mr. Case, in Tennessee, would you have difficulty in finding inspec- 
tors properly trained for this work, if you doubled your budget, let 
us say? 

Mr. Case. Well, I will put it this way. At the salary that we pay 
our inspectors, it would be difficult to find them. 

Mr. Merkxiesoun. That is, at your present salary levels? 

Mr. Case. The present salary levels; yes. 

Senator Lenman. I want to stress this one point. You say you 
could not, even if you were given larger grants, guarantee that you 
would eliminate accidents or even reduce them by 50 percent.. Obvi- 
ously, I do not think it makes any difference how much money you 
spend. You never could hope to do away with all industrial accidents; 
because the human element enters into it too much. I realize that. I 
would be a fool not to realize it. But the point, the important point, 
as it seems to me, is that we know that in many of the States there is no 
adequate inspection and there is not an adequate program of accident 
prevention. Now, if we made available adequate funds to carry on the 
right kind of a program, I do not know whether it would reduce it 50 
percent, or 40 percent, or 30 percent, or 25 percent. Virtually all the 
witnesses, however, who have been here, have testified that 1t would 
help. Increased allocations of funds, grants, or increased appropria- 
tions by the States are not apparently likely to come about within any 
reasonable length of time. 

Now, I have the feeling, and I think it is shared by a number of my 
colleagues on the committee, that you cannot put a price tag on human 
life and health. And I would say that if you could even reduce your 
accidents by a relatively small percentage, the spending of additional 
funds is well justified, just as I believe that research work in cancer 
and heart disease and tuberculosis and multiple sclerosis, even though 
it may put a greater burden on the taxpayer, is fully justified; a gov- 
ernment that does not provide that is not doing its duty to the people. 

Mr. Case. I am inclined to agree with your opinion on that, for this 
reason. When I took over this position, the accident rate in my State 
was higher than it is at the present time. We have spent more money, 
but in doing that, if my memory is correct, we have been gradually, 
for the last 3 years, reducing accidents, both fatalities and lost-time 
accidents. And last year we reduced the number of fatalities in our 
State from 118 to 88. 

Of course, these bills have no connection with the division of mines, 
but I just want to use that as an example. When we took over that 
job, we were losing 18 to 20 men in the mines every year, who were 
getting killed, plus quite a number of lost-time accidents. And we 
added some additional men, revamped the inspection division, and 
reduced our lost-time accidents by around 41 percent, and reduced our 
fatalities over 50 percent. And the first year I went there we had 18 
people killed in the mines, and last year we had 7. This year, up 
through this present time, for the first 3 months of this year, we 
have not lost but one man. But we have an effective program. It 
costs us more money to operate it, but we are working harder on 
it. It is showing results. 
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And I agree with you that where you have funds to do it with, you 
can do the. job. 

Senator Leaman. Well, then, I think it is rather well worth con- 
sidering, this putting in of a little extra money to save life and limb. 
Of course, mine inspection is not covered in this bill. 

Mr. Case. I understand that. 

Senator Lenman. And while you have had a very fine record, judg- 
ing by your testimony, that record of mine safety has not been so 
good in the last 6 or 12 months on a Nation-wide basis. 

Mr. Case. On a Nation. wide basis, that is true. 

Senator Leaman. Now, in your opinion, Commissioner, is the safety 
legislation in your State adequate? 

Mr. Casr. Well, yes, I would say the safety legislation is. Because, 
in our State, we have pretty broad authority as far as the safety regu- 
lations are concerned. We can adopt any kind of rules and regula- 
tions pertaining to safety that we want to. And we have seizure, “clos- 
ing-down power, and all of that. 

Senator Leaman. You still would have that same authority, of 
course, under this bill. 

Mr. Case. Yes, I know that. Sure. 

Senator Leuman. Is workmen’s compensation covered by private 
carriers exclusively, or have you a State fund like the one we have in 
New York? 

Mr. Case. It is private carriers. 

Senator Leuman. No State fund? 

Mr. Casr. No State fund. It is a court administered law in our 


State, and all we do is keep the records and inform the unfortunate 
injured tag of their rights under the law. 


Senator Lenuman. Are the rates that are charged by the private 
carriers fixed by your insurance department ? 

Mr. Case. Yes, they are fixed by the insurance department. 

Senator LenmMan. Are there further questions? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Casze. Thank you. 

Senator Leaman. We will hear now from Commissioner C. K. Call, 
of Arkansas. 


STATEMENT OF C. K. CALL, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR, STATE OF 
ARKANSAS 


Mr. Carx. I am C. K. Call, commissioner of labor, State of Ar- 
kansas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I don’t have 
a prepared statement. 

First let me say it is indeed an honor to have the privilege of testify- 
ing before this committee. 

I want to give a few of my arguments. And remember, I am speak- 
ing only for my State. I have no authority to speak for any other 
State or any other area. 

I want to give you a few arguments against Senate bill 2325, but, 
unlike the gentleman, my good friend, who preceded me, I want to 
give a few arguments in favor of Senate bill 2714. 

We, in the State of Arkansas, have complete code-making authority, 
which has the effect of law. We have at the present time seven 
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industrial safety codes. All of these codes recently have been revised 
up to ASA standards, and at the present time we are in the process of 
preparing four new codes to cover four industries in the State which 
have not “previously been covered. Those will be logging, sawmills, 
construction, and, I believe, woodworking. 

We have five State safety engineers, and these engineers contact all 
industr y in our State at least twice a year. 

We make special investigations in serious accidents or in fatalities 
in industry in our State, thereby arriving at a conclusion as to the 
reason for the accident and ways of preventing it in the future. 

This year we have created a statistical division in the State in regard 
to industrial safety. We have been cooperating most successfully with 
the various groups in the State who are interested in the promotion of 
industrial safety, particularly the Arkansas Society of Safety Engi- 
neers. And, by the way, all of our people, all of our safety engineers 
in the department of labor, are members of that organization. And 
we also cooperate with the insurance safety men and with the indus- 
trial hygiene division of the State dep: irtment of health. 

I believe our present engineers are qualified by experience, some of 
them having been there for some years; and they have benefited tre- 
mendously by the training program that we have put on for them, 
with the assistance of the United States Department of Labor, which 
has done a grand job, and I want to compliment them and express my 
apprecli ition to them for the fine cooperation they have given us in 
helping us to provide these training courses and specialized industry 
programs. 

I am giving these arguments to try to show that this type of legisla- 
tion, Senate bill 2325, is not exactly what would be most beneficial to 
usin my State. 

Beginning with our first Governors’ State conference, and continu- 
ing through the conference which was held in June of last year, which 
was our latest State industrial safety conference, there has been a 
marked upward trend of interest in the industrial safety movement in 
our State. Many of our large industries which had not previously 
given much thought to safety, “have installed safety engineers or safety 
directors and also have set up interplant and supervisory committees, 
and quite a number of the smaller plants also have entered whole- 
heartedly into this State safety program, which, by the way, has been 
outlined through the Governors’ safety conferences and assisted by the 
State department of labor’s industria 1] safety personnel. 

Many of our industrial unions in the State and our craft unions, 
are beginning to recognize the fact that safety on the job is a “must,” 
and they are repe atedly calling upon us in the department of labor 
to assist them to put into effect a greater safety consciousness on the 
part of the worker, and asking our assistance in helping to do away 
with existing hazards, which we are most happy to do. 

And through these programs, which are outlined in our annual 
ore s State safety conferences, and through the cooperation, as 
I said, of labor and management, and the publicity and education 
which has been derived from these conferences, we know from our 
recent personal contacts in the industrial safety field, that our safety 
program is gaining momentum daily. We are doing a much better job. 

AsTI said a moment ago, our ins pectors have completed all the courses 
that have been put out by the United States Department of Labor. 
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They recently took a course in construction safety, also conducted by 


the United States Department of Labor, and we have had many good 
results from it. 

Management and labor in Arkansas really are awakening to the fact 
that accidents are not a ne essary part of the daily work, and that 
they can be reduced. Our education program along these lines is being 
carried on just as fast as we can do it, just as fast as time will permit. 

I would like to read to you, if I may, a report of the United States 
Department of Labor. The title of it is “Progress Reports of Gover- 
nors’ Conferences on Industrial Safety.” I would like to read what 
they have to say about our State in industrial safety, just a few ex- 
cerpts from it. 

‘This report, as you know, is put out by the United States Department 
of Labor, and it reads as follows: 


Wholehearted cooperation between management and labor groups, together 
with valuable assistance from the Arkansas Society of Safety Engineers, insur- 
ance organizations, and safety engineers from Arkansas: industry, contributed to 
the success of the deliberations of the industrial section of the Governors’ second 
annual safety conference which met in Little Rock, September 25-26, 1950, and in 
June of 1951— 


Little Rock, by the way, is the capital of the State of Arkansas. 

* * * The deliberations of the industrial section of the conference were 
designed to sell the people of Arkansas on industrial safety and safe practices 
and the benefits, both physical and financial, to be derived from a State-wide 
industrial safety program. Participation in the conference by a large repre- 
sentation from industry, the American Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and the railroad brotherhoods indicated the interest 
in the subject had been aroused in Arkansas. All elements of the conference 
gave excellent cooperation and support, and attendance at the industrial section 
meetings was the largest of any section of the conference. * * * 

Meanwhile, the State department of labor, with the cooperation of the United 
States Department of Labor, has extended its industrial safety activities by 
organizing special industry safety programs in the sawmill and logging indus- 
tries. It is hoped to develop another special industry program in April in either 
the construction or the machine shops and foundries industries in the State of 
Arkansas. The engineers in the labor department’s safety division have com- 
pleted the full five safety courses—150 hours—of educational training provided 
by the United States Department of Labor. 

* * * The State department of labor is now engaged in studies designed 
to bring all existing safety codes up to date. 


And we have done that. 


Due to a marked increase in industry in the State, moreover, there is need 
for additional safety codes, particularly for the construction industry. * * * 

While exact figures are not available at this time, there is every indication that 
the accident-frequency rate in Arkansas has not increased during the past year, 
even though there has been a definite increase in the labor force. Greatest em- 
ployment increases have occurred in the bauxite foundries and textile industries. 
A redoubled industrial safety program in Arkansas, made possible by a 250 per- 
cent increase in both funds and personnel in the dear thiad at of labor, has con- 
tributed largely to checking accident frequency. Factory inspections have tripled 
and compliance with safety regulations has increased proportionately. 


Senator Leuman. Can you give those figures as to what the appro- 
priation is and how many inspectors you have ? 

Mr. Cau. I will give you that just a little later on, to make it coin- 
cide with another statement I want to make, if you please. 


Arkansas industry has expanded considerably in the past year. There are six 
new textile plants in Arkansas, and five more are planned to begin operations 
in 1951. 
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This was a 1950 report. 

Six new shoe factories have also opened their doors. * * * 

The safety-educational program conducted by the State Department of Labor 
has also been implemented to a great extent. Hundreds of safety talks have 
been made by staff members during the past 12 months, to civic groups, women’s 
clubs, labor organizations, and similar assemblages. Numbers of radio addresses 
on industrial safety subjects have been delivered over major stations in the 
State on the subject of labor-management cooperation, the building of a safety 
consciousness among employees, the application of safe practices, the need for 
accent on education rather than enforcement in developing effective industrial 
safety programs, and kindred subjects. 

In 1951, Arkansas managed to hold its own in industrial-accident control. 
Through the educational program conducted by the Department of Labor it is 
anticipated that a decrease in the number of industrial accidents in Arkansas 
can now be expected. 

As reported in the United States Department of Labor’s report, we 
have made a number of talks around the State, put on radio programs 
and public forums, and have used educational safety films trying to 
create an awareness of the need for safety. 

Last year, the State spent $35,670.26 on industrial safety. 

Senator Lenman. What was that figure again? 

Mr. Cat. $35,670.26. Now, we have in the State of Arkansas I 
would say approximately, outside of agricultural workers, about 
300,000 workers. 

Senator Lenman. That would be about 10 cents a worker. 

Mr. Catv. That is right. It certainly is not enough. We believe, 
however, that we can do a better job at the State level at less cost in 
promoting industrial safety than the Federal operation of such an 
industrial-safety program. 

We believe that the creation of a Federal Bureau of Industrial 
Safety would be an unnecessary duplication of inspections, since in 
the State we are now inspecting all industry, whether it be interstate 
or intrastate. 

Senator Lenman. You are addressing yourself now to S, 2325? 

Mr. Cat. Yes, sir; in opposition to S. 2325. 

Mr. Merxiesonn. How often are you able to inspect these estab- 
lishments ? 

Mr. Cai. Approximately every 6 months. 

Senator Lenman. Did you give the number of inspectors you have? 

Mr. Catz. Five. You see, Arkansas is on the threshold of indus- 
trial development. We have not had too much industry in the State 
up to the present time. And I might say here that 3 years ago, we 
only had two inspectors, but we increased the personnel of that divi- 
sion to six, including the statistical personnel, and increased the appro- 
priation about 300 percent ; which was not much money. 

In other words, that gives you an idea of our appreciation of the 
need, and what we are trying to do about it gradually, through 
education. 

Now, in regard to Senate bill 2714, for 3 years of my administra- 
tion as Commissioner of Labor, we have been doing quite a lot of 
work for the Federal Government, or maybe I should say for the 
Wage and Hour Division of the United States Department of Labor, 
for which we receive no financial aid. 

Let me say right here that certainly we are happy to do that. It is 
good work. And regardless of whether or not this act passes, we 
are going to continue to do that. But under a yearly agreement 
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which is entered into between the Arkansas State Department of 
Labor and the United States Department of Labor, we issue certifi- 
cates of age and employment certificates for minors in compliance 
with the Fair Labor St: indards Act. 

We took these figures from a year ago this March up to the 1st 
of March of this year, and in that time 86.38 percent of all the per- 
mits issued were in the category I just spoke of, in providing them 
for the Wage and Hour Division, at an actual cost to the State of 

$1,994.26. Of course, it is very definitely in the interest of in- 
dustrial safety to protect minors, those who are in such hazardous 
employment. Larger companies in our State are becoming increas- 
ingly cognizant of the value of this free service, and they are using 
it more and more as good insurance against illegal employment of 
minors who work in indus try. And so in our State we have found 
that quite a number of particularly the larger employers are asking 
for these certificates of age, employment certificates, for all their em- 
enna ™P to 22 years of age, although the law only requires it for 
up to 18 because they want to be sure that they are not illegally 
employing minor contin It is a good thing, a very good service. 
And we do this for the United States “Dep: irtment of Labor, for which 
we do not receive any financial assistance. 

We also make all inspections for the Wage and Hour Division, 
under public contracts, of all plants coming under the Walsh-Healey 
Act. 

During the past year, we made 67 of these inspections, at a cost 
to the State department of labor of $23 each. That is an average, 
because the State of Arkansas is rather large in area, and we may 
have to travel 200 miles to make one inspection. The total cost, at 
$23 average each, was $1,541. Of course, that, too, is promoting 
industrial safety. And we are not reimbursed for that work either. 

Now, taking that amount, $1,541, plus the $1,994, makes a total of 
$3,535.26 which our De partment spent last year for the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the promotion of industrial : safety in these two ways, 
which is approximately 10 percent of the total amount spent in the 
field of industrial safety in the State of Arkansas. And, as I said, 
we are glad to do the work, and we are going to continue to do it, but 
we do feel that through this way, throu; gh this Senate bill 2714, there 
is provided a way for us to be reimbursed for the money we are 
spending for the Federal Government. 

Not only would this Senate bill, S. 2714, pay for that work which 
we are now doing, but it would eeamee assist us in providing 
better service, and thus assist us in reducing human suffering and 
loss of life, and, of course, a tremendous cost in dollars of industrial 
accidents. 

Of course, we are now serving those industries which are classified 
as engaged in interstate commerce, and we will continue to do so, be- 
cause we believe it is the State’s responsibility to do that. 

And S§. 2714 would help us to do that part of our work better, by 
providing either more personnel or a better qualified type of pe “sonnel 
for that work. And we also believe that State departments of labor 
should not be more ov less, shall I say, discriminated against, by not 
being provided grants-in-aid or Federal assistance, when other de- 
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partments of the State government, like health and education, and 
So on, are not any more important than labor. 

Now, unfortunately, it is true that in our State it is not possible to 
hire qualified personnel at the wages which are provided at the present 
time. We hope to make that better later on. But with this sort of 
assistance, we believe that we could provide more qualified personnel. 

The way we have to do now, with the money that is provided for 
salaries: We have to just take anyone who seems to be at least partly 
qualified, and train them. Well, just as soon as we get them trained, 
private industry or the Federal Government comes along and pays 
them more money, and so we lose them, and we have to start all over 
again. So if we could provide equitable salaries for that type of 
personnel, we would not have that problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that just about concludes my remarks on 
those two bills, against S. 2325 and for S. 2714. I would be glad to 
try to answer any questions that you might have. 

Senator LenmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Caux. Thank you. 

Senator Lenman. Mr. Howard M. Starling. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD M. STARLING, MANAGER, ASSOCIATION 
OF CASUALTY & SURETY COS., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Srarurne. Mr. Chairman, I am Howard M. Starling, manager 
of the Washington office of the Association of the Casuaity and Surety 
Companies. The address of the association is 60 John Street, New 
York City. 

1 have two statements, Mr. Chairman, the first being in opposition 
to S. 2525. 

The above-captioned bill would create in the Department of Labor 
a Bureau of Accident Prevention and also accident boards for each 
industry as determined by the Secretary of Labor. Each board would 
formulate rules and regulations, which would have the force of law, 
for the elimination of unsafe and unhealthful conditions— 
in the industry affecting commerce for which it is appointed, and for the con- 
struction, repair, inspection, and maintenance of establishments in such industry 
and for the instruction of employees thereof. 

The casualty insurance industry is vitally interested in safety. 
Particularly is this true with respect to safe ‘ty in industry, that is 
accident and occupational diseases prevention. It employs thousands 
of persons and spends millions of dollars annually in this endeavor. 
It is, therefore, anxious to encourage effort which would be helpful in 
this work. It is our considered judgment, however, that the enact- 
ment of this bill would be detrimental rather than beneficial to effec- 
tive accident and occupational disease prevention work for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

I. The formulation of Federal rules overlapping and possibly con- 
flicting with existing State regulation would cause extreme confusion 
in a field where clear-cut and definite rules are very important: Pres- 
ently there are numerous regulations and statutes dealing with health 
and safety in industry effective on a State or even a municipal level 
depending on the locality. This bill which has extremely broad 
eeolies ition would superimpose differing and probably in many in- 
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stances conflicting regulations. The industry affected would be faced 
with the most perplexing legal and practical problem of determining 
with which regulation compliance was necessary, the bill specifically 
providing that the act, or rule issued thereunder, shall not excuse non- 
compliance with any State law or municipal ordinance not incon- 
sistent. with the provisions of the act or any regulation issued there- 


under. Industry and insurance carriers in conducting their safety 
activities would be seriously handicapped by the resulting confusion. 

The life, health, and safety of the people should not be jeopardized 
by the conditions which this legislation would produce. — * 

II. Safety work on a local level is more effective: Conditions and 
hazards in industry differ from locality to locality and State by State. 
Persons on the spot familiar with such conditions are best able to 
know the hazards involved and the type of regulation which is re- 
quired. A central Nation-wide agency may well lerve untouched seri- 
ous conditions, while covering in detail hazards that may not be pres- 
ent ina particular locality. : 

III. A new agency for the establishment of saf~‘v standards should 
not be created to supersede and conflict with the work of the nationally 
recognized American Standards Association: Presently the Ameri- 
can Standards Association formulates standards which are accorded 
universal recognition. That association is the national agency which, 
in a fair and democratic way, enables everyone interested in a par- 
ticular safety standard, that is, representatives of labor, industry, 
government, and insurance, to participate in the development of a 
particular standard. 

The soundness of such procedure is evident and it results in full 
recognition and acceptance of the standards formulated. The creation 
of a new governmental agency to function in this same field without 
the benefit of the knowledge in this work gained through many years 
of experience would be undesirable. 

For the foregoing reasons, it is respectfully urged that the above 
captioned bill do not receive favorable consideration. 

Senator Lenman. Before you get to the next memorandum: How 
are the ASA standards formulated ? 

Mr. Straruine. How are they formulated? Through the technical 
staffs of the association and the cooperation of committees from gov- 
ernment, industries, insurance companies, et cetera. 

Senator Lenman. Are they accepted in all States? 

Mr. Staruine. I think so, sir. 

Senator LeHMaNn. Does your association write workmen’s compen- 
sation in all of the States? 

Mr. Sraruinc. No, sir; my association does not write any insurance. 

Senator Leuman. I mean the members of your association. You are 
representing the members of your association. 

Mr. Sraruina. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lenman. Do they write in all States? I think there are 
two or three that have not got workmen’s compensation. 

Mr. Srarurnc. There are four or five States, sir, that have what are 
known as monopolistic workmen’s compensation funds, and in those 
States, our companies do not write. 

Senator LenmMan. Those are governmental? 

Mr. Srartrne. State. 

Senator Lenman. Has any State got an exclusively State system ? 
In New York, of course, the private carriers cover it. 
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Mr. Sraruinc. I can furnish the committee with those, but there 
are some four or five States that have monopolistic funds. 

Senator Leuman. Let me ask you this. Certainly the risk of work- 
men’s compensation coverage varies considerably in different States, 
does it not? 

Mr. Srarurne. I don’t think that is a correct statement, sir. I think 
I know what you meant to say. 

Senator Leuman. I would be glad to have you correct me, if you 
will. 

Mr: Sraruine. The hazard is according to the industry, and not as 
to the State. 

Senator Lenman. But in the same industry in different States, does 
the hazard vary very greatly ? 

Mr. Sraruine. No, sir, the hazard is incident to the industry and 
not to the State in which the industry happens to be located. 

Mr. Merkirgonn. Does the accident rate in the particular industry 
determine that? 

Mr. Sraruine. I thought the Senator was speaking about the cost 
of compensation insurance. 

Senator Lenman. I was to a certain extent. What I am getting at 
is this: Whether the accident rate is a given industry, a hazardous 
industry, is substantially the same in all the States, or whether it varies 
very considerably. 

Mr. Sraruine. I thought that is what the Senator wanted to say. 
That is absolutely true. 

Senator Leuman. Have you those figures? 

Mr. Srartinc. No, I don’t have those figures. Some States are 
much more progressive in the establishment of standards, the estab- 
lishment of safe working conditions, than others are. Soa woodwork- 
ing establishment in the State that is better regulated certainly does 
not have as many accidents as the one in the less regulated. But the 
hazard is inherent to the industry and not to the State. 

Senator Leaman. I appreciate very much your answer; that 
is jus st exactly what I was getting at. If the hazard fluctuates pro- 
portionately with regulation, then is it not the duty of Government to 
see that we get the maximum of practicable good regulation in all the 
States / 

In other words, life is no more valuable in New York State than 
it 1s in Mississippi or in Arkansas, let us say, and if the incidence of 
accidents in a given area varies because of better or less good regula- 
tion, then it seems to me that you can make out a pretty g good case for 
strengthened Government regulation, or the assistance by the Govern- 
ment of better regulation. 

Mr. Sraruinc. I am not going to attempt to dispute that point, 
Senator. I think that is a correct and a fair statement. 

But it is the method by which it is accomplished. 

Senator Lenman. That gets me to the kernel of my argument. If 
we know that by strict regul: ation, careful regulation, i in State A, the 
incidence of accidents within an industry is a certain amount, and we 
also know that in State B, where there is faulty regulation or substan- 
tially no regulation, by reason of the fact that the legislatures have 
not made adequate appropriations or the administration of the State 
labor departments is not yet sufficiently strong, the incidence of acci- 
dents in that same industry is far greater, it seems to me that it takes 
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some argument to say that there should not be increased regulation, 
and, if necessary, action by the Federal Government. 

Now, I am not trying, at this moment, to convince you that S. 2325 is 
sound, when you think it is not sound. But I think that is an argu- 
ment that the C ongress and the people are justified in considering very 
definitely, in connection with this legislation. 

Mr. Srarurne. I think you are absolutely right, sir. We have a 
Department of Labor, which we are all in favor of, which is doing 
some of these very things. But they are not doing it to the standpoint 
of federalizing a code and forcing it down throats beyond the will 
of the people within the States. 

Senator LenmMan. Well, without specifying any States in my re- 
marks, we know perfectly well that even ‘though ‘the Federal Labor 
Department knows that there is very inadequate inspection and regu- 
lation in a certain State or in a certain group of States, they have no 
power to go in there and insist on strengthened regulation, under 
existing law. 

Mr. Srartine. Of course, there is where we have the difference of 
opinion. We do not think they should have the power to go and force 
the people within a State to do things they are not willing to do. 

Senator Lenman. We are dealing now with life and health. We 
are not dealing with property rights. 

But I need not argue with you, because I am quite sure you would 
agree with me that life is a pretty sacred thing. 

Mr. Sraruina. I certainly would, sir. 

Senator Leuman. And that you cannot put a price tag on it. 

Mr. Sraruine. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Lruman. Have your rates, the rates of the casualty and 
surety companies, been gr eatly increased over the past 10 or 15 years? 

Mr. Sraruine. They are continually changing. 

Senator Leuman. Would you say they were higher, or lower, than 
they were? 

Mr. Srartine. On the whole, I would say they are lower. 

Senator Lenman. Are they lower in certain States than in others? 

Mr. Srarurne. Oh, definitely so, sir. But I would like to explain 
why they are lower in some States than others. 

Every State in the Union presently has a workmen’s compensation 
law. Mississippi being the last State to have one. And I believe a 
court there has declared their law unconstitutional ; but not the highest 
court. 

The benefits payable under the State workmen’s compensation law 

rary materially, and since the insurance companies in those States 
where they are permitted to write workmen’s compensation insurance 
only agree in their policies to pay that amount or those amounts which 
are “provided by the law, you can readily see that they cannot do for 
the same price different things in different States. 

Some of the States, as you 1 probably know, provide for a minimum 
of as low as $16 a week for lost-time accidents. Others are much 
higher. So the rates vary according to the State law. 

Senator Lenman. Well, let me put it differently, then. TI realize 
perfectly well, of course, the situation which you describe. But let us 
assume now that there are certain States that have the same regula- 
tions about the weekly compensation that can be paid. There are 
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certain States that have the same standards as to weekly compensation 
and the over-all liability. 

Would you say there is very much variation in those States? 

Mr. Staruine. Yes, there may be variations, sir. I am not qualified 
as a rating expert, but I can tell you, I think, in simple words, some 
of the things that go into making up the rate. 

In the first place, you have the cost of doing business. 

In the second place, you have the actuarial basis occasioned by the 
benefits payable under the State law. Then you have Federal taxes, 
and you have State taxes. 

We include in all of our rates an item for safety inspection, safety 
engineering service. 

Now, if the rate which the actuaries come up with is not adequate 
to pay all claims within a given industry or within given classifica- 
tions, within a given industr y, then the rates must be raised for that 
particular classification in that particular State. So therefore it fol- 
lows perfectly naturally that a woodworking shop in one State might 
have an entirely different rate than a woodworking shop in another 
State, where the State law was exactly the same. 

In other words, the second State, or the employers within the 
second State, might be, shall we say, safety conscious, and perhaps 
had instituted accident-prevention programs within their plants. And 
they get the benefit of a reduction on their accident rate on their in- 
surance costs. 

Now, by the same token, they may get a debit on their insurance 
cost. If their accidents and accident costs exceed the average for the 
classification within the industry, then that employer has to pay : 
debit. He is charged an additional amount for the insurance which 
he carried. 

Senator LenmMan. Thank you very much. 

Now, will you proceed to your second memorandum ? 

Mr. Staruing. The second statement is on Senate 2714. 

The above captioned bill would provide for grants-in-aid to States 
having plans designed to promote safety in industry . The bill, more- 
over, describes certain conditions which these plans must meet. 

It is not apparent whether the term “safety” and “safe work places 
and practices” as used in the bill is intended to include matters affect- 
ing health. Health regulations are very often and properly con- 
ducted in the various States through departments of health. It is one 
of the required conditions specified in the bill that the plan must 
designate a State agency which must be the State agency administer- 
ing the labor laws for the establishment and maintenance of safe work 
place ‘s and practices in industry, to administer such plan. In order 
to avoid conflict with the operation of health departments, it should be 
made clear that this bill does not have application to problems affect- 
ing health or else the requirement that the plan must be administered 
by the labor department of a particular State, should be eliminated. 
* he very effective work of the State health departments should not be 

ransferred to an agency unfamiliar with this work merely to enable a 
St ate to obtain gr ants-in-aid specified in this bill. 

The bill, howe ‘ver, provides for the appointment by the Secretary of 
Labor of an Industrial Safety Advisory Committee. The duties of 
that committee are worded in rather general language, namely, the 
duty to review existing industrial safety laws, regulations, and prac- 
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tices and make recommendations to the Secretary of Labor with a 
view to encouraging more effective control of hazardous conditions and 
lowering the industrial injury rate. It should be made clear that 
these duties are not intended to ¢ ompel such committee to set up general 
safety standards applicable throughout the country and to supersede 
the functions of the American Standards Association in this field. 

It is respectfully urged that this bill be clarified so that it not be 
used as a means of accomplishing indirectly what is intended to be 
accomplished directly by the provisions of S. 2325. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you very much. 

We will take these things into consideration. 

I want to point out to you, however, that it is my impression that 
S. 2714 is not intended to cover matters affec ting health. 

Mr. Srartina. We did not think so. But it is not clear, sir. 

Senator Lenman. And in the second place, of course, the Industrial 
Safety Advisory Committee, under the bill, I believe, merely has ad- 
visory powers and has not got the powers to ‘draft regulations or rules. 

Are there any questions / 

Mr. Snrep. Yes. Mr. Starling, could you give the committee some 
idea of how your safety engineering service operates? Is that handled 
by your association, or is it the individual companies? 

Mr. Srarurxe. It is handled both w ays, sir. The Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies maintains and operates an accident 
prevention department. It is composed of staff, a paid staff, the best 
qualified engineers in the country, plus working committees ‘from the 
technical staffs of the various insurance companies which are members 
of the association. That organization, in itself, is a coordinating 
committee, which, through discussions, conferences, trial projects, 
tries to arrive at the best. possible means of combating industrial ac- 
cidents, through the medium of the safety engineers of our member 
companies. 

We cooperate with the American Standards Association, contribut- 
ing money to their support. 

We cooperate with the Department of Labor, serve on all of the 
committees, including the President’s Committee on Industrial Safety, 
and the association is a fact-finding, recommending organization. We 
do not go into individual plants and do safety work. Each one of our 
companies have large staffs of qualified safety engineers, those safety 
engineers working in the plants which are insured by that particular 
company. They have a standard of safety operation, which is im- 
pressed upon a prospective purchaser of insurance. 

Industrial accidents are so numerous, and industrial plants are so 
hazardous, that it is well-nigh impossible to get an insurance company 
to agree to assume the liability imposed upon the employer by the 
State workmen’s compensation ‘law, unless the employer is willing to 
devote time and money to creating safer working conditions within 
his own plant. And as I told the ‘Senator a minute ago, it behooves 
him to do that; because if he reduces the accident costs in his plant 
below that of the average for the industry or for the classification, he 
gets a credit on his insurance premiums. If he does not do it, he gets 
a debit on his insurance premiums. 

Mr. Sneep. Do you have any information as to how many safety 
engineers are working for your company ? 
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Mr. Srarutne. I do not have, sir, but if you would be interested I 
could give you not an estimate but the exact number. 

Senator LenmMan. Will you let us have that for the record ? 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SuRETY COMPANIES, 
New York, N. Y., April 3, 1952. 
Mr. KENNETH MEIKLEJOHN, 
Staff Director, Subcommittee on Health, United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. MEIKLEJOHN: I am returning to ag herewith the transcript of my 
testimony before the Subcommittee on Health on 8. 2325 and 8. 2714. 

You will recall that at the hearing Senator Lehman asked ‘if there was a gov- 
ernmental monopoly in any State for the writing of workmen’s compensation 
insurance and I told him that I would be glad to furnish a list of the States hav- 
ing monopolistic funds; they are Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

I also stated at the hearings that I would furnish the committee with the num- 
ber of safety engineers working for our member companies and I now find that 
it would be necessary to circularize all of our companies to get the exact number 
which, as you will readily understand, would take considerable time. Therefore 
I would suggest that you use the approximation of 8,000 persons based upon 
previous ascertainments. 

For the information of the staff of the committee I also enclose a copy of our 
publication entitled “Government Insurance in the United States’ which con- 
tains a wealth of information on the subject of workmen’s compensation 
insurance. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp M. STarRLInG, Manager. 

Mr. Srarurnc. I anticipate you might ask one question, having heard 
similar questions asked of other witnesses. 

The total premium income from workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, exclusive of State funds, was $674,186,317 during the last year. 
And the companies collecting those premiums spent in accident pre- 
vention $11,917,863. That is, of course, exclusive of any of the money 
spent by the States, through their departments of labor or bureau of 
labor or whatever they call it, and it is exclusive of what is spent by 
the employers. This is simply money which has been spent out of 
the premium dollars received by the insurance companies for the pro- 
motion of safety activities in the plants which they insure. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Srartine. Thank you. 

Senator Lenman. The next witness will be Mr. W. Michael Aicher. 

Mr. Aicher, the time is getting very short. As you know, the 
Senate convenes at noon, and we have some very important legis- 
— before us. 

I do not want to a ail your testimony if you have anything 
which you wish to sa But this is a very long statement, and if you 
could put as much as you can into the record, we would be glad to 
study it. 
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STATEMENT OF W. MICHAEL AICHER, DIRECTOR OF EMPLOYEE 
RELATIONS, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE SAFETY ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE, UNITED STATES BREWERS FOUNDATION, INC., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Aicuer. Yes, Senator, I would be very happy to cooperate with 
you. If you have read or will read our statement, and become fa- 
miliar with the record of our industry and the reasons why we asked 
to appear here, then I would prefer if we could just have a few ex- 
changes of thought, your questions and some answers that I would 
like to make in amplification of our statement. 

Senator Lenman. That will be very satisfactory, and we will put 
this statement into the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. MICHAEL AICHER, DIRECTOR OF EMPLOYEE RELATIONS, UNITED 
STATES BREWERS FOUNDATION, INC, 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Subcommittee on Labor, my name is 
William M. Aicher. I am director of employee relations and chairman of the 
safety advisory committee for the United States Brewers Foundation whose 
headquarters are in New York City. 

The foundation is a trade association representing the interests of the brew- 
ing industry in this country. It is believed to be the second oldest trade 
association in the United States. Except for slight change of name, it has been 
in continuous operation since 1862. Of the approximately 375 breweries in the 
United States, its membership includes about 200 brewers who produce ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the beer and ale manufactured in the United States. 

Our reason for objecting to S. 2325 or S. 2714 can be stated very briefly. We do 
not believe that an abuse exists which by its nature or scope warrants Federal in- 
tervention. While it is true that there are may fatalities and injuries in in- 
dustry each year and that every single one of these is to be deplored, it is also 
true that industry’s campaign against this yearly toll is aggressive and con- 
stant. Here is not an abuse which is regarded lightly or complacently by 
management, by labor, by Federal and State Governments, or by voluntary 
safety organizations. To the contrary, it is difficult to think of any other single 
problem in industry which receives as much attention as the accident experience. 

The regular reports of the National Safety Council, of the United States 
Department of Labor, and of State industrial boards and commissions offer 
abundant proof of the efforts that are constantly being exerted by industry, 
labor, and other interested parties to bring the rate at which deaths and injuries 
occur under control. The increase in occupational fatalities in 1951 is due 
entirely to the horrible mine disasters. Occupational injuries during 1951 on 
the other hand occurred at about the same rate as in 1950 despite the problems 
of training and retraining many thousands of workers due to shifts in employ- 
ment during our defense preparations. 

The general interest in accident prevention work was clearly demonstrated 
by the action taken when President Truman first called a Conference on Indus- 
trial Safety in 1948, for the specific purpose of reducing industrial accidents. 
The response of industry, of labor, of voluntary safety organizations and of 
State governments was so wholehearted that it elicited high praise from the 
President, from Secretary of Labor Tobin, and from Director of Labor Standards 
William L. Connolly. 

In welcoming 2,000 delegates to the third such conference in 1950, President 
Truman said: 

“T am most optimistic about our future progress in this field because of the 
way in which this great cooperative movement represented by this conference 
is gaining headway. State governments more and more are accepting their 
responsibility to carry the message of safety to every business establishment, 
large and small. State governors are giving their wholehearted cooperation. 
Many of them are holding State conferences patterned after this national 
conference. 

“One measure of the growing interest in industrial safety is the large attend- 
ance here today. Many of you come from organizations and industries which 
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were not represented last year. Others are here for the first time because their 
interest has been aroused by the State conferences. I join with the other 
veterans of last year’s conference in expressing our pleasure at having new 
recruits added to our ranks. I am sure that you will bring new vigor to our 
endeavors.” 

Even more specific in his praise of what has already been accomplished and 
in his optimism as to the future was the man who is in the best position to 
appraise the national industrial safety scene, Secretary of Labor, Maurice Tobin. 
Mr. Tobin in his address to the 1950 President’s Conference on Industrial Safety 
said: 

“For my part, I look to the future with definite optimism. I believe that 
what has been accomplished here will have a marked effect on the entire field 
of industrial safety, during the coming year. 

“Today we are in a position to realize the great advance not only last year, 
but over the long haul, in industrial safety. What we know today about saving 
human lives, progressive management has taught us out of its 40 years of 
experience with accident prevention. 

“Interest in industrial safety grew as part of the whole safety movement 
which has been spearheaded by that pioneer organization, the National Safety 
Council. 

“I say we ought to take a look at the great improvement in the safety move- 
ment over that 40-year period. We can truthfully say, ‘Take a look at me now.’ 

“We know that this problem of industrial accidents can be solved. We have 
a long, hard road to travel, but we have started on the journey, and we cannot, 
must not, turn back. 

“T would like, at this point, to give credit to other individuals and organiza- 
tions contributing to the safety movement, particularly during the last year. 
The very large representation from industry and its national organizations at 
this conference is a demonstration of the splendid interest and sense of respon- 
sibility which they have consistently shown.” 

The 1951 Conference was an even greater success than its predecessor and 
the 1952 Conference scheduled to be held in Washington, D. C., on June 2, 
3, and 4, promises to be the best yet. 

Does this intense interest and genuine response to a challenge and a volun- 
tarily assumed obligation indicate any necessity or desirability for imposing 
on industry the stringent Federal control called for in S. 2325 or the remote 
Federal control contemplated by S. 2714? Is there anywhere in this picture a 
refusal by industry to measure up to an obligation, or a refusal to cooperate 
with Federal, State, or private organizations in the fight against industrial in- 
juries? Is there a well-established history of an abuse by industry which 
threatens the public interest and which cries for correction by the Federal 
Government directly (S. 2325) or by the States through Federal funds under 
Federal direction as per section 8 of S. 2714? 

Quite to the contrary, all the history compiled on this subject points to an 
ever-increasing realization and assumption by industry of its legal and moral 
obligation for providing for the safety of employees. Surely the expressions of 
the President, of the Secretary of Labor, of the Chairman of the Coordinating 
Committee for the President’s Conference, are those of well-informed men who 
attest (1) to the progress constantly being made, (2) to the marvelous coopera- 
tion being manifested by industry and (3) to their optimism of the further 
success of the methods and techniques now being utilized. 

We have made these references to the general picture that prevails in in- 
dustry with respect to accident prevention efforts because it is a matter of 
public record, because it is current, and because the brewing industry has 
played an active role in furthering the cause of industrial safety. Respond- 
ing quickly to the President’s initial appeal in 1948 for intensification of acci- 
dent-prevention work by industry, the brewing industry launched an industry- 
wide safety campaign in 1948. Some indication of the success that has already 
been achieved can be obtained by reviewing our record for the past 4 years; 
as established by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
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1 Originally estimated at 22.5. 
* Estimated on basis of reports made available to us from employers who reported during 
all of 1951 and who made about 90 percent of the beer and ale sold in the United States. 
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These figures represent the rate at which disabling injuries occur during a 
million man-hours of employment. They reveal that the brewing industry has 
improved its injury experience by more than 42 percent since 1947. Moreover, 
because the attitude of our industry is that every injury that happens is one 
too many we have every reason to believe that our improvement will continue. 

The success of accident prevention work in the brewing industry is due to the 
premise on which our program is based. The employers in our industry both 
member and nonmember have assumed a responsibility for making jobs and 
working conditions safer because of the conviction that this is the right thing 
to do. The same spirit of competition which characterizes the business efforts 
of our employers is becoming increasingly evident in their accident-prevention 
work. Moreover, the pride of employers in our industry who receive annual 
awards from the foundation for outstanding safety performances is ample evi- 
dence of their determination of continuing the campaign against workers’ in- 
juries until the highest attainable degree of perfection is reached. We believe 
these motives of general concern over the well-being of employees, competition 
among employers for good records in individual plants, and pride of accom- 
plishment, all positive in character, are better adopted to get lasting results in 
accident prevention than are the Federal compulsory measures which are called 
for in S. 2325 and S. 2714. 

The performance of small companies, medium-sized companies, and large- 
sized companies indicates that all employers in our industry, if they receive a 
reasonable degree of cooperatiqn from their employees and from their local 
labor unions, will be able to reach standards in the protection of the safety and 
well-being of our employees that will actually exceed those that now prevail for 
persons who remain at home. 

It is our firm belief that the progress, which we have every right to expect, 
will continue if we can pursue the methods and techniques we are now utiliz- 
ing. The positive motivations which we mentioned above would be seriously 
retarded and, perhaps, destroyed if we were suddenly confronted by directives 
or regulations which in our humble opinion could not have the benefit of the 
high degree of expertism which our industry safety committee is now supply- 
ing. This committee consists of 10 outstanding full-time safety engineers, who 
are employed by sound, progressive companies in our industry and are appointed 
to the foundation’s committee by our board of directors. 

The foundation has had long experience and has gained the good will and 
confidence of its members, and of many other employers who are not members, 
in the industry. It would take a group of Federal inspectors (S. 2525) or State 
inspectors, federally trained (S. 2714) considerable time to learn what we 
have known for a long time, and since codes under S. 2325 would apparently 
be industry-wide, and under S. 2714 be required to meet standards prescribed 
by the United States Department of Labor, a code for our industry would, in 
justice, require so many qualifications and exceptions to accommodate local and 
sectional variations as to be considerably less effective than the accident-pre- 
vention work that is now being done voluntarily with such great success. 

The National Safety Council which stands preeminent in the field of accident- 
prevention work points to the accomplishments of the brewing industry in per- 
suading other industries to adopt some of our techniques and practices.. Several 
associations have patterned safety campaigns for their industries on ours. 
We cite this not as a boast but as proof that American industry is anxious to 
demonstrate its concern over the safety and well-being of its employees and 
is willing to share its knowledge and skill. In the field of accident prevention 
there is only one competition and that is for outstanding success in providing 
safe healthful employment. 

We see no need for legislation that would subject our industry to extensive 
and intensive Federal supervision whether directly as in S. 2325 or indirectly as 
in S. 2714. We have accepted the challenge of making jobs and conditions safer 
because of our conviction that those who work in the industry are entitled to the 
highest degree of protection that the employer can provide. We can point to 
compliments from the United States Department of Labor, from the President’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety, from the National Safety Council, from gov- 
ernors of States for improvement and for the amount of accident prevention 
work that is being done.’ We have the enthusiastic support of the labor unions? 


1 See letter to W. M. Aicher from Mr. Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
Ty. S. Denartment of Labor, dated Anril 27. 1951. See also letter to W. M. Atehor from 
Mr. William L. Connolly, President’s Conference on Indnstrial Safety, dated Anril 30, 1951. 

2See letter to William TL. Connolly from Mr. Karl Feller, international president, CIO 
Brewery Workers Union, dated February 21, 1952. 
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that represent our employees and their pledge of continued cooperation in the 
campaign that is being made against workers’ injuries. The United States 
Department of Labor and State departments of labor have been generous in 
their cooperation, and we have every right to look forward to continuing progress 
in the years to come. 

We have now attempted to establish the sincere, intelligent, and effective 
effort of large and important segments of industry to reduce the number of 
industrial injuries, and have commented specifically on the experience of the 
brewing industry. We have pointed to the extent and degree of cooperation 
demonstrated by industry at the Federal level in response to President Truman’s 
Conference on Industrial Safety, and we are pleased to add that four representa- 
tives of the brewing industry take active parts in the work of individual com- 
mittees of that conference. 

Those who have spent a long time in safety work and who have thought hard 
and long about the problem will agree that there are many complexities and that 
many accidents which at first glance might seem within the control of the em- 
ployer are actually well beyond his control. Consequently, any legislation of 
the scope contemplated in S. 2325 or S. 2714 would require action and investiga- 
tion not only at places of work but also in the homes of employees, in their 
places of recreation and amusement and just about everywhere else where 
workers gather. In that way only could all the causes be established before a 
remedy could be prescribed. And there is no assurance whatever that any 
remedy prescribed in pursuance of 8. 2825 gr S. 2714 would be applied as 
effectively as the remedies which the main parties concerned now voluntarily 
accept. Nor in our humble opinion has any great need been established for the 
stringent Federal control over accident prevention efforts through S. 2325 or for 
the subtler, but just as definite, Federal control called for in 8S, 2714. 

In section 2 (a) of S. 2714, one of the purposes of the bill would be “to promote 
the acceptance of such standards (of safe workplaces and practices)* in indus- 
try through the voluntary cooperation of management and labor.” This sounds 
fair enough but when there is coupled with such “promotion,” the right by the 
Federal Government to establish and maintain the personnel standards of the 
State agency and the all-important right of granting or withholding funds from 
any State, the pattern of ultimate Federal control of the program becomes 
apparent. The securing of “observance of State laws or regulations respecting 
safe workplaces and practices in industry” as an objective in section 2 (a) 
would be judged not according to State customs and conditions, but by a 
federally-trained inspector whose judgment must conform to Federal standards; 
otherwise, the supply of funds, and presumably his job, would cease to exist. 
It is for this reason that we register our opposition to S. 2714 as vigorously 
as we do against S. 2325. The latter is so stringent in its provisions for drastic 
control of a function which has traditionally been regarded by labor and 
management as the legal and moral obligation of employers‘ that we have not 
discussed any of its specific items. 

S. 2714 purports to vest the responsibility for bringing about a reduction in 
industrial injuries through State agencies, but the control of a State plan remains 
with the Federal Government. 

The full effect of the leadership and encouragement which have been given 
to industry, to labor, and to voluntary safety organizations by the President’s 
conference and the many governors’ conferences called pursuant thereto have 
certainly not been given an opportunity to develop. The work of our foundation 
will be reflected in the safety records of many State industrial aecident boards 
and commissions, and we are not alone in the interest that is being demonstrated 
in accident prevention work. 

The National Safety Council could attest to the number of trade associations 
that have become active in safety work since 1948. Hundreds of thousands 
of workers will benefit from that activity and every success story will inspire 
another association, another company to similar action. The powerful impact 
of annual safety conferences upon those who are attending in ever-increasing 
numbers and their influence, in turn, upon labor and industry in every section and 
industry of our country must not be overlooked. 

We applaud the impetus given to the safety movement by the President’s con- 
ference and to the encouragement of that program by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Here is an example of government at its best—encouraging 


3 Parentheses ours. 
See p. 2, No. 1, Labor Management Cooperation for Safety Bulletin No. 121, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 
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without controlling, guiding without dominating. And so effective was the 
approach of our Government that it tapped an unlimited well of good will in 
industry, in labor, and in State governments. That well has not run dry. It 


should not be abused through the enactment of legislation like 8S. 2325 or 5S. 2714. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 27, 1951. 
Mr. W. MICHAEL AICHER, 
Director of Employee Relations, 
United States Brewers Foundation Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. AtcHer: Thank you very much for your letter of April 28 and for the 
copy of your Safety Letter No. 12. 

The progress made by the brewing industry in reducing its injury frequency 
rate is indeed commendable, and I have no doubt that much of the credit for 
this achievement is due to the efforts of the United States Brewers Foundation 
for its efforts in stimulating interest in safety throughout the industry. I cer- 
tainly wish you continued success in your safety program. 

I am afraid that our final 1950 frequency and severity rate figures will not be 
ready for your convention on May 10. The reports for 1950 are still coming in 
and I doubt that we shall have them all before the end of May. After they are 
all in, it will still require some time to make the tabulations and complete the 
various computations. We would be glad to supply you with copies of the final 
report for distribution, but we cannot get them to you by May 10. 

Very truly yours, 
EWAN CLAGUE, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


Tne PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington 25, D. C., April 80, 1951. 
Mr. W. MICHAEL AICHER, ‘ 
Director, Employee Relations, 
United States Brewers Foundation, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. AtcHeR: I was delighted to receive your letter of April 23, telling of 
the outstanding record in industrial safety achieved by your foundation for the 
year 1950. It proves the fact that, when the problem of reducing accidents is 
wet with a forceful program, real results are forthcoming. 

The United States Brewers Foundation, Inc., is to be congratulated on its 
reduction of the injury frequency rate from 28.4 in 1949 to 22.5 in 1950. Your 
progress clearly shows that the brewing industry is conducting an outstanding 
program in the field of industrial accident reduction and could well be used as 
a pattern by other industries. 

We applaud your aim to reduce industrial accidents in the brewing industry 
50 percent by 1952. The President’s Conference on Industrial Safety wishes to 
take this opportunity to acknowledge a job well done. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. CONNOLLY, 
Chairman, Coordinating Committee. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1952. 
Re Department of Labor safety program. 
Mr. WILLIAM L, CONNOLLY, 
Director, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Connotiy: As you no doubt know, the undersigned, representing the 
Brewery Workers International Union, has been vitally interested and has 
participated to a certain extent in the President’s Conferences on Industrial Safety 
and subsequent meetings. 

We wish to advise at this time that a comprehensive and effective program has 
been instituted in the brewing industry by the United States Brewers Foundation. 
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This program received our endorsement and resulted from the interest created 
by the President’s conferences. We feel that the effectiveness of this program 
can be stepped up considerably if we can develop leadership at the local level 
which naturally would entail the schooling and training of individuals in safety 
consciousness. This brings up the direct purpose of my letter which in effect is 
an inquiry to determine whether or not safety study courses in conjunction with 
the Bureau of Labor Standards can be worked out in the major brewing centers 
throughout the Nation in cities such as New York City, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, etc., to name a few. If this is possible it naturally will 
entail « certain amount of preliminary work so that arrangements can be made 
with the representatives of the brewing industry, through the United States 
Brewers Foundation to affiliates in the respective areas and the members of our 
local unions. 

We are vitally interested in developing local leadership and safety conscious- 
ness among our members on a program similar to’ those that have worked out 
with considerable success for the United Auto Workers and the Communications 
Workers of America. 

May we hear from you at your convenience on the details of the plans already 
in operation? 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 


International President. 


Mr. Aicuer. I am William M. Aicher, United States Brewers 
Foundation, director of employee relations. 

Senator, in opposing S. 2325 and S. 2714, our position is that we 
do not believe that the record of accident prevention and the safety 
experience of American jndustry constitute the kind of wholesale 
abuse that calls for Federal intervention. 

We take the position that American industry has demonstrated, 
over the past 40 years, a wholesome and genuine concern over the wel- 
fare and well-being of employees in industry. We cite statements by 
men in Federal Government, including the President of the United 
States, made as recently as a year ago when they must have been well 
informed of the status of accident-prevention work by industry. 

Secretary of Labor Tobin applauded some 2,000 delegates at the 
1950 conference. Those delegates represented every State; I would 
guess most industries. Certainly the delegates had contacts, points 
of interest, with every State inthe Union. The response of those dele- 
gates was sincere and genuine in their determination to redouble their 
efforts back home and bring about a further reduction in industrial 
injuries. 

We have found, in our own industry, that it is not the State code 
or the Federal regulation which makes people want to do something 
about accident-prevention work. Safety is a way of life. It is a state 
of mind and an attitude. Until an employer and his employees want 
to be safe, and start acting and working with that attitude constantly 
in mind, nothing very st irtling will take place in their safety record. 

You and I are familiar with New York State. The number of State 
safety inspectors, the State code generally, I would guess, is as strin- 
gent as you probab ly would find among the States. And yet we find 
in New York State that the record of the brewing industry is not 
nearly what it ought to be. It is not as good, say, as our record is in 
some other States, where the enforcement code or the State code or the 
number of inspectors would be dwarfed by the number and skill of 
the inspectors, the times of inspection, that we know are made in New 
York State. 

Senator LeumMan. Would be what ? 
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Mr. Atcuer. Would be dwarfed. The number would be so much 
less. 

Senator Lenman. Yes. I did not get the word “dwarfed.” 

Mr. Atcuer. So we look for something else. We find that effective 
accident prevention work depends on many other factors: the type 
and kind of people, their attitude toward accident- prevention work, 
the attitude of labor unions that operate in an area or in a State. We 
know, Senator, that in Some States an international labor organization 
wholeheartedly in favor of accident-prevention work is stymied hope- 
lessly by the attitude of people on the local scene. 

Now, having pride in and loyalty to New York State, I didn’t intend 
by any of my previous rem: irks to throw asparagus on any other States. 
But the fact is there, that effective accident-prevention work does not 
depend upon the number of inspectors. Where we have a genuine and 
sincere interest on the part of employers and the labor organizations 
with both willing to give leadership to the people of the locals, we 
find that we have effective s safety control. But where we have one or 
the other element, or both, lacking, we believe that you could put a 
thousand more State safety inspectors on the payroll, and you might 
eliminate a few drastic abuses, but, sir, I do not believe that you would 
legislate away nearly so much as you would by intensifying the kind 
of work the United States Department of Labor has done since 1948, 
in conducting annual safety conferences and in promoting governors’ 
safety conferences among the several States. These conferences have 
aroused and stimulated good will and cooperation in every State of the 
Union, and have resulted in people going back home feeling safety 
and convinced of their moral obligation of acting as their brother’s 
keeper. 

I have read all of the labor men’s testimony, and much of it is 
impressive. But I don’t see, in their testimony, the kind of experience 
that comes from people who have tried to conduct a safety program, 
in an industry or in an individual plant. 

So our position is this: We know that in the brewing industry since 
1947 we have improved our accident experience by more than 43 per- 
cent. We are not proud of our record, but we are proud of what we 
are doing, and we think we will be proud of what the ultimate score will 
be. We think that through our kind of approach, in which we have 
been aided by State departments of labor, by governors of States, by 
international labor unions—that way we can accomplish the goal we 
all want. 

T also would like tosay this. Ifthe Department of Labor were here 
today asking for X million dollars more to intensify the kind of activ- 
ity which they touched off through the President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety, we would be here pleading with you to give it to 
them, because we think sincerely that is the way to do the job. 

Senator Lenman. Well, now, your industry is composed, generally, 
of pretty large units. 

Mr. Aicuer. No, Senator, we break up our aecident-prevention cam- 
paign and our safety contests into four groups. I am talking about 
employers now. We have in group A, employers of less than a hun- 
dred employees. And I would guess that we have in the industry some 
300 employers who are still operating brewers, and that probably 50 
percent of those would have a hundred employees and less; and then 
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another group, somewhere between a hundred and a thousand; and a 
very few, perhaps less than two dozen, that would have a thousand or 
more. 

Senator Lenman. I consider those pretty substantial units. Even 
a hundred is quite substantial. I know that a great deal has been 
done by employers. The cooperation of employers has been most use- 
ful, and certainly nobody would advocate lessening that close unison 
of employers with safety councils and safety engineers. But you talk 
now about large industry. There are in this country 2144 million very 
small units. Even the one with a manufacturing unit of less than a 
hundred men, can go ahead and spend a lot of money and a lot of effort 
and a lot of know-how in developing their safety programs. And 
they are doing it, I think, in many cases. 

But the little fellow employing two, three, or four men, cannot 
do that. And yet he requires just as much help from his State or the 
Government as the larger ones, possibly more. 

Now, the testimony shows that there are about 214 million of those 
small plants, which have no protection, no help really, except that 
which comes from governmental units. 

You have been familiar with the Labor Department of the State 
of New York? 

Mr. Arcuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Leuman. And they have cooperated with you. Do you 
think they have been helpful, or hurtful ? 

Mr. Aicuer. Senator, I don’t think that the Department of Labor 
has done one thing for our employers that has been nearly so effective 
as what the employers have done for themselves because they wanted 
to do something about their condition. 

Senator Lenman. You say since 1947. What did you do before 
that ? 

Mr. Aicuer. Floundered, mostly, for a number of reasons which I 
would be glad to explain. 

Senator Leuman. And through whom did the inspiration come for 
your more enlightened program since 1947? 

Mr. Arcuer. I would say largely from a group of employers in the 
State of Wisconsin, who showed, by what they did in their work, in 
their operations, to the rest of the industry that it could be done by 
everyone else. 

Senator Lenman. That is very useful. But were they not inspired, 
too. by their State labor department ? 

Were you not inspired by these conferences, which were called by 
the Federal Labor Department and by the President of the United 
States? 

Mr. Atcner. Yes. I think the encouragement given by a man like 
Voyta Warbetz, the commissioner in Wisconsin, a man sincere and 
intelligent in this work, I think the leadership he gave was inspira- 
tional to them. I don’t believe it was in the enforcement of a code. 
If you have ever heard Voyta Wrabetz talk, you know his strength 
is not in codes and inspections. It is in his feeling for people. He has 
seen a parade of workers who have been injured. And when he ad- 
dresses a group of employers, he inspires them to do something about 
safety far and beyond the simple observance of a code. He knows that 
a guard might be placed around a machine, but some fool may, never- 
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theless, run around it and jump into the machine. But if all the work- 
ers will respond to the employer’s desire to run a safe plant, everyone 
of them becomes an inspector and the plant becomes safe. 1 like to 
think of it this way, Senator. I like to think that my own home is a 
little plant. I have tried to stop my wife for a number of years from 
lighting a cigarette by turning on the gas flame and bending down 
over it. And I hope that the good Lord will help me convince her of 
the danger that is involved before she learns it by having all her hair 
burned off. But I don’t think any State inspector could make me do 
anything about getting her to change her frame of mind. She seems to 
think it isa safe way of lighting a cigarette. 

Senator LeuMan. I share your hope that your wife is going to keey 
her hair. But nobody for a moment claims that any amount of gov- 
ernmenta!| inspec tion or safety programs is going to eliminate com- 
pletely the risk that comes from human failures. Certainly not. 

Many have testified against Federal interference or Federal op- 
eration which would be set up under S. 2325, but you are the first one 
who has said that the intervention of State labor departments and 
the promulgation of regulations and rules and procedures and in- 
spection are not useful. And you, yourself, said that you did not do 
much before 1947. That is quite recent. 

I have seen what has happened in the last 30 years—I have been 
interested in this subject for that length of time and probably longer- 
the progress that has been made, at least in my own State, through 
intelligent administration of the State labor departme nt. And while 
I certainly applaud any voluntary cooperation by industry and by 


labor, and I do not think that you ean get a wholly successful pro- 
gram without that cooperation, I do not think you can do without a 
State labor department, and I think the better it is administered, the 
more fully it is administered, in the interest of industry and the 
worker, the better off we are going to be. 


There has been testimony here this morning that in one great State 
there is only about 15 cents a worker spent on inspection. We know 
that in many of the States they have not got the means to inspect. 
more than a third or a quarter of their plants each year. And we 
know that the incidence of accidents, regardless of what has happened 
n your industry, which I have no doubt is a very enlightened industry, 
and whose product I like very much, has not decreased in the last 3 to 4 
years. It hi as decreased in the last 30 vears, of course, but that was due, 
I think, to the more intelligent and better and more strict supervision 
and regulation by the State labor departments in cooperation with the 
Federal Labor Department. 

Mr. Arcuer. Senator, my point is this. I do not want to leave the 
wrong impression. A State safety inspector might step in and correct 
an obvious and glaring condition. But the impression I want to leave, 
is that a Federal representative or State safety inspector who is able 
to inspire the more comprehensive accident prevention work is doing 
the job that has to be done. 

Senator Leuman. Leadership, of course, is the most important 
thing in any activity. And judging by your description of the 
State labor commissioner in Wisconsin, whom I admire very greatly, 
and assuming your description is accurate, I wish we had more like 
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him in this country, not only in this activity but in others. But you 

‘annot always count on that kind of leadership. You have to arm 
- that leader with the weapons by which he can carry out the regulations 
and rules that may be necessary. 

They may not be necessary in your particular industry. 

Mr. Aicuer. But they would tend to apply to those who were doing 
an effective job and to those who were not: and one of our fears is 
that a regulation or a code, in its attempted coverage of all industry, 
would require so many qualifications and so many ch: anges of existing 
practices as to impair some of the effective work that is ‘bei ing done by 
people voluntarily—— 

Senator Lenman. There is no danger of that under S. 2714, no 
danger whatever. The Federal Government does not intend to go into 
the administration of the State labor departments. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is not going to insist upon a State activity except in connec- 
tion with grants-in-aid. 

The autonomy of the State labor departments will be just exactly 
as great as it is today. If they want grants-in-aid, they will have 
to submit programs, which will have to have the approval ‘of the Fed- 
eral Government. It is no different from what we are doing in educa- 
tion and health and soil conservation and agriculture. It is exactly 
the same. 

Mr. Atcuer. You do not believe, then, that the intention is to operate 
somewhat similar to the Walsh-Healey Act, whereby the Federal 
Government would set standards. 

Senator. Leyman. Under 8. 2714 they would not set standards. The 
standards would be worked out by the State labor departments and 
submitted for approval, of course, to the Federal Government. And 
the State could not get the grant-in-aid unless the program was sub- 
mitted. That is true with every one of our activities, where the Fed- 
eral Government gives grants-in-aid. And I have not seen many of 
the States in doubt as to the value of grants-in-aid in agriculture and 
health and soil conservation and many other activities. 

From 1935 to 1945 or 1947, let us say, how much did the incidence 
of accidents, industrial accidents, change, in that period ¢ 

Mr. Aicuer. We were up to about 45, 44 or 45, disabling injuries per 
million man-hours. 

Senator LenmMan. How much? 

Mr. Aicuer. Forty-four or forty-five. 

Senator Lenman. In whi: at year / 

Mr. Arcuer. In 1944. By 1947, that figure was 38, I believe. And 
at the end of 1951, on the best figures that we have available, we were 
down to about 21. 

Senator Lenman. That is a very fine showing. But it did go down 
from 44 to 47 or 48. 

Mr. Arcner. There is this to be said for the brewing industry. You 
also are familiar with its history. Here was an industry which was 
disenfranchised overnight, and during the years between 1918 and 
1933, when other industries were making tremendous progress in 
accident prevention, the brewing industry was by law dormant, out 
of business. Then it sprung up again, in many ways a new indus 
try, overnight, with a tremendous demand for its produet, operating 
very often in plants and under conditions that certainly would have 
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been far different if the industry had been permitted to keep pace 
with other industries during 1918 to 1933. 

Those were the years of the depression. Then mobilization and 
World War IT, during which time very little could be done in the way 
of new equipment or “modernization of plant. Then the years 1‘ 46, 
1947, and 1948, and our start as an industry in accident-prevention 
work. After World War II, some of the less able employers dropped 
out. Those who remained in the industry spent enormous sums on 
new equipment and modernization of plant. And that obviously pro- 

vided a field and a culture in which accident-prevention work and 
leadership was more possible. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you very much indeed. 

Mr. Arcuer. Thank you. 

Senator Leuman. Mr. Morris? 

I wonder whether you, too, could submit your statement / 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS D. MORRIS, ASSISTANT TO THE CHAIRMAN, 
NEW YORK SHIPPING ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Yes; I will, Senator. I realize you are pressed for 
time. 

We have been down for 3 days of hearings, and this was our fourth 
one. We were down on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of last 
week, sir. 

Senator Lenman. I only make this observation, because I would 
not want you to think you had not been treated with proper considera- 


tion. Mr. Meiklejohn said you were unable to appear until today. 

Mr. Morris. You perhaps misunderstood what I meant, Senator. 
I was going to say that we have included in this statement references 
to the three previous hearings held last week. If it can be filed, I 
have just a few separate remarks I would like to make to you that 
have resulted from discussion brought out by you at these hearings. 

I also would like to bring to your attention, sir, that I have with 
me, Mr. Arthur H. Schenk, vice president of the Jarka Corp., who 
are the world’s largest stevedores, and he is free to your committee if 
you have any questions you would like to ask him, sir. 

One thing which seems to have been made a great deal of in these 
discussions is the question of cost per worker of safety programs or 
safety legislation or regulation. I should like to suggest, Senator 
Lehman, that caution be applied in applying those figures. And 
I say that for this reason. 

A well-designed safety program in an industrial plant can be quite 
economical and quite inexpensive. Many factors enter into that, 
primarily the cooperation of the workers and the skill with which the 
program was designed. It is perfectly conceivable to me, and I think 
to other people who have had experience in safety, that you might 
have a plant of 3,000 workers for which you employ possibly 1 safety 
engineer. That is perfectly conceivable. Also, 1f you extend cost per 
worker too broadly, you might tend to forget how that cost is applied 
per an individual worker. In other words, there m: iy be many people 
ina State employed in what are generally recognized as least hazardous 
industries. And you may, and properly so, “direct your safety pro- 
gram toward the more hazardous occupations, expending more per 
worker there than in the less hazardous. 
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Actually, therefore, the attention that is being paid per worker is 
being applied where it should be applied. But where you compare 
the attention being applied to all the workers, it looks as though every- 
one is getting but a little bit. I think the secret is to put it where 
it is needed. 

Senator Lenman. I realize that. But we, of course, have been us- 
ing these figures only as a very vague yardstick. 

‘When you find State after State spending only 9 cents per worker 
in this safety prevention program, even assuming that what you have 
said is correct, it seems to me it is a completely inadequate and rather 
shocking and startling amount. 

Of course, I mean, assuming that more has to be spent in certain in- 
dustries than in others, the amount is so little, so tragically little, that 
certainly it would not make much difference. 

Mr. Morris. Well, sir, for the sake of extending the argument on 
that, if I agree that 9 cents is much too little to be spending, which 
I am perfectly willing to agree to, I do not think it necessarily fol- 
lows that spending $6 million more is going to make it any better. Un- 
less the program is designed properly, and unless the application of 
safety is done by skillful men, the $6 million can go down the drain 
without preventing an accident. 

Senator Lenman. There is no doubt at all about it. 

But you have a situation where it is not a question of whether the 
program is ee by men of skill or men lacking skill, but 
rather one of no men, or two and three inspectors in a great State. 

Now, I will have to recess this hearing for a little while, 

That was a quorum call, and I have to get to the floor. 

I will try to get back just as soon as I can. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Lenman. Will you continue ? 

Mr. Morris. I have very few further remarks, Senator. 

Senator Leuman. I am sorry to have had to interrupt you. 

Mr. Morris. That is quite understandable, sir. 

In the stevedoring industry, in the port of Greater New York, we 
have established, effective April 1, an accident prevention bureau 
known as the New York Shipping Association Safety Bureau. It will 
have in its employ four very able men. I refer to it in my paper 
somewhat more completely. 

But following out some of the questions that you have asked, we 
feel in our industry in the port of New York that it is an operational 
function of the employer to have a safe operation in his business. In 
other words, we feel that safety is his responsibility. And we feel that 
such an attitude should generally be held by industry throughout the 
country. 

And we think that the Federal Government has at present the pres- 
tige and the authority, even if not perhaps contained in existing legis- 
lation, to emphasize that attitude among employers, and to cause them 
to take effective steps to set up safety programs where the President 
of the United States or the Secretary of Labor feels that such steps 
should be taken. 

I attended the President’s Industrial Safety Conferences here as a 
member and delegate. Unfortunately, I had to resign because of 
additional work. But I feel that those conferences in themselves 
were an incentive to various industries to look to their record and see 
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what they should do. And I feel that the Secretary of Labor, in a 
manner similar to that which he used when there was a question of 
increasing the security on the water front throughout the country, he 
invited down here representatives of labor and of industr y and of the 
Coast Guard to set up a voluntary cooperative means of policing the 
water front until such time as legislation could be gotten through and 
the function could be performed Dy the Coast Guard. 

I can say that our industry cooperated immediately and very effec- 
tively with the Department in setting that up. 

I think, and I am speaking now of my own view, that similar means 
could be brought to bear to have an industrial safety program set 
up or improved in shege: industries where the Department of Labor 
feels they should be set up or made more effective. 

I might say that apparently Senator Humphrey had the same idea 
when he referred to his bill as a “ catalytic agent.” I think it might be 
considered as such, and probably has been by some industries. 

On the question of small industry, safety men seem to feel that their 
knowledge and their skill gained through the years is not their own 
private property. Most industries who have their own safety pro- 
grams feel the same way. They are happy to give their safety lessons 
to anyone else. 

In our industry, the stevedoring industry, in the port of Greater 

New York, many of our large stevedoring contractors have elaborate 
and very effective safety programs. They *y would not hesitate at any 
time to pass on their safety knowledge to any one of their competitors 
who might request help in establishing a safety parer. 

The program that will be set up under the New York Shipping 
Association, in order to fill out your list of those costs as they apply to 
workers, will be in excess of one dollar per worker. 

Now, that represents only the association’s activities. On top of 
that, the employers of by far the largest percentage of the employees, 
have their own safety programs, and are themselves spending money 
for safety. And, in addition, are the loss-prevention budgets of the 
insurance carriers. 

I think in conclusion, Senator, I will say that we feel that 2325 and 
2714 are not necessary; that industry can do the job itself; that the 
Federal Government can see that they do do it. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Morris is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS D. Morris, ASSISTANT TO THE CHAIRMAN, New YorkK 
SHIPPING ASSOCIATION 


The New York Shipping Association is an unincorporated association with 
its office at SO Broad Street, New York City. The association has approximately 
175 members comprised of the owners, operators, and agents for oceangoing 
vessels, contracting stevedores, contracting marine carpenters, and other em- 
ployers engaged in activities in which water-front labor is employed. The 
members of the association represent in excess of 95 percent of the “deepwater” 
employer interests employing longshore labor and affiliated crafts at the port 
of Greater New York. The activities of the association are devoted largely to 
the negotiation of labor agreements between its members and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association (A. F. of L.) for the entire port of Greater New 
York and vicinity. 

The New York Shipping Association, representing a group of employers, 
has no quarrel with the safety objectives of S. 2325 and S. 2714. The members 
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of the association are very conscious of the significance of the prevention of 
personal injury to their employees; they are aware of this significance not 
only from the humane point of view but also as an economic factor in promoting 
the continuity of employment and efficiency of operation. Unquestionably the 
heavy burden of accident occurrence falls on the worker who suffers personal 
injury and whose very livelihood is at stake. 

As far back as 1939 maritime employers in the port of New York were aware 
that their interests and those of their men would be furthered by industry-wide 
efforts in the safety field. In 1939 the Maritime Safety Code was published by 
the Maritime Association of the Port of New York. It covered stevedoring and 
freight-handling operations and included all direct and incidental cargo-han 
dling and stevedoring operations aboard ship, on the dock and on lighters. Its 
purpose was to encourage “safety consciousness” in the minds of all concerned 
and to recommend safe working rules to avoid the more important hazards. 
The code was accepted and used by the industry in its battle to reduce accidents 
and proved to be an effective weapon. However, with the passage of time and 
with greater mechanization in the industry, it became apparent that the code 
should be revised. After many weeks of research and study, a revised Maritime 
Safety Code was promulgated October 1, 1950. This revised Maritime Safety 
Code has now been accepted in whole or in part by all ports on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. 

The text of the revised Safety Code has been published serially in the Long 
shore News, issued monthly by the International Longshoremen’s Association 
(A. F. of L.), and by this means is receiving the widest possible circulation 
among longshoremen employed in the port of Greater New York and elsewhere 
on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 

In order to advance further the purposes of the Maritime safety code, a joint 
standing safety committee has been set up by the New York Shipping Association, 
the Maritime Association of the Port of New York, and the insurance under 
writers. Mr. Arthur H. Schenk, vice president of the Jarka Corp., who is chair 
man of the joint committee, is here with me this morning. This joint commit- 
tee issues a monthly letter to all water-front employers outlining a pertinent 
topic for discussion at regular safety meetings of supervisory personnel. I can 
advise you that these meetings have proved highly effective and beneficial. At 
tached to this statement is a copy of the New York Shipping Association’s re- 
port No. 671 which lists the safety subjects promulgated during 1951. 

The latest achievement of the joint standing safety committee has been one 
that required much thought and planning, namely the creation of a safety bu 
reau organized under the New York Shipping Association, and known as the 
New York Shipping Association Safety Bureau. The object of this bureau is 
threefold: (1) To reduce accidents, (2) to develop and promote safety educa 
tion programs, (8) to prepare accident statistics. 

This bureau will be port-wide in the scope of its operations and will function 
for the benefit of men employed by over 95 percent of employers of longshoremen 
and other related crafts in the port. This bureau cannot be expected to accom- 
plish any miracles in a short space of time nor do we expect it to be able to 
eliminate all accidents. 

The bureau begins functioning on April 1, 1952, and has as its staff a safety 
director and three fieldmen together with the necessary office personnel. The 
men chosen for this work have been carefully selected and are known to have had 
broad experience in general stevedoring and terminal operations. It is the 
purpose of the director and his fieldmen, through their sincerity of effort and 
diplomatic approach, to coordinate effectively safety efforts by the employer and 
employees in this port. Each fieldman is assigned to certain geographic areas in 
the port of Greater New York and his function will be to visit the operations 
within his area, to talk with a designated member of the operating staff of the 
employer, and to attend as many of the pier safety meetings held by the employer 
as possible. He is to assist the employer in planning safety meetings and to ren- 
der whatever cooperation is possible in order to drive home the lessons of safe 
practices that have been selected for the monthly safety topic. He will also 
prepare reports with respect to the operations he visits and these reports can 
then be reviewed by the director of the safety bureau. From these submitted 
reports and from accident statistics reported to the bureau by employers and 
their insurance underwriters, certain standards and procedures can be adopted 
port-wide, and the lessons in safety of one employer can be made available for 
the benefit of all. 
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Having reviewed the safety efforts of the various employers connected with the 
stevedoring industry in the port of New York, it becomes apparent that those 
employers have considered accident prevention the primary responsibility of 
their own industry. They feel that with the cooperation of their employees, 
they are best-fitted to design safe practices and equipment, and prescribe safety 
codes and regulations. No Government official or employee, whether State or 
Federal, will be better prepared, or even as well prepared, for safety adminis- 
tration within an industry than the men selected by each industry itself and 
trained within its specialized operations. 

Certainly the stevedoring industry, considering itself primarily responsible 
for the prevention of industrial accidents to its employees, could not support or 
endorse a bill the declared policy of which reads as follows, and I quote from 
section 2 (b) of S. 2325: 

“(b) it is hereby declared to be the policy of this act, through the exercise 
by Congress of its power to regulate commerce among the several States and 
with foreign nations, to correct and eliminate unsafe and unhealthful conditions 
of employment in industries which are engaged in the production of goods for 
commerce or in any other activity affecting interstate and foreign commerce 
and for this purpose to establish means for ascertaining the existence of harm- 
ful and deleterious conditions and developing remedial devices, processes, and 
safeguards, for promoting the utilization thereof and for developing and promul- 
gating for industries safety and health codes having the force of law.” 

The members of the New York Shipping Association have developed their safety 
bureau in the same logical manner that any well-conducted business enterprise 
develops new approaches, methods, or techniques. They do not need a Govern- 
ment bureau to design or regulate their safety endeavors, nor do they want the 
costs of safety administration defrayed by means of grants-in-aid as would result 
if S. 2714 were enacted in law. Safety is looked upon by these employers as an 
integral part of their business operations to be paid for in the same manner as 
other operational expenses. They have committed themselves to a substantial 
contribution for the establishment and operation of the New York Shipping Asso-. 
ciation Safety Bureau. They would logically assume, therefore, that other indus- 
tries would make similar provisions, Furthermore, they believe that the Federal 
and State Government at present have sufficient means at hand to persuade such 
industries to undertake safety measures similarly in their own behalf. Senator 
Humphrey apparently had such a thought in mind when he used the term 
“catalytic agent” when discussing S. 2325 at the hearings on Tuesday, March 25, 
1952. 

The members of the association appreciate the assistance that the United 
States Department of Labor has rendered to the industry by the development and 
dissemination of visual safety educational material. Likewise, safety statistics 
published by the Department have been helpful. These things should be con- 
tinued, improved upon, and increased and enlarged where circumstances so indi 
cate. But the tail is wagging the dog when it is planned that another bureau be 
established under the United States Department of Labor “to correct and elimi- 
nate unsafe and unhealthful conditions of employment in industries which are 
engaged in the production of goods for commerce or in any other activity affect- 
ing interstate or foreign commerce.” (S. 2325, sec. 2 (b)). The view was borne 
out by one of the officials of the United States Department of Labor in his testi- 
mony given before this committee on Monday, March 24, 1952, in response to 
questions by Senator Lehman. Mr. William L. Connally, Director of the Bureau 
of Labor Standards stated in effect that 1,000 safety engineers would be required 
to carry out the purpose of S. 2325, and that even with that number of engineers 
he could just begin “to scratch the surface” of industrial accident prevention. 

The New York Journal-American as recently as Tuesday, March 25, 1952, in an 
editorial comments as follows: 

“But also, it is a fact that Federal grants-in-aid to the States is becoming an 
increasing menace to the State and local government, as well as a direct incentive 
to State extravagance.” 

Senator Lehman has been concerned at these hearings with a corollary of this 
idea. On Monday of last week he very properly raised the question whether 
Federal grants-in-aid might not cause the various States receiving such grants 
to reduce their own State expenditures for safety. 

In conclusion, therefore, we submit that the safety measures adopted by the 
members of the New York Shipping Association set a definite pattern that can 
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readily be followed by other industries. The enactment, therefore, of 8. 2825 
and S. 2714 is unnecessary. The adoption by industries generally of measures 
similar to those which have been described will eliminate the necessity for the 
costly establishment and operation of additional Government bureaus, but will 
provide effective safeguards for the industrial employees of this Nation in which 
interests this committee has so diligently labored. If, however, in the con- 
sidered opinion of this committee, S. 2325 and/or S. 2714 must be enacted, we 
respectfully suggest that such amendments be made as will render the legislation 
inapplicable to the maritime and allied industries. 
New YORK SHIPPING ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., January 7, 1952. 

Report No. 671. 

MArkiTiMe SAFety Cope (Revisep), Port oF NEW YORK AND VICINITY 

PORT-WIDE SAFETY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM (REFERENCE REPORT NO. 662) 

It is recommended by the joint standing safety committee that the port-wide 
safety meeting, subject 13, for January 1952, shall be a general review of all 
1951 subjects, which for your convenience are listed below : 

Subject No. 1—Introduction 

Subject No. 2—Dock Operations 

Subject No. 3—Preparation and Rigging: Part 1 

Subject No. 4—Preparation and Rigging: Part 2 

Subject No. 5—Motor Vehicle Operations: Traffic Planning and Automotive 

Kquipment 

Subject No. 6—Preparation and Rigging and Making Up and Breaking Down 

Drafts, etc. 

Subject No. 7—(6 months’ review) 
Subject No. S—Making Up and Breaking Down Drafts, ete., and Hoisting and 

Landing Drafts 
Subject No. 9—Stowing Cargo 
Subject No. 10—Accidents Incurred in Stowing Cargo 
Subject No. 11—First Aid and Hygiene 
Subject No. 12—Reporting and Investigating Accidents 

In addition, it is suggested that each employer-member review its individual 
1951 accident record. 

J. V. Lyon, Chairman. 


Senator Leuman. Mr. Souby ? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES M. SOUBY, GENERAL SOLICITOR, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Mr. Sousy. Mr. Chairman, my name is James M. Souby. I am 
general solicitor of the Association of American Railroads, which is 
a voluntary association composed of what are known as class I rail- 
roads. Its members operate about 95 percent of the total mileage of 
all class 1 railroads in the United States, and their annual revenues 
generally amount to about 95 percent of the total revenues of all class I 
railroads. I am appearing here in behalf of that association and its 
members. My testimony will be directed entirely to S. 2325. 

The railroads take no position with respect to the merits of S. 2325 
other than as the measure would apply to them. They do insist, how- 
ever, that as applied to them it proposes legislation which is not only 
uncalled for but which would be decidedly unwise. It would result 
In an unnecessary and undesirable multiplication of Federal agencies 
dealing with the same subject matter and would lead inevitably to 
conflict and confusion with respect to a matter which, of all matters, 
‘alls for unified and consistent treatment. 

Unlike industry in general, the railroads long have been subject to 
rigid regulation at the hands of the Federal Government designed to 
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increase the safety of their operations and the health and well-being 
of their employees. A large part of the United States Code is ti aken 
up with the statutes providing such regulations. I shall refer to only 
some of the more important of these measures. 

The Safety Appliance Acts, codified in sections 1 to 15 of title 45 
of the United States Code, require that all locomotives operated in 
interstate commerce shall be equipped with power brakes and appli- 
ances for operating the train-brake system so as not to require brake- 
men to use the common hand-operated brake; require all cars to be 
equipped with automatic couplers so as to make it unnecessary for 
men to go between the ends of cars in coupling; require all cars to 
have grab irons and hand holds for greater security to men in coupling 
and uncoupling them; and require that all cars be equipped with draw 
bars of a standard height prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and with secure hand brakes, sill steps, ladders, and running 
boards whicl: conform to standards prescribed by the Commission. 

The Ash Pan Act, which is codified in sections 17 to 21 of title 45 of 
the United States Code, requires that all locomotives be supplied with 
ash pans that can be dumped and cleaned without the necessity of any 
employee going under the locomotive. It is also made the duty of the 
Commission to enforce the provisions of that act. 

The so-called Locomotive Inspection Act, codified in sections 22 
of title 45 of the United States Code, makes it unlawful for a railroad 
to use or permit to be used on its line any locomotive which does not 
conform, both as to its condition and as to all its appurtenances, to 
standards prescribed by the Commission to insure its operation without 
unnecessary peril to life or limb. It provides for the appointment by 
the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, of a Director 
of Locomotive Inspection and two Assistant Directors of Locomotive 
Inspection, who shall have general superintendence of the 50 loco- 
motive inspectors for which the act specifically provides and the ad- 
ditional ones which it authorizes. The Director and his two assistants 
are required to work in cooperation with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which ken the duty of appointing the inspectors. The 
function of these inspectors, of course, is to keep a check on all rail- 
roads and report any failures to comply with the requirements of the 
act and any orders made by the Commission thereunder. 

In the exercise of the authority conferred on it by this statute as 
construed by the Supreme Court (Napier v. A. C. LZ. R. R. Co., 272 
U. S. 605: United States v. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., 293 U.S. 4 34), 
the Commission has required all locomotives to be equipped with 
suitable cab curtains to protect the occupants against bad weather 
conditions. It has required that locomotives be equipped with auto- 
matic firebox doors to conserve the health of firemen by protecting 
them from exposures to extremes of heat and cold, and to add to their 
safety in the event of explosions in the firebox, It has required loco- 
motives over a certain size to be provided with mechanical stokers to 
relieve firemen of the burden of firing them by hand. It has required 
the equipment of locomotives with what is known as the power-reverse 
gear to relieve the engineer from possible overexertion in reversing 
his engine. 

Under section 25 of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S. C. 26) 
the Commission is given authority to require any railroad to install 
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on all or any part of its line the block-signal system, interlocking 
devices, automatic train stop, train-control and cab-signal devices, 
or other similar appliances, methods, and systems intended to pro- 
mote the safety of railroad operation. It has exercised such authority 
in a number of instances. 

Under what is commonly known as the Transportation of Explo- 
sives Act, which is codified in sections 831-835 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, the Commission prescribes regulations governing the 
transportation of explosives and other dangerous articles. 

‘’here is also the Hours of Service Act (45 U. S. C. 61-64), making 
it unlawful for any railroad to require or permit any employee engaged 
in connection with the movement of a train to be or remain on duty for 
more than 16 consecutive hours, and then requiring at least 10 consecu- 
tive hours off duty before he can be 1 ress or permitted again to go 
on duty. In the case of telegraph operators and train dispatchers, 
much shorter maximum periods of duty are prescribed. 

It will be noted that these statutes deal with their subject matter in 
two ways. In some instances, as in the case of power brakes, auto- 
matic couplers, ashpans and hours of service, the statutes themselves 
prescribe the standards to be observed. In other instances, as in the 
case of locomotives and appliances in general, block signals and trans- 
portation of explosives, the prescription of standards is delegated to 
a subordinate agency of the Congress. It is particularly worthy of 
note that in all instances this delegation is to the same agency and 
not to a variety of agencies. 

While the statutes to which I have referred by no means exhaust the 
list of those dealing with railroad safety and the health and well-being 
of railroad employees, they are sufficient to disclose beyond question 
that, so far as the railroads are concerned, the field sought to be occu- 
pied by S. 2325 is already well covered by existing Federal legislation. 
Since the bill does not purport to repe val this existing legislation, its 
enactment, without exempting the railroads from its coverage, would 
result in a multiplication of the agencies dealing with the same subject 
matter, with all the confusion and conflict which such a situation would 
inevitably bring about, to say nothing of the unnecessary waste of 
public funds. In other words, it would create another of the very 
sort of situations which it was the aim of the Hoover Commission to 
eliminate. 

For this reason, if the bill is to be enacted, the railroads urge that 
they be exempted from its coverage. 

Senator Lesman. Thank you very much, Mr. Souby. 

That isa very valuable memorandum, and I can assure you that when 
we take up the bill it will be studied. 

Mr. Sousy. I made it short, Mr. Chairman, because I felt that the 
considerations to which I referred were so conclusive that there wasn’t 
any need in going into any elaborate presentation. 

Senator Lenman. You are taking no position on 5. 2714, though ¢ 

Mr. Sousy. Because of the legisl: tive situation to which I have re- 
ferred, the extent to which the States exercise any control over rail- 
road safety is very limited, so that our interest in that bill would be 
largely from the st: indpoint merely of general taxpayers, or from the 
standpoint of any citizen. We regard it as very undesirable legisla- 
tion, however. Personally, I lean toward the exercise by the States 
more and more of their own authority, and I would regret to see any 
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further invasion of that by the Federal Government. I particularly 
dislike to see the States bribed to give up more and more of their own 
authority. 

Senator Lenman. They would not be giving up any of their 
authority. 

Mr. Sousy. They would be obligating themselves to comply with 
standards that were prescribed here in Washington for them. 

Senator Lenman. That is your personal position; not as repre- 
senting the association ? 

Mr. Sousy. That is my personal position. 

Senator LEHMAN. Thank you very much. 

That concludes the list of witnesses. 

I want to put into the record: 

A letter from Senator Earle C. Clements, enclosing a letter from 
the en of Industrial Relations of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky ; 

A letter and memorandum from the Manufacturing Chemists’ As- 
sociation, Ine. ; 

A letter from the American Farm Bureau Federation ; 

A letter and memorandum from the National Association of Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies; 

A letter from the New York State Chapter, Inc., of the Associated 
General Contractors of America; 

A letter from the Building Industry Employers of New York State; 
and 

A letter from the California State Federation of Labor. 


ye 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
March 28, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health, Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, LD. ¢ 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Would you please have the attached letter from 
Commissioner Edwin C. Willis, Department of Industrial Relations, Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, made a part of the hearings on 8, 2714. 

This brings you cordial good wishes and kind personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARLE ©, CLEMENTS. 


COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 
DEPARTMENT Or INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, 
Frankfort, Ky., March 24, 1952. 
Hon. EARLE C,. CLEMENTS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR CLEMENTS : With further reference to our letter of March 13 and 
your answer of March 17 we herewith below submit a statement in behalf of 
Senate bill 2714. Senate bill 2714, among other things, provides for financial 
assistance to the several State industrial relations departments in formulating 
and carrying out an adequate industrial safety program. 

The Department of Industrial Relations of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
is in dire need of a much better industrial safety prorram. With some finan ‘al 
assistance it could be improved to a great extent. Because of the recent wide- 
spread industrialization of Kentucky such a program is essent.ai. Lit is necessary 
that Kentucky begin at once a good State industrial safety program. 

At the present time Kentucky has the following program in effect: 

The personnel of the wage and hour division of this department (numbering 
10) is concerned with inspection work. This imspection work covers three fields, 
namely, wage-hour, child labor and safety. In other words, our inspectors have 
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a three-fold inspection to do every time they enter a business or industrial estab- 
lishment. Because of a small budget the Department has not been able to secure 
personnel trained in safety inspection work. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 15,783 industrial accidents were 
reported to the Workmen’s Compensation Board. This was an increase of 849 
as compared to the previous fiscal year. Eighty-one of the accidents proved fatal 
in the last fiscal year. 

It should be noted that the above numbered industrial accidents were those that 
were reported to the Workmen’s Compensation Board. There were probably 
thousands of accidents that the board had no record of because they were not 
reported. These unreported accidents occur in employments not operating under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act and also in industries operating under the act 
and failing to report such accidents. There is no investigative program to find 
out about such unreported accidents and injuries. 

During the past year, the department of industrial relations, in cooperation 
with the United States Department of Labor, conducted five safety training 
courses. These courses of training (1 week's tenure each) were very basic in 
nature. The personnel of our staff who took these courses were those who inspect 
for violations and compliance of the wage-hour, child labor and safety statutes. 

A small expenditure of Federal funds would be of great help to the Kentucky 
program. We earnestly request the Senate committee now studying this bill to 
give it a favorable report. 

Very truly yours, 
EpwIn C. WILLIS, Commissioner. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS’ ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1952. 
Subject : S. 2714, to authorize grants in aid to the States in the administration 
of the industrial safety laws. 
The Honorable Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: This association, representing over 90 percent of the 
tonnage of chemicals produced in the United States, opposes enactment of 
S. 2714, the Murray bill, as well as S. 2325, the Humphrey bill. We are attaching 
hereto a statement outlining our views in detail which we respectfully request 
be made a part of the hearing record of your subcommittee. 

It has come to our attention that certain information presented before your 
Subcommittee on Health indicates that the year 1951 was considerably worse 
from the standpoint of industrial safety than prior years. This is certainly 
not the case in the chemical industry as attested by the following table which 
sets forth statistics for a 5-year period as reported to this association by its 
member firms under our industrial injury experience reporting service, which 
is compiled according to American Standards Association methods: 

1947 1948 1949 1950 


Total hovrs of exposure (in millions 479.8 523. 6 541.6 575.8 
Total disablin juries 3, 343 3, 334 2, 621 2, (30 


Total days charged (in thousands 373.9 551. 1 351. 1 423.5 
Frequency rate i 6. 94 6. 37 4. 84 4. 56 
Severity rate thai 0.78 1. 06 0.65 0.73 


From the foregoing table you will note that insofar as total hours of exposure 
are concerned, the summation for 1951 is considerably greater than that for 
1950 or previous years. At the same time, the frequency rate of 4.85 accidents 
per million man hours of exposure is only slightly above the 1950 figure of 4.56. 
Both years are substantially under frequency rate records for prior years, indi- 
cating that the accident trend in the chemical industry has been consistently 
downward and that the slight increase for 1951 is not sufficient to be a cause 
of issue. We point out further that for the first two months of 1952, the fre- 
quency rate of our members decreased to 3.86. 

It would be appreciated, and we respectfully request, that this letter, as well 
as the attached statement, be made a part of your hearing reeord. 
Very truly yours, 

M. F. Crass, Jr., 
Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS’ ASSOCTATION, INc., WASHINGTON, D. C., 
M. F. Crass, Jr., SecrETARY 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, Inc., is a nonprofit membership corpo- 
ration with more than 120 members, including the principal chemical manufactur- 
ers of the United States, whose output approximates 90 percent of the tonnage 
of heavy and fine chemicals and plastic materials produced in this country. 

We recommend against enactment of the two bills which are before this com- 
mittee for consideration. To better explain our reasons for opposing this legis- 
lation, we would like to briefly set forth a few facts concerning what the industry 
and the States have done to make chemical plants a safe place in which to work. 

This association and its members are keenly interested in any and all measures 
which will further reduce industrial accidents. Through the activities of its 
highly-specialized committees, the association promotes and implements accident 
prevention and the establishment of better saiety practices within the chemical 
industry. Through our general safety committee and its affiliate medical advi- 
sory committee, a total of 44 chemical safety data sheets have been issued, con- 
taining authoritative information for the safe handling of potentially hazardous 
chemicals. These publications are made available to association members and 
to the public. Our general safety committee also promotes industrial safety by 
keeping its members informed of the latest safety developments, and by render- 
ing assistance on special problems. Close cooperation is maintained by this 
committee and by our labels and precautionary information committee with the 
National Saiety Council and with State agencies. 

The association further promotes accident prevention and industrial safety by 
the annual presentation of certificates of achievement to those individual plants 
of member companies which have operated during the year without a lost-time 
or disabling accident. It is estimated that between 175 and 180 such certificates 
will be presented at the association's annual meeting this year for perfect plant 
safety records achieved in 1951. 

Commencing in the spring of this year, the association will also present 
annual safety awards to the two member firms which have shown the greatest 
percentage reduction in their average accident frequency rates for two con- 
secutive years as compared with the three immediately preceding years. One 
award will be presented to a member company having total annual exposure 
man-hours of less than 2 million; the other to a member with man-hour exposure 
hours exceeding 2 million. These awards will be known as the Lammot du Pont 
Safety Awards and are intended to inspire and encourage member companies to 
improve their industrial safety programs. 

It is axiomatic in the chemical industry that health and safety programs make 
our industry possible, and that without them, the chemical industry could not 
exist. The fact that the chemical industry is today, and has been for years, 
one of the safest industries in which to work, as attested by statistics of the 
National Safety Council and the United States Department of Labor, is a tribute 
to the effectiveness of the industry’s own program which has been carried out 
with the able assistance of State agencies charged with this work. Since 1947, 
the first year that the association compiled comprehensive statistical data on 
the subject, the rate of industrial accidents has been significantly reduced. 
Industrial injury experience reports show that the total number of disabling or 
time-losing injuries suffered by employees of member firms dropped from 3,343 
in 1947 to 3,176 in 1951 in the face of an increase in the total number of exposure 
hours from 479.8 million in 1947 to 654.8 million in 1951. In the same period 
the frequency rate of such accidents, computed by means of American Standard 
Association methods, dropped from 6.94 in 1947 to 4.85 in 1951, and the severity 
rate from 0.78 in 1947 to 0.68 in 1951, a notable achievement of which we are 
justly proud. 

While the Manufacturing Chemists’ Association is not opposed to laws de- 
signed to promote and maintain safe and healthful conditions of employment, we 
do not believe that either one of the subject bills should be enacted into law 
because they contain substantially the same objectionable features as were pres- 
ent in H. R. 4997, on which hearings were held before this committee on August 
23 and 28, 1850, and which the House committee, on the strength of those hear- 
ines, decided not to approve. 

8. 2325 proposes to create in the Department of Labor a bureau of accident 
prevention for the purpose of promoting and maintaining safe and healthful 
conditions of employment in industries affecting commerce S. 2714 would 
operate through a State grant-in-aid arrangement instead of using Federal safety 
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inspectors employed by the Labor Department. Both bills are equally objection- 
able, since they both seek to give the Federal Government control over industrial 
safety practices and would permit the Secretary of Labor, either directly or in- 
directly, to supersede State agencies in the setting and enforcement of standards. 
oe ‘ally, our reasons for recommending against the enactment of S. 2325 and 
S. 2714 are: 


1. FEDERAL CONTROL WOULD DUPLICATE EXISTING STATE CONTROL 


State agencies charged with the administration of State labor laws already 
have the legal power to enforce safety measures. There is no State or Territory 
in the Union that does not now have safety legislation on the books. In all but 
two, the State safety administrators have either specific statutory requirements 
which they may enforce, or authority to promulgate safety codes or regulations. 
Adequate machinery thus already exists for the maintenance of industrial safety 
by legal means. There is no need for imposing additional Federal control on top 
of State control, with attendant administrative and overhead costs to be sup 
ported by Federal taxes. 

Many industries are now subject to inspection by State and local agencies and 
voluntarily submit to inspection by such private organizations as the Nationa! 
Safety Council. In addition, the insurance companies which provide compensa 
tion, public liability, and property damage insurance have been carrying on for 
years a most effective campaign against safety hazards. Moreover, industry 
itself has been making excellent progress in recent years toward improved safety 
measures and an ever-increasing number of companies have been instituting 
comprehensive safety programs of their own. The record in most States clearly 
indicates that the objectives of this bill are progressively in the process of ac 
complishment. 


2. FEDERAL CONTROL ON TOP OF STATE CONTROL WILL RESULT IN CONFUSING 
COMPLEXITY OF RULES AND OVERLAPPING JURISDICTION 


According to S. 2325, the State laws will continue to apply, unless inconsistent 
with the Federal law. The result is that two sets of rules must be obeyed, except 
that to the extent of inconsistency, one must be obeyed and the other ignored. In 
dustry should not be faced with intricate legal problems of interpretation in a 
field where clear-cut and definite rules are extremely important. Unnecessary 
complexity is involved in complying with rules issued by two separate agencies, 
keeping abreast of directions and interpretations from two sources on different 
laws, and dealing with inspectors and officials of both the State and Federal 
Governments on the same subject matter. 

Safety is, in all its essentials a matter of purely local concern and, therefore, 
is a matter wholly within the province of the States. It is in the public interest 
that this should be so for it is manifestly impossible for the Federal Govern 
ment to establish rules and regulations on a Nation-wide basis that could be 
adapted to varying local conditions in industries throughout the United States. 
On the other hand, the State-created agencies, armed with intimate knowledge 
of local conditions and problems, are in a much better position to prescribe rules 
an? reev lations covering industries within their jurisdiction. 

No safety program can be devised which will apply effectively to all situations 
or serve the needs of all the individual plants or factories within a particular in 
dustry. There is no single pattern for companies engaged in any one field 
Products, production methods and working conditions and environment are all 
apt to vary widely from plant to plant. Moreover, one company may be a part 
Go. se, era: dilierent industries. 

Federal control of this sort would to a considerable extent vitiate the influ 
ence and effectiveness of State and local labor officials and undermine the spirit 
of cooperation they have built up over the years with both management and 
labor. It would almost certainly diminish the initiative of those officials. 


8. OTHER MEANS OF FEDERAL PROMOTION AND MAINTENANCE OF INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 
ARE AVAILABLE WITHOUT SUBSIDIZATION 


Control of industrial safety should be left to the State governments who can 
adapt measures to local needs and conditions without the aid of Federal funds 
and the obligations entailed therewith. If the Federal Government desires to 
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promote and maintain industrial safety throughout the United States, it can do 
so by encouraging the States to voluntarily adopt more strict, or more up-to-date 
rules. It can furnish technical data and can serve as a clearinghouse of infor- 
mation and experience not only to the State agencies, but to the industries them- 
selves. So far as we know, the States have not failed to cooperate in any 
respect with the Federal Government in promoting industrial safety. 


4. FEDERAL SUBSIDIZATION OF STATE AGENCIES UNDESIRABLE 

S. 2325 provides that the Secretary of Labor may pay or reimburse State and 
local agencies and their employees for services rendered. 

S. 2714 permits a State to share in the division of Federal funds if such State 
enacts a program, or already has a program which meets Federal standards as 
set by the Secretary of Labor. If the State fails to meet the Secretary's 
standards, it cannot receive Federal funds, 

We are opposed to the use of Federal funds in either case. In addition to the 
specific objections expressed above, we think that both methods are undesirable, 
since they open the way to serious misuse, pressuring of State agencies, and dis- 
crimination against individual States or State agencies. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington 1, D. C., March 25, 1982. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Health Subcommittee, 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DearR Mr. LEHMAN: It will be appreciated if you will incorporate this letter 
in the record of the hearings on S. 2325 and 8S. 2714. 

S. 2825, the Accident Prevention Act of 1951, would establish a Bureau of 
Accident Prevention in the Department of Labor to regulate health and safety 
conditions in industrial establishments. S. 2714, the Industrial Safety Act, 
would authorize the allotment of Federal funds to States adopting approved 
plans for the State regulation of health and safety conditions. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation is opposed to the enactment of both 
bills. Our opposition to these bills is based upon our support of the fundamental 
policy that governmental functions which may be as effectively administered by 
State governments as by the Federal Government should be reserved to the 
States. 

The trend toward statism, or centralized government, is gradually corroding 
the independence and importance of State and local governments, with disastrous 
consequences to the principle of balanced powers so wisely incorporated in the 
Constitution. 

The Federal aid to States concept incorporated in 8S. 2714 does not avoid these 
consequences. Delegation of administration to State governments of programs 
which are necessarily national in scope, is frequently desirable. But to apply 
this concept to governmental functions best left to the States, destroys the in- 
dependence of State governments and converts them into administrative agencies 
of the Federal Government. 

In general, the financial position of State governments is better than that of 
the Federal Government. They can better carry the cost of activities such as 
health and safety regulation than the Federal Government. To the extent that 
State governments are having difficulty in financing State programs, this is due 
in large measure to the usurpation of tax sources by the Federal Government. 
This creates a vicious circle. Programs involving Federal aid to States increase 
the need for Federal revenue, which reduces the tax revenue of the States, and 
creates a demand for additional Federal aid. The end result is a complete 
domination of the Central Government and the complete subordination of State 
governments. 

It is respectfully recommended that the subcommittee reject S. 2325 and 
S. 2714. 

Very sincerely, 
Matr TRiccs, 
Assistant Legislative Director. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES, 
Chicago, 1ll., March 26, 1952. 
Hon. Hernert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: We are taking the liberty of sending you 50 copies of 
a memorandum setting forth the views of this association respecting two bills 
before your subcommittee, namely Senate bill 2325 (by Senator Humphrey) and 
Senate bill 2714 (by Senator Murray). 
We hope the members of your committee will have the time to consider these 
views before taking action on these bills. 
Respectfully yours, 
Fioyp E. FrAzier. 
Industrial Safety Consultant. 


MEMORANDUM SturMitrep py NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MvvTuaL CASUALTY 
COMPANIES IN OPPOSITION TO S. 2325 anv S. 2714 


This memorandum is submitted on behalf of the members of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Casualty Companies. This association is located at 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 11] It is a voluntary organization of mutual 
casualty insurance companies and its principal activities are concerned with 
sifety and the preservation and conservation of health, life, and property from 
the hazards commonly insured by casualty and surety insurance contracts. It is 
therefore vitally interested in two bills now being considered by your committee, 
namely Senate 2325 (by Mr. Humphrey) and Senate 2714 (by Mr. Murray). 

This organization believes that these measures are neither necessary nor de- 
sirable, because among other things they grant broad powers to a Federal agency 
in a field which is covered best by private industry and private insurance carriers, 
working cooperatively with the appropriate State agency. 

In general our reasons for taking this position are stated as follows: 

I. Passage of either of these bills would result in transferring to a Federal 
bureau the major powers now vested in State labor departments or industrial 
commissions 

S. 2325 would specifically assign to a Federal agency the major accident- 
prevention responsibilities of the State departments. S. 2714 would establish 
Federal contro! of State functions by means of subsidization, Either plan would 
reduce the area of independent activity by the States, with resultant deteriora- 
tion of State services. 

II. Federal duplication of existing State and private industrial safety programs 
would constitute unjustified expense and would lead to eventual absorption by 
a Federal agency. 

The current trend toward higher Government expenditures and taxes makes 
it unwise for State and local governments to call upon the Federal Government 
for financial assistance (S. 2714) in their local affairs. For similar reasons, 
it is not fitting that the Federal Government shonld seek, by assumption of 
responsibilities (S. 2325) or by financial aid (S. 2714) to gain control of local 
functions, 

III. Federalization of industrial accident-prevention programs would impair 
the effectiveness of programs now being operated on a cooperative basis by em- 
ployers, employees, insurance companies, and supervisory agencies of the various 
States. 

The prevention of industrial accidents and occupational diseases is primarily 
the responsibility of employers. Progress in the field of accident prevention 
demonstrates that, with the cooperation of employees and the agencies mentioned 
above, employers are doing a creditable job. Since 1926, although there have 
been interruptions in the trend, industrial accident frequency rates have been 
reduced by more than two-thirds. 


Privately operated and State-supervised industrial safety programs are being 
constantly improved. Workmen’s compensation rating plans giving credit to 
favorable operating experience, and a growing recognition by employers and 
employees that safety is their responsibility have provided incentives for estab- 
lishment of safety standards and programs of proven worth. The proposed 
bills would diminish this feeling of responsibility, introduce confusion into the 
field of regulation, and disturb the effectiveness of the existing system. 
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IV. Delegation of rule-making powers to an administrative agency (S, 2325) 
could lead to arbitrary deprivation oi individual rights. 

Under existing procedures in the various States, employers, employees and the 
public have a voice in the establishment of safety regulations. Consideration is 
thus given to variable conditions within industries and to those that are 
peculiar to the particular States. Delegation of rule-making powers to a Federal 
agency could result in arbitrary deprivation of these rights unless such powers 
are subject to clearly defined limitations. The proposed legislation fails to 
provide these limitations, 

V. Federal control over safety activities leads to reliance upon “policing” of 
industry. 

Reliance upon such methods is inconsistent with stated policies of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Industrial Safety and of the United States Department of 
Labor. Speaking of S. 2325 before the board of directors of the National 
Safety Council on December 11, 1951, Mr. William L. Connolly, Director, Bureau 
of Labor Standards, stated that his department was opposed to S. 2325 because 
the operation would be costly and inefficient and would depend on “policing” 
safety which is never desirable. He further stated that the States have pri- 
mary responsibility for dealing with the accident problem and that the Hum- 
phrey bill disregards this fact. No reference was made to S, 2714, but since it 
would likewise lead to Federal control through financial assistance, approval 
of either bill would be inconsistent with the policies stated above. 

For the reasons set forth above, it is our considered opinion that passage of 
either of these bills would be detrimental rather than beneficial to the cause 
of industrial accident prevention. 

Respectfully submitted, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES, 
Frovp E. Frazier, Industrial Safety Consultant. 


THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, 
New YORK STATE CHAPTER, INC.. 
ilbany, N. Y., Mareh 27, 1952. 
Hon. Hernert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Our attention has been invited to Senate 2325, which constitutes 
a bill introduced in the Senate of the United States on October 19, 1251, by 
Senator Humphrey. The bill proposes to create in the Department of Labor a 
Bureau of Accident Prevention for the purpose of maintaining safe and healthful 
conditions of employment in industries affecting commerce. 

It is our understanding that you are chairman of a subcommittee of the United 
States Senate considering this legislation. 

This chapter represents practically all of the persons and corporations engaged 
in constructing highways and furnishing materials therefor in the State of New 
York, and has been in existence for upward of 25 vears, and accordingly is in a 
position to speak for and in behalf of those contractors. 

It is noted from section 2 (a) (2) of the bill that Congress is requested to favor 
and declare as a matter of policy that * * regulation and control under 
State laws * #* are not reasonably effective * eit 

This letter is written in opposition to the proposed legislation, or any similar 
legislation. The accident experience of the highway contractors here in the 
State of New York has been very favorable. We have here in the State of New 
York strict control and supervision of our highway work in all respects by both 
the department of public works and the department of labor of the State of New 
York, and in addition there has been in existence for many years in this State a 
commission known as the board of standards and appeals, which has the power 
and does promulgate rules and regulations affecting the safety of people employed 
upon or about construction work. In addition, the numerous insurance carriers 
insuring contractors under the workmen's compensation law of this State main 
tain a constant check and supervision of the safety factors upon construction 
projects. The larger highway contractors also employ safety engineers or persons 
on their staff assigned to the supervision of and enforcement of safety rules and 
regulations. 
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In other words, here in the State of New York we have at least four constant 
and continuing checks on safety regulations and enforcement. Accordingly, we 
do not wish to be subjected to further and separate supervision, which may 
be conflicting with and inconsistent with conditions existing here in the State of 
New York. It is possible that other States do not maintain the same high degree 
of supervision or interest in safety conditions. However, we do not feel that the 
contractors in this State should be penalized for the lack of diligence of contrac- 
tors in other States, or the failure of other States to promulgate and effectively 
regulate safety conditions. 

Summarily stated, we feel that the matter of safety should be left to the super- 
vision and control of the respective States, who may deal with their individual 
or peculiar problems far better than some bureau in Washington not having an 
intimate and detailed knowledge of local conditions existing throughout the 
United States. 

We trust the legislation will be rejected. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM M., LEEs. 


THE BUILDING INDUSTRY EMPLOYERS OF NEW YORK STATE, 
Albany, N. Y., March 26, 1952. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR: Senate 2325, a bill introduced in the Senate of the United 
States on October 19, 1951, by Senator Humphrey, has come to our attention. 
This bill proposes to create in the Department of Labor a Bureau of Accident 
Prevention for the purpose of maintaining safe and healthful conditions of 
employment in industries affecting commerce. 

It is the understanding of our association that you are chairman of a sub 
committee of the United States Senate considering this legislation. 

The Building Industry Employers of New York State represents practically 
all of the persons, firms, and corporations engaged in the building construction 
industry in New York State. Our organization has served this function con- 
tinuously for the past 56 years. We are therefore conversant with the history 
and progress of accident prevention in the construction industry, particularly 
in New York State. 

We note from section 2 (a) (2) of the bill that Congress is requested to 
favor and declare as a matter of policy that “* * * regulation and control 
under State laws * * * are not reasonably effective * * *.” 

This letter is written in opposition to the proposed legislation or any legisla- 
tion of a similar character. The State of New York has adequately demon- 
strated over the past years the adequacy of their method of promulgating safety 
regulations through the board of standards and appeals of the New York State 
Labor Department. These rules are effectively enforced by the division of 
industrial safety service of the New York State Labor Department and con- 
tinuous cooperation is further maintained with the safety engineering staffs of 
insurance carriers and the larger industrial organizations. 

Accordingly, to be subject to further and separate subdivision, would be detri- 
mental to the initiative our State has exhibited, particularly when such regu- 
lation might be conflicting and inconsistent with conditions existing here in the 
State of New York. It is possible that other States do not subscribe to the same 
high degree of supervision and interest in safety conditions. However we do not 
feel that the building industry employers in this State should carry the burden 
for the lack of awareness of employers in other States, or the failure of those 
other States to promulgate rules to effectively regulate safe working conditions. 

In summary, we feel that the matter of safety should be left to the supervision 
and control of the respective States, who may deal with their individual and 
peculiar problems far better than a Federal bureau forced to generalize without 
having an intimate and detailed knowledge of local conditions existing through- 
out the United States. 

Respectfully yours. 
JAMES F. SUMMERS, 
Hrecutive Secretary. 
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CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
San Francisco, March 27, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Member, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The California State Federation of Labor requests your sup- 
port of S. 2714 which provides Federal aid to State agencies administering 
labor laws in their efforts to promote, establish, and maintain safe work places 
and practices in industry. 

The need for Federal aid to labor departments is made obvious by the fact 
that year after year, in war and peace, 15,000 to 18,000 workers are killed, 80,000 
to 100,000 are permanently crippled, and approximately 2,000,000 receive dis- 
abling injuries. According to the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, 
1950, two-thirds of the States spend less than 10 cents per year per industrial 
worker for safety activities. 

How long are we going to put up with the needless and reckless waste caused 
by these accidents? 

A small expenditure of Federal funds would be of great aid to State industrial 
safety programs and would be more than offset by savings in Federal funds for 
welfare services that go to keep up families of killed or disabled workers, and 
in Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation which takes care of workers after 
they are injured. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. Haacertry, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Senator Lenman. Thank you very much, indeed. I will keep the 
record open about a week for the inclusion of supplementary state- 
ments and communications that may be received, along with a number 
of letters, telegrams, and statements that have already been sent in to 
be included in the record, 

(The matters referred to are as follows :) 

H. B. ALeEXanver & Soy, Inc., 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 22, 1952. 


Re hearings scheduled in United States Senate on bill to create a Bureau of 
Accident Prevention in United States Department of Labor, Humphrey bill, 
S. 2325. 

Hon. HERBERT LEHMAN, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: It is my understanding that hearings on the 
above subject are scheduled for March 24, 25, and 26, 1952. As chairman of the 
accident prevention Committee of the Associated General Contractors of America, 
Ine., I would like to, on behalf of my committee, state that at a recent meeting 
in Detroit the committee went on record to our legislative committee as being 
opposed to the Humphrey bill. 

The Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., have been promoting 
accident prevention for many years and recently have adopted a new emphasis 
on accident prevention with the first purpose being to promote care on the part 
of the workman so that they will not be injured and thereby cause suffering 
to both themselves and their family due to the injury. We feel that Federal legis- 
lation cannot promote accident prevention under compulsory planning as well 
as the employer who is constantly in touch with his employees and the job 
conditions under which they are working. 

Also, Federal legislation of a general nature is not adequately adaptable to 
conditions in the construction industry which differs materially from the same 
conditions in other industries. 

Therefore, our conclusion is that management can promote and control acci- 
dent prevention much more effectively in the construction industry than it will be 
done under any kind of mandatory legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
H. B. ALEXANDER. 
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THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1952. 
In re industrial safety bill. 
To the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the American Mining Congress, 
a national organization representing all branches of the mining industry through- 
out the United States, respectfully urges that your committee reject S. 2714— 
the so-called industrial safety bill. 

At the outset we wish to make it clear that the American Mining Congress is 
vitally interested in mine safety. We favor maximum safety measures being 
used and practiced in the mining industry. Our industry has in the past and 
will continue in the future to cooperate with and abide by safety standards 
and programs as promulgated by the industry and the governments of the 
various States. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the establishment and maintenance of safe 
work places and practices in industry constitute an important pursuit for both 
management and employees. The excellent industrial safety record now enjoyed 
by the Nation is due largely to cooperation between management, employees, and 
the various State governments. 

The American Mining Congress does not favor legislation which provides 
for further Federal encroachment on the prerogatives of the several States and 
the individuals therein to regulate their own internal government. Our point 
of view is expressed in the following resolution which was unanimously adopted 
at our fiftieth annual convention and approved by our board of directors: 

“We are opposed to further interference by Government in industry which 
would follow passage of legislation such as the Industrial Safety Act * * *.” 

This action was taken in the belief that the several States are guaranteed by 
the tenth amendment to the Federal Constitution which provides that, “The 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
We submit that regulation of workplaces and safety practices come within the 
prerogatives of the several States and the people. Accordingly, there is serious 
doubt as to the constitutionality of the measure before you. 

This pending legislation would authorize the Federal Government to accomp- 
lish by indirect action that which it is otherwise not permitted to do. That 
is, it would allow the Federal Government to “purchase”, through the medium 
of grants-in-aid, the powers of a State to regulate its own safety programs. S. 
2714 requires the State to conform to certain Federal standards or receive no 
compensation—in orther words, a “purse strings” control. The bill declares that 
a State must “provide such methods of administration as are found by the 
Secretary of Labor necessary for the proper and efficient operation of the plan”, 
along with other factors, in order to qualify for the financial aid. 

The ultimate result of such legislation might well be the complete forefeiture 
by the State governments of their power to police their industrial safety pro- 
grams. This result was not intended by the authors of our Federal Constitution. 
Our Constitution created the Federal Government and granted it certain powers, 
but restricted it to only such powers as are expressly conferred and such as are 
reasonably to be implied from those granted. 

We submit that the purposes and intended results of this pending legislation 
are directly contrary to the expressed and implied powers of the Federal 
Government. 

Our objection to this type of legislation is best expressed by Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, Mr. Justice Roberts, in his opinion in the 
case—United States vy. Butler (297 U. S. 1). He declared, “Congress has no 
power to enforce its commands on the farmer to the ends sought by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. It must follow that it may not indirectly accomplish 
those ends by taxing and spending to purchase compliance. The Constitution 
and the entire plan of our Government negative any such use of the power to 
tax and to spend as the act undertakes to authorize. It does not help to declare 
that local conditions throughout the Nation have created a situation of national 
concern ; for this is but to say that whenever there is a widespread similarity 
of local conditions, Congress may ignore constitutional limitations upen its own 
powers and usurp those reserved to the States. If, in lieu of compulsory regu- 
lation of subjects within the States’ reserved jurisdiction, which is prohibited, 
the Congress could invoke the taxing and spending power as a means to ac- 
complish the same end, clause 1 of section 8 of article 1 would become the in 
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strument for total subversion of the governmental powers reserved to the in- 
dividual States. * * *” 

A study of the pending bill will disclose that this legislation is but a further 
step in the trend toward centralization in Washington of powers inherently 
guaranteed by the Constitution to be in the several States. It is one more nail 
in the coffin intended to bury completely the sovereignty of the individual State. 

If the people of this great country desire to be governed entirely from Wash- 
ington, our Constitution should be changed accordingly. Until that is accom 
plished, we should not permit the rights of the States to be usurped through 
devious methods such as are contained in this sinister bill—S. 2714. 

The various States, each dealing with its own local problems, can best deter- 
mine what is the proper and practical solution of industrial safety for its citizens. 
They do not need, nor desire to have, this function handed over to the Federal! 
Government, as would be the end result if S. 2714 becomes law. 

Industrial safety has been given paramount consideration by State govern- 
ments in cooperation with management and employees. Outstanding records of 
accomplishment have been made, This successful cooperation has been demon 
strated by 

(1) Provisions and regulations requiring safe working conditions, machinery 
and equipment, together with personal safety protective devices and wearing ap- 
parel where required. 

(2) The initiation of sound safety programs fitted to the needs of each indus- 
try on the local level by the industry concerned. 

(3) The development and supervision of effective training programs for all 
employees. 

(4) Management-employee participation in formulating suggestions and rec- 
ommendations for the improvement of safety. 

(5) The greatly improved safety record of the various States. For instance, 
the coal- and metal-mining industries in the United States reduced mining fatal- 
ities from 1931 to date by approximately 45 percent. 

It is generally agreed that safety cannot be legislated. Men must live safely 
daily. Placing more safety regulations on the statutes will not cause men to 
abide by them. Those best able to “sell” safety to employees are the companies 
themselves and it is submitted that their job can better be carried out with as 
little confusion and uncertainty as to where management’s responsibility and 
authority begins and ends 

In May 1949, the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety, which was ad- 
dressed by President Truman, set forth the position of the Federal Government 
in the advancement of safety in industry. The recommendations of the confer- 
ence read as follows [italics supplied]: 

“It is recommended that the following principles be observed in any program 
for the elimination of duplication in the field of prevention of industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases : 

“(a) The primary political subdivision in governmental operations in the field 
of accident prevention should be the State; 

“(b) Partial regulatory or enforcement authority in the field of industrial 
accident prevention should not be granted to municipalities ; 

“(e) The Federal Government should confine itself to Nation-wide statistical 
activities for comparative purposes; to fact-finding activities such as will pro- 
vide technical information for use by State governmental agencies or by private 
organizations in the building of regulations, codes, and practices; to studies of 
administrative procedures so as to be able to assist State agencies in improving 
their administrative techniques; to advise State agencies concerning the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation; and, based on the combined in formation obtained 
from all sources to assistance in the training of supervisory, technical, and in- 
spection personnel of State agencies.” 

The foregoing report is on sound ground in limiting the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government in this field. The Federal Government should assist States and 
give each State the benefit of its broad experience in the field of industrial safety 
and accordingly advise the States thereof on a voluntary basis. On the other 
hand, we urge Congress to reject any legislation which places a price tag on this 
cooperation. Page 2, line 4, of the bill refers to “voluntary cooperation of man- 
agement and labor.’ We submit that this same approach between the Federal 
Government and the several States would be the only constitutional approach, not 
to mention the most desirable, the most effective, and the least expensive. 

The American Mining Congress does not wish to oppose constructive legislation, 
but this bill is anything but constructive. It would be the “foot in the door,” or 
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“camel's nose under the tent” approach to complete domination of a function 
which should be left to the various States and to the people concerned. 

Also to be considered is the cost of such a program. We have seen no estimate 
of the cost to the Federal Government, but any additional Federal expendi- 
tures would only add to an already unbearable tax load now placed on our peo- 
ple by a power-hungery Federal Government. 

It is worth noting and remembering that one of the first acts of the Socialist- 
Labor Government in England was to take over direction of all safety and ac- 
cident practices in privately owned plants. Many observers believe that this 
power was used to bend employees to the will and philosophy of the English 
Socialist movement. 

We hope, indeed, that you gentlemen will give full consideration to the import 
of this bill and will find that further Federal encroachment into the province of 
the several States is not warranted. We ask that you bury the theory that Fed- 
eral money should be used to circumvent the Federal Constitution. 

It now appearing that your subcommittee has under consideration not only 
S. 2714 but also S. 2325 by Senator Humphrey, we wish to state that the American 
Mining Congress is strongly opposed to the latter as well. S. 2325 goes even 
further than S. 2714 and would authorize the United States Department of Labor 
to regulate safety programs in all industries producing for, or engaging in, any 
activity affecting interstate and foreign commerce. Under present-day inter- 
pretation of the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, this bill would seem 
to extend Federal police power over virtually all of our Nation's industries. 
The framers of our Federal Constitution did not intend such far-reaching and 
drastic results. Our arguments and statements contained herein apply with 
equal or greater force in opposition to S. 2325. It is bad legislation and should 
be rejected by your subcommittee. 


VENANGO CouNTY CIO CouNcIL, 
Oil City, Pa., May 1952. 
Hon. JAMES Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirk: On behalf of Venango County CIO Council (Venango County, Pa.), 
I wish to inform you that this council is strongly in favor of Senate bill No. 2325, 
the so-called industrial health and safety bill, introduced by Senator Humphrey. 
This council respectfully solicits your support in having the bill reported to the 
Senate by your committee. 
Sincerely, 
VENANGO CounNTy CIO CouNCcIL, 
Ross ATWELL, President. 


KNOx WOOLEN Co., 
Camden, Maine, March 20, 19352. 
Subject: Safety bills hearings. 
The Honorable H. H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman of the Health Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: Relative to the safety bills hearings to be held before 
the Health Subcommittee of the Senate Labor Committee on March 24, 25, and 26, 
we wish to inform you that we are firmly opposed to Federal intervention in the 
field of industrial safety such as the proposed legislation which has been intro- 
duced under the Humphrey safety bill (S. 2325) and the Murray bill (industrial 
safety act) S. 2714. 

Passage of these bills would mean taking the responsibility for the health, 
safety, and welfare of employees from the jurisdiction of American industry and 
handing authority over to the Department of Labor, thereby providing an unnec- 
essary inspection club to be held over industry, despite the fact that industrial 
accidents represent a very small portion of the national total. 

S. 2325 would establish another bureau, a Bureau of Accident Prevention in the 
Department of Labor. Bureaucracy is already a leech on this country and every 
effort should be exerted to reduce rather than to increase its size. We are advised 
that, in Maine, there are 16,194 Federal employees, and only 8,400 Maine em- 
ployees. In view of the proven fact that there is extreme slackness in Federal tax 
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and grain storage inspections, and so on, amounting to millions of dollars in waste 
and corruption, we feel that the States are handling industrial safety inspections 
much better than we could ever hope or expect Federal authorities to do. 

Plant inspections which are already being ably and periodically conducted by 
safety engineers from the State of Maine department of labor, and by insurance 
underwriters, coupled with the cooperation shown by Maine industry, are con- 
ducive to constant improvement of conditions with respect to the health, safety, 
and well-being of workers in Maine, and Federal intervention is absolutely 
unnecessary. 

Your action in opposition to the above-mentioned safety bills is earnestly 
solicited. 

Kindly advise us where you stand in the matter. 

Yours truly, 
KNox WOOLEN Co., 
C. W. Bass, Treasurer. 


ARMSTRONG CorK CoO., 
Lancaster, Pa., March 12, 1982. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: As a manufacturer with a plant in Fulton, N. Y., as 
well as in other States, we are writing to you as a member of a subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare considering a bill (S. 2325) 
dealing with accident prevention, which has been introduced by Senator Hum- 
phrey. 

It would be regrettable if indignation over safety conditions in one or two dan- 
gerous industries should be permitted to influence consideration of S. 2325. We 
do not believe that the record of American industry as a whole justifies a reg- 
ulatory measure of general application such as proposed by Senator Humphrey. 
Accident Facts (1951 edition) published by the National Safety Council dis- 
closes that, while the frequency rate of disabling injuries per 1,000,000 man- 
hours in 1950 for the two most hazardous industries was in excess of 45, the 
rate for industry generally was only 9.30. The same publication shows that the 
highest severity rate (based on time charges per 1,000 man-hours) for any in- 
dustry in 1950 was 7.91; the all-industry severity rate was 0.94. In our company 
the 1950 rates for both frequency and severity were considerably below the all- 
industry rates. We think these figures demonstrate that a safety problem, call- 
ing for action on a national scale, does not exist with respect to industrial 
America as a whole. 

The safety record of American industry refutes the statement in the findings 
and declaration of policy of S. 2325 that “* * * regulation and control under 
State laws * * * are not reasonably effective means of eliminating such 
conditions (unsafe and unhealthful conditions of employment) * * *. It 
has been our experience in operating 17 plants in 11 States that State regulation 
and inspection have operated efficiently. The Bureau of Accident Prevention 
created by sec. 4 (a) would result in a duplication of effort in the same field with 
a resultant unnecessary increased cost. 

We, therefore, submit that the need for S. 2325 does not exist and that the 
bill can only serve to confuse the law pertaining to industrial safety. We urge 
that your subcommittee can best serve the interests of the country by reporting 
S. 2325 unfavorably. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. J. BACKSTRAND, President. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, 
DuQUESNE LOCAL No, 1256, 
Duquesne, Pa., May 23, 1952. 
Senator JAMEs E. MuRRAY, 
Senate Ofice Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: Local 1256 USA-CIO has gone on record favoring Senate bill No. 
2325 which is commonly called the Humphrey industrial health and safety bill. 
The membership of our local appeal to you for your approval of Senate bill 2325 
and hope the bill is favorably reported out of committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT G. BARKER, Recording Secretary. 
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Murua CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., March 24, 1952. 
The Honorable HERBERT LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sm: We respectfully register our strong opposition to S. 2325 which 
provides for the creation in the Department of Labor of a Bureau of Accident 
Prevention. 

We are opposed to this bill because of our conviction that Federal control is 
unwarranted in view of the adequate State and local supervision already in exis- 
tence. State agencies charged with the administration of State labor laws 
already have the legal power to enforce safety measures. Federal control on top 
of State control would result in confusing duplication, complexity of rules, and 
overlapping jurisdiction. 

As a member of the chemical industry we would like to point to the safety 
record of that industry as indicating its management’s recognition of the in- 
creasing importance of safety in plant operations. Careful records of accident 
frequency and severity are maintained on both a plant and consolidated basis 
throughout the industry so that each company may view its safety program in 
relation to other companies as well as to the average of the industry as a whole 
Technicel personnel, trained in the field of medicine, industrial hygiene, and 
safety engineering are part of the safety staffs of many companies and manage: 
ment, with this personnel, work in close cooperation with appropriate Federal, 
State, and municipal departments or bureaus, 

Our company has plants in Baltimore and Jersey City and we are not only 
constantly working with the State and local agencies but frequently also with 
the United States Public Health Service. In our opinion, real progress must in 
the final analysis be made at the plant level and by management and technical 
personnel working with the State and local agencies. To introduce Federal 
accident boards as proposed would, we believe, serve no useful purpose and 
would likely damage the processes by which so much progress has been made and 
which, if continued and followed intelligently, will produce the best future 
results. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA, 
GEORGE A, BENINGTON, President. 


PAXTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Paxton, Iu., March 24, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. LEHMAN: In our opinion Senate bill 2325 is totally unnecessary and 
a very undesirable piece of proposed legislation. 

We are of this opinion because this bill would take ultimate control of policies 
affecting health, safety, and general well-being of employees from individual 
management under State regulation and place it in the United States Department 
of Labor. In other words, this bill would add another tentacle onto the ever 
growing octopus of Federal Government. 

We hope that you will agree that the provisions of Senate bill 2325 are too 
far reaching, and that you will use your every effort to prevent it from becoming 
law. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR R. Benz, Secretary. 


MARCH 10, 1952. 
Hon. Herserr H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: I have been greatly disturbed by the present consid- 
eration of bill S. 2325, which would establish a National Bureau of Accident Pre- 
vention, and I would like to express my feeling that such a step, if taken, would 
do nothing to prevent accidents. The bill would certainly place more control 
in the hands of our Federal Government and provide another giant, expensive 
bureaucracy. While I feel that there are definite policing actions which can 
only be handled by a Federal Government agency for effectiveness, I definitely 
do not feel that accident prevention is one of them. 
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Since these general comments are certainly not new to your ears, I would like 
to go into further detail to prove my point. 

Providing standardized safeguards, devices, and the follow-up, policing is 
excellently done in our State by the industrial commission. Duplication of 
Federal control over this commission would mean nothing but further tax expense, 
Similar bureaus in our neighboring States do an equal job. Even so, standard- 
ization of safeguards, etc., does not mean much in the prevention of accidents. 
As everyone close to safety work knows, the industrial plant which is perfectly 
guarded can still have more injuries than the plant with no guards at all. The 
human factor is still by far the largest contributor to accidents, and I still have 
to be shown how a Federal agency can better do the constant educational and 
selling job now being done on industrial employees by private industrial manage- 
ments. This work is not being done perfectly, to be sure, but improvements 
will develop on the local level as always, rather than on the national level. This 
work of safety selling and safety education must be done on a personal man-to- 
man basis and is most effective when done by management and union men known 
to the people involved. 

We have had a taste of what a Federal agency can do for us in this field. 
Last year the Bureau of Labor Statistics under the United States Department of 
Labor made a detailed analysis of hazards and of injury rates for 1948, by region, 
plant size, and operating departments. This report covered the manufacture of 
pulp and paper only. We received this report in December 1951. It was num- 
bered Bulletin No. 1086. In the first place the bulletin presented data which 
was already 3 years old. Our State industrial commission issues such reports 
monthly as does our industry association. These reports cover the month just 
passed. The National Safety Council issues such reports annually for the year 
just passed. These reports cited are also based upon an industry breakdown. 
I don’t believe we can improve our safety work by comparing it with 3-year-old 
statistics. 

In the second place, the data obtained from Bulletin No. 1086 was necessarily 
so general in scope that applying it to our local picture had little value. I hesi- 
tate to think of the expense involved in making the detailed investigation that 
Bulletin No. 10836 required. The bulletin was most impressive but of no value 
out on the “industrial firing line” where accidents are actually prevented ! 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics also publishes a quarterly report (covering 
the past quarter) showing the average accident-frequency rates by industry for 
the entire country. These figures do serve some purpose because they represent 
all industry rather than just the companies who are interested in safety. But 
there is a great dangor of having everyone shoot for that national average in 
their safety work. When comparing local frequency rates with National Safety 
Council figures or industry association figures, our sights are set upon the leaders 
in their respective groups. [don't believe the cause of accident prevention would 
be furthered by having mediocre averages set as our goal. Accident prevention 
would suffer a great set-back should all national industry, lined up by a Federal 
agency, content itself by making a comparison with a national average which re- 
flects the poorest companies as well as the best. 

Neither Senator Humphrey nor the Department of Labor need be concerned 
with furthering the part organized labor plays in accident prevention. Joint 
union-management safety committees have been so successful that few industrial 
companies operate a safety program without them. 

Accident prevention work must be geared to the individual plant set-up. Two 
plants sitting side by side, manufacturing the same item, would require two dif- 
ferent safety programs. Not only should State governments retain their power 
in this field as a matter of American governmental principles but also a higher 
organization would be that much less able to provide effective help. The lower 
and the closer to the individual plant the organization can be, the more effective 
assistance it can provide in preventing accidents. 

Unfortunately, a Federal bureau to prevent accidents is a hard thing to vote 
against. Where can one find a more high-sounding purpose? Who would be so 
inhuman as to not desire such an organization set up to prevent human suffering? 

I would be just that “inhuman” because I know that in the final analysis such 
an organization in the Federal Government would do nothing to prevent human 
loss and suffering, Even though its works might be impressive to those who know 
nothing about industrial-plant safety work, no further prevention of accidents 
would result. 

Respectfully, 
Bruce BoeERNER 

MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
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Santa Fs, N. Mex., March 21, 1952. 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building: 
Would urge passage of S. 2714 (Murray bill). Have requested support from our 
New Mexico Senators. 
C. W. BURELL, 
New Merico State Labor Commissioner. 


BuTLer Brin Co., 
Waukesha, Wis., March 3, 1952. 


Subject : S. 2325 (Federal Bureau of Accident Prevention ). 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Str: We desire to enter our protest against the establishment of a Federal 
Bureau of Accident Prevention for the following reasons: 

1. The Wisconsin Industrial Commission, which has been in existence for 
many years, has been and is doing a good job planning and supervising indus- 
trial plant safety. 

2. The Waukesha Industrial Safety Council meets regularly to discuss and 
plan safety measures. 

8. Our own safety committee of our shop and office employees meets when- 
ever necessary to discuss and plan our own safety measures. Certainly the 
men in our own establishment can see from their own experience what safety 
measures are going to help them, and I believe this can be done much better 
than with Federal supervision. 

4. In my opinion, Federal supervision is absolutely unnecessary in the State 
of Wisconsin and in our plant for the above reasons. W do not want this bill 
passed. 

Generally speaking, it appears to me that practically everybody in United 
States is overburdened with Federal regulations, and this is one regulation 
that is being taken care of locally and State-wide and does not need Federal 
intervention. 


We hope you will see fit to vote against the enactment of this proposed 
legislation. 
Very truly yours, 


BuTLrr BIN Co., 
Morcan R. BUTLER. 


LAKE CIty CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Lake City, Minn., March 26, 1952. 
Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: The National Affairs Committee, after discussion of 
Murray bill, S. 2714, adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the National Affairs Committee of the Lake City Chamber 
of Commerce opposes 8. 2714 for the same reasons they oppose the Humphrey 
bill, S. 2335, on which they have stated their position in a resolution on Feb- 
ruary 11 (industrial safety and control are property State and local respon- 
sibilities and should remain as such) and for the following reasons: 

(1) S. 2714, through subterfuge, is an endeavor to purchase support of Federal 
invasion of the States’ rights and responsibilities in this field through Federal 
grants in aid. 

(2) Through Federal subsidization the Secretary of Labor would subjugate 
the State industrial commisisons to his will; example: the Federal Security 
Agency and the Indiana case; be it further 

Resolved, That since Federal spending is already discouraging initiative 
and threatening the free-enterprise system, Congress should be urged to exert 
every effort to find means of eliminating duplication of services and reduc- 
ing government expenditures, instead of expanding Federal agencies which only 
results in an added tax burden, siphoning off more of the public income, and 
which contributes to a further concentration of power in Washington; be it 
further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to Senator Lehman, Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, to our Senators and Congressmen, and to the 
Governmental Affairs Division, United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Yours very truly, 
W. C. CHENEY, 
Chairman, National Affairs Committee. 


OxForRD PAPER CoO., 
New York, N. Y., March 18, 1952. 
Hon. OWEN BREWSTER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR Brewster: The Oxford Paper Co. has had under study the 
Humphrey bill, 8S. 2325, dealing with industrial safety and accident prevention 
and due for hearings next week. May I say at the outset that we are strongly 
opposed to any such legislation. There follows an outline of some of our primary 
objections. 

1. Regulation, supervision, investigation, and domination of industry by the 
Federal Government is not part of a truly democratic state. 

2. The creation of additional and expensive Federal bureaucracy during a 

period of almost overburdening Federal expenditures and taxation is, in our 
opinion, both unwise and dangerous to the well-being of this country. 
3. This proposed law is, in many of its facets so broad as to lend itself to 
almost certain misadministration, if not at the onset almost surely at some later 
date. You have undoubtedly noticed in studying this proposal that such vagaries 
are incorporated as: The necessity of safeguarding “health, safety, and welfare” 
of employees; the incontestable right of representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment to “enter and inspect such places and records, question such employees, and 
investigate such facts, conditions, practices, or matters as they may deem neces- 
sary or appropriate to determine whether any person has violated any provision 
of this act’; inquiries and investigations into conditions of employment with 
the view of improving the “health, safety, and general well-being” of employees ; 
to develop reasonable “standards of operation.” The implications of such lan- 
guage are obvious. 


The answer to industrial problems of accident prevention, safety, efficient op- 
eration, and maximum production is not going to come from Federal inspection 
and investigation. Industry is fully cognizant of its obligations in and the bene- 
ficial economics of good safety practices and is taking appropriate action. 

I trust you will take the above into consideration when making up your mind 
on this bill. 

Respectfully yours, 


WILLIAM H. CHISHOLM, 
Vice President. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION UNITED AUTOMOBILE, 
AIRCRAFT, AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 
(CTAW-CIO), Loca No. 829, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., April 7, 1952. 


In Re: Humphrey Industrial Health and Safety bill, S. 2325. 


Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Senate Labor and Public Welfare Subcommittee on Health, 
Washington, D.C. 


HoNoRABLE Srr: Attention has been called that your honorable subcommittee 
has before it the above-mentioned bill for consideration. 

At the last meeting of our membership, a resolution was unanimously passed 
that our local contact the subcommittee members, urging favorable action be 
requested on the bill S. 2525. 

In plants such as the one in which our membership earns its sustenance, where 
incentive systems have been installed, there exist certain unsafe and unhealthy 
conditions which State health and safety laws either do not cover, or, because 
of lack of enforcement by lax, politically minded enforcers firms do not find it 
necessary to follow the intent of such laws. 

Whenever production is tied so closely to wages, as is inherent in incentive 
systems, abuses of laws and regulations are bound to result: For corporations 
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are constantly on the lookout for methods of speeding up production, and if a 
safety factor is involved, usually the employees’ safety and health are forgotten, 
and profit taking becomes the main goal. 

For example, here are just a few problems in our plant which should be rectified 
by management. There is a degreaser unit which is centrally located in the 
general plant area, and which gives off noxious fumes so strong as to make one 
ill when passing, let alone working alongside of it all day. Men have been known 
to “pass out” as a result of such fumes. In all fairness it should be pointed out 
that a new unit was installed following the above episode—however, the smell 
is just as bad as ever. 

A buffing line approximately 50 feet long, with 40 buffing jacks is in operation, 
unsegregated from the rest of the factory as it should be, and the blower is 
powered by a 7%4-horsepower motor. This unit does not begin to remove the 
dirt and dust customary to buffing and polishing metal. Consequently, this inef- 
fective blower system endangers the workers in that immediate area with the 
dread respiratorial disease of silicosis. 

Furthermore, the latest safety equipment is not used on punch presses in 
the stamping department, as such devices have a way of cutting down production, 
and consequently, cutting down profits to the corporation. Just today one of 
our press operators lost portions of three fingers, and those digits grow back 
very slowly. 

In view of the foregoing, we sincerely believe that laws regulating safety and 
health should be passed by the Federal Government: and further that such laws 
should be enacted so that employees may institute inspection of hazardous and 
unhealthy conditions within a plant, and redress granted the workers if they are 
injured or contract diseases due to the employer's negligence and disregard for 
health and safety statutes. 

Trusting that this bill S. 2325 will be favorably reported by your honorable 
subcommittee, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
JosePH CICHON, President. 


BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
Baltimore, Md., April 22, 1952. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DraAR SENATOR Murray: By recent action, the board of directors of the Balti- 
more Association of Commerce voted unanimously to oppose Senate bill No. 2325 
and Senate bill No. 2714 which would create, within the Department of Labor, a 
Bureau of Accident Prevention, and authorize Federal grants to States for the 
promotion of industrial safety. 

We believe that State labor departments would lose major powers under the 
proposed transfer of their industrial safety functions to a Federal bureau. In 
our opinion, effective industrial safety programs now being operated through the 
cooperation of employers, employees, insurance companies and supervisory agen- 
cies of the several States would be greatly impaired. 

We would appreciate your favorable consideration of our views on this pro- 
posed legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
JosePH W. CrLauricr, Secretary. 


ALTON DisTrict MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Alton, Ill., April 3, 1952. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. CoBuRN, 
Clerk, Labor and Welfare Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CopurN: Transmitted herewith is statement of the Madison County 
Safety Council in opposition to 8. 2325 and S, 2714. 

Also letter from John M. Convery, of industrial-relations division of NAM, 
transmitting this statement to you for inclusion in the record: together with 
envelope showing how it was misdirected back to me who originally sent it to 
Convery. 
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I hope it arrives in time to be included and will be very grateful for any 
attention you can give it. 
Yours very truly, 
THOMAS BUTLER. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, N. Y., March 31, 1952. 
Mr. WILLIAM H. Copurn, 
Clerk, Labor and Welfare Committee, 
United States Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. Copurn: 1 am enclosing a statement in connection with S. 2325 and 
S. 2714 by the Madison County Safety Council, Alton, Il. 
This morning I received a statement from Thomas Butler with a request that 
I present it to your Senate committee for this organization. 
I understand that hearings were concluded last Friday and that the record will 
be held open to receive statements for a day or two this week. 
Accordingly, I am including the statement of the Madison Safety Council in 
opposition to 8S. 2325 and 8. 2714 for the committee's consideration. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN M. Convery, Industrial Relations Division. 


STATEMENT IN OPPOSITION TO S. 2325 anp S. 2714, py Maprson Country, ILt., 


SAFETY COUNCIL, REPRESENTATIVE, JOHN CONVERY 


IDENTITY 


Madison County Safety Council is an organization composed of safety engi- 
neers, directors, and industrial supervisors and executives who make a consistent 
study and practice of promoting industrial safety. ; 

Meetings of the council are held monthly. The members represent 24 indus- 
trial plants employing a total of 40,000 workers. 

Attendance at the meetings average 80 persons, each an advocate and an 
executive in the field of industrial safety. They hold discussions, compare 
methods of advancing safety, examine experiences to find better methods, analyze 
formal and authentic documents on the subject, and in general devote their 
time to reducing industrial accidents. 

Because the subject of industrial safety is the basic topic of these bills, and 
because this is work in which they are continuously engaged, they feel that it is 
their proper privilege to offer an opinion on the desirability, or lack of it, of 
legislation. 


OBJECTION 


The Madison County Safety Council objects to the establishment of a Federal 
Bureau of Accident Prevention as proposed in S. 2325: or a procedure of grants 
in-aid to subsidize other activities in the field for the following reasons: 

(1) The lofty goals announced for the proposals would not, in our opinion, 
be achieved. They contain broad promises of a desirable end which many years 
of experience convince us would not be fulfilled. We have been engaged in this 
work for more than 30 years and find that it is not possible to perfect it by 
announcing high standards or adopting rigid rules. If we could believe the 
high purposes announced would be accomplished, we would make no objection. 

(2) The bills propose to (a) conduct inquiries, (0) make technical investiga- 
tions, (c) develop techniques and standards, (d) inquire into processes, and 
(e) they will make for the general well-being of employees. 

Each of these procedures is already being carried out under the circumstances 
which make for the greatest probability of success in each particular case. 

The general welfare clause in recent years has been made to cover a multitude 
of fine pronouncements which have not resulted in general welfare. Neither, 
we believe, would this. 

(3) The bills propose to set up boards for individual industries with manda- 
tory powers of imposing regulations and restrictions. This would be a delega- 
tion of power by a legislative body which we are convinced is impractical. 

Statistics prove that 90 percent of industrial accidents result from human 
failures to comply with safety rules, regulations, or practices already wisely 
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and scientifically established. The creation of another Federal bureau would 
not reduce this hazard. The task of the safety man is a missionary job. It must 
be carried on day after day and year after year. A Federal bureau will not 
make it any more devoted to duty. Conversely the creation of a Federal bureau 
would be a stimulant to human failures. 


S. 2714 BY SENATOR MURRAY 


This bill seeks a similar intrusion and jurisdiction by the device of Federal 
grants-in-aid to establish Federal control. 

It will encounter the same obstacles to its fine purpose that will S. 2325. 

In section 2, the appropriation of funds is contemplated as a blank check 
with a minimum of $15,000 per State and from that point up, according to section 
4. It would mean an unlimited expenditure. 

Section 3 proposes to (a) set up standards, (b) bring about observance by 
“promotion,” (¢c) bring about promotion by “distribution of funds,” (d) and 
“eooperation with non-Government safety organizations.” 

This is an open invitation to the rich field of exploitation which could be 
almost unlimited. When the Federal Government appropriates money for pro- 
motion, distribution of funds and cooperation of non-Government agencies, it is 
only common sense to expect a huge crop of applicants who can qualify by any 
measures that may be used to engage in these fields. Our own organization re- 
quires none of these things and we contend that our work is more effective in 
preventing industrial accidents than anything here proposed could be; and it 
is done on a self-sustaining basis without Federal intervention or distribution 
of funds. 


SUMMARY 


Finally, we submit that the entire proposal embraced in both of these bills 
is an unwarranted invasion of the duties and prerogatives of State and local 
government by the Federal Government. It would merely add another bureau 
to the already top-heavy structure of central government, would create new and 
broad fields of patronage which would expand year by year. It would not pro- 
duce results to even a fractional degree commensurate with its costs. 

In conclusion, though announcements of its purpose may be comprehensive 
and may portray a desirable aim, the creation of a new Federal bureau is not 
the method by which to reach this accomplishment. 


SAN FrAncisoo, Cauir, March 24, 1952. 
Senator HEeRsErt H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C: 

Passage of Senate bill 2325 would result in an unwarranted assumption of 
authority properly vested in the States. We believe accident prevention is now 
properly handled by our State department of industrial safety. 

I’. G. CorKER, 
Manager, Central California Chapter, Associated General Contractors 
of America, Inc. 


SratTe oF New York, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Albany, May 8, 1952. 


Re Senate bill No. 2325 (by Mr. Humphrey), to create in the Department of 
Labor a Bureau of Accident Prevention for the purpose of promoting and 
maintaining safe and healthful conditions of employment in industries affect 
ing commerce, and for other purposes. 


Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: Opposition requested. 

Senator Humphrey has introduced Senate bill No. 2325 to create in the 
United States Department of Labor, a Bureau of Accident Prevention for the 
purpose of promoting and maintaing safe and healthful conditions of employ- 
ment in industries affecting commerce, and for other purposes. The bill has 
been read twice and referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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Senate bill No. 2325, if enacted, would result in the creation of a new division 
of the United States Department of Labor with functions in the same fields which 
are now excellently covered and administered in New York State by the New 
York State Department of Labor, and by various State departments of labor in 
the respective States. 

The bill proposes to establish, within the United States Department of Labor, 
a Bureau of Accident Prevention which would establish accident prevention 
boards for any and every industry, the activities of which touch in any con- 
ceivable way upon interstate or foreign commerce. The Bureau is given author- 
ity (1) to conduct inquiries into conditions of employment in operation of in- 
dustries with a view to improving health, safety “and general well being” 
of employees: (2) to develop with the aid of such inquiries ‘or by other ap- 
propriate methods of techniques” reasonable “standards of operation,” includ- 
ing processes, devices, and safeguards and other measures for the protection of 
the health, safety, “and general well-being” of employees and the prevention 
and correction of industrial hazards to the health and safety of such employees ; 
and (3) to promote the acceptance and adoption by employers and employees of 
the standards developed under the foregoing. 

The industry boards are authorized to prescribe rules and regulations which 
the boards finds necessary to safeguard the health, safety “and welfare” of 
employees. The United States Secretary of Labor's approval of any such rule 
or regulation would make compliance therewith mandatory within the industry, 
and failure to comply would be a violation of the act. Moreover, agents of the 
boards would be free to enter plant property at any time for “inspection” 
purposes, 

The New York State Department of Labor highly opposes this bill for the 
following reasons: 

1. Federal control is unnecessary because State agencies charged with the 
administration of State labor laws have power to enforce safety measures. In 
New York State, this department has an excellent safety program which is 
splendidly enforced. It is unnecessary and inadvisable to impose additional 
Federal control on top of State administration with the attendant costs to be 
supported by Federal taxes. 

2. Federal administration, in addition to State administration, would result in 
confusing duplication of functions and responsibility, complexity and diversity 
of rules and overlapping jurisdiction. Under the bill, State laws would also 
apply unless inconsistent with Federal law, and as a result, two sets of rules 
would have to be obeyed, except that to the extent of inconsistency, one 
would have to be obeyed, and the other disobeyed. Industry should not be 
faced with the intricate legal problems of interpretation in a field where clear- 
cut and definite rules are extremely important. Unnecessary complexity is 
involved in the bill in complying with rules issued by two separate agencies, 
which would require keeping abreast of directions and interpretations from 
two sources on different laws, and dealing with inspectors and officials of both 
the State and Federal Governments on the same subject matter. 

3. Other means of Federal promotion and maintenance of industrial safety are 
available. The regulation and control of industrial safety properly resides in 
State governments, and State governments are better equipped to regulate indus 
trial safety as they can adopt measures to local needs and conditions. The Fed- 
eral Government may properly encourage the States to adopt stricter, or more up- 
to-date rules and regulations: may furnish technical data, and may serve as a 
clearinghouse of information and experience on industrial safety not only to 
State agencies, but to the industries themselves. But the Federal Government 
should not control and regulate industrial safety. 

4. State governments, by statutes and by industrial code rules, are able to regu- 
late specific hazards to industriai safety both by industry and generally. This 
bill provides for rules and regulations to be made by industrial boards, each set 
of rules and regulations to concern only the industry for which the board is acting 
Various conflicting rules and regulations may thus apply to the same machine 
which is used at various times in various industries. State experience with indus 
try boards has shown that it is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain industry boards 
for all industries. It may well happen, therefore, that the Federal Government 
will establish new rules or regulations for certain industries. 

». The imposition of the duty upon the Bureau to conduct inquiries and techni- 
cal investigations with a view to improving the health, safety, and general well- 
being of employees therein (see. 4 (b)) is too broad an authority to grant the pro- 
posed Bureau. The term “general well-being” may be interpreted to include 
almost any conceivable phase of an employee's life. 
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6. The term “commerce” and “affecting commerce” are so broadly defined in 
the bill as to include almost any conceivable activity whatsoever. The term 
“affecting commerce” is defined by section 3, subsection (f) of the bill as including 
“engaging in commerce or in the production of goods for commerce, or goods 
which compete with other goods produced for commerce, or engaging in any 
activity or conduct burdening or obstructing, or tending to burden or obstruct, 
commerce or the flow of commerce.” 

For the above reasons, among others, I urge you to oppose Senate bill No. 2325. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp Cors!, Industrial Commissioner. 


MASSENA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Wassena, N. Y., March 21, 1952. 
Re Federal Safety Legislature, Senate bill S. 2825. 


Senator Hersrrr H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building. Washington, D.C. 

Drak SENATOR LEHMAN: I would like to urge you to oppose the above-captioned 
bill which would establish a National Bureau of Accident Prevention. 

Because I oppose this legislation, it does not mean that we do not have a con- 
tinuing concern for the safety and welfare of our fellow citizens. Most cer- 
tainly vigorous action must be taken, both by individuals, companies, and local 
government to reduce accidents. My experience has been solely connected with 
the State of New York, which does have an effective accident-prevention program 
with which you are very well familiar. 

It would seem that the major emphasis should be directed toward educating 
individuals to be safety conscious. A great deal of progress has been made in 
reducing accidents, but there has not been corresponding progress in educating 
employees to be safety conscious. A great majority of accidents that occur are 
a result of human failure. 

The Massena Chamber of Commerce sponsors the Massena Safety Council, 
cooperates With the Associated Industries annual safety campaign and works 
closely with local groups concerned with safety. 

I do not see that Federal legislation will accomplish sufficient improvement on 
the present procedures to justify setting up another new Federal bureaucracy. 
I hope that your experience in the New York State government and your 
demonstrated concern in the field of employee relations will convince you 
that Federal safety legislation is unwise at this time. I would very much ap- 
preciate your thoughts in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
MASSENA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
PauL A. Crovucnu, President. 


MONTPELIER, Vt., Murch 18, 1952. 
Hon HerBert LEHMAN, 
Unite d State s&s Nenate . 
Senate Office Building: 

Please enter opposition Vermont Department of Industrial Relations to S. 2325 
called Humphrey bill. Accident prevention activities and industrial safety mat- 
ters should be responsibility of States not Federal Government. 

RayYMonD B. DANIELS. 
Commissioner of Industrial Relations. 


THE ASSEMBLY, STATE OF NEW YorK, 
Albany, March 26, 1952. 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: Mr. J. H. DeKlyn of the Aluminum Co., of America 
has been talking to me about the Humphrey bill which would set up a Federal 
Bureau of Safety Inspection and he said that he felt that the bill took too big a 
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step and so they have introduced the Murray bill (S. 2714) which is not quite as 
far-reaching. 

I agree with Mr. DeKlyn that such a Federal regulation would serve no good 
purpose and would be a waste of much money and I trust that you will do what 
you can to oppose it. 


With best personal regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
ALLAN P. SILL. 


ALUMINUM CO., OF AMERICA, 


Massena, N. Y., March 20, 1952. 
Hon. Herserr H. LEHMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: We are interested in Senate bill S. 2325 which would 
establish a National Bureau of Accident Prevention. We believe that this bill 
is dangerous for many reasons: First, it diminishes and invades the power of 
individual States to govern themselves; second, it provides additional Federal 
controls to the already unbearable Federal burden of restrictions carried by 
industry; third, the breadth of coverage including “general well-being” and 
“welfare” provides a dangerous scope of authority ; finally, the bill would create 
another giant and expensive bureaucracy to pry into the affairs of each industry 
“affecting commerce” or “producing goods for commerce.” 

It may be of interest to note that one of the first steps in the nationalization 
of British industry was the passage of safety legislation by the Labor Govern- 
ment, 

Studies by the Travelers Insurance Co., National Safety Council and other 
groups have shown consistently that 70 to 85 percent of all injuries are directly 
attributable to unsafe acts of workers and not to mechanical failure, inade- 
quate guarding, etc. No legislation can correct such faults. Education is the 
best answer. The high percentage of injuries due to human failure and the low 
percentage from all other causes put together indicates that industry is doing 
a good job of mechanical guarding and that present laws on the books are 
effective. 

Industry is, of course, vitally interested in the matter of safety both for 
humanitarian and economic reasons. In New York State interest in adequate 
safety measures is enhanced by an annual safety contest among New York State 
industries which is fostered by Associated Industries of New York State, Inc. 
A very large number of industries both small and large enroll in this contest, 
and the intense competition results in excellent safety progress. 

We believe that through the coordination of safety work by the New York 
State Labor Department and New York State industry the safety situation in 
New York State is under excellent control and we believe that a National Bureau 
of Accident Prevention is unnecessary and would serve no good purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. De Kiyn, 
Manager, Massena Operations. 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WorKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 86, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 21, 1952. 
Dear Siz: This is to inform you that our organization approves S, 2325 and’ 
we ask your support in having the bill favorably reported out of the committee. 
Sincerely, 
Huco DeLuca, Business Agent. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, 
District No. 13, Donora Steet & Wire Locat Union No. 1758, 
Donora, Pa., May 21, 1952. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: At the last regular meeting of the Donora Steel & Wire Local Union 


No. 1758, of the United Steelworkers of America, the local union went on record 
in favor of Senate bill No, 2325. 


21642—52——19 
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We ask your continued support in having this bill favorably reported out of 
committee, 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry Dory, Recording Secretary. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, CIO, 
District No. 11, 
York, Pa., May 21, 1952. 
Senator JAMEs E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


HOnoRABLE SENATOR: In behalf of myself and the 3,500 of my union members of 
United Steelworkers of America, ClO, we are in a wholehearted approval of 
Senate bill No. 2325, Humphrey industrial health and safety bill. We urge your 
unbiased and wholehearted support for this bill and have it favorably reported 
out of committee, 

This letter is written you upon the action of my local unions from Mount 
Wolf, Pa., Hanover, Pa., and York, Pa., taken at their past monthly meetings. 

Hoping for your support on this important bill, we remain 

Thankfully yours, 
JOSEPH S. DraGas, District Representative. 


Horicon, Wis., March 11, 1952. 
Subject : Senate bill S. 2325, establishing a Federal Bureau of Accident Prevention. 
Hon. Hersert H,. LEHMAN, 
Senator from New York, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: In going over the various points of this bill, I feel that the Federal 
Government would only be duplicating, at the very least supplementing, our own 
industrial commission’s work. In setting up these boards as set forth in the bill, 
it would only be burdening the public with another taxation item. Whereas, our 
State industrial commission is doing an excellent job both for labor and industry 
and doing it in a fair and impartial manner without regard to political or other 
affiliation and also without too much burden from a taxation viewpoint. 

I also feel that our State industrial commission which is located Within our own 
State, is doing a far better job than any Federal Bureau which would be located 
in Washington and who would not be familiar with the problems that exist within 
our own State’s domain. 

I also feel that by a Federal Bureau governing such items as safety, health, 
und welfare of employees, they would lose sight of the individual and of the 
individual employer in trying to apply rules and regulations en masse. 

It would seem that by setting up a Federal Board with the Secretary of Labor 
determining the rules and regulations, would be removing “State's rights” from 
the people of the various States which is being done too much and on too large a 
scale by various Federal Government agencies with a tendency to centralize all 
of the power within Washington. It should be recognized and conceded that pri- 
vate industry has made tremendous progress in the elimination of industrial acci 
dents and the promotion of industrial safety. The National Safety Council sev- 
erity and frequency figures will show this to be true. Therefore, I feel that each 
individual State through its industrial commission or labor commission, etc., are 
far better qualified to set up and administer health, safety, and welfare plans 
based upon each individual State’s own peculiar needs and desires. 

In view of the above, I would like you to see that this bill is not passed. 

Very truly yours 
C. E. DuBREE. 


OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Oakland, Calif., March 20, 1952. 
The Honorable Senator Herserr H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Drar SENATOR LEHMAN: The board of directors of the Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce, acting upon the recommendation of the executive committee of the 
Alameda County Manufacturers Division, representing some 550 industrial firms, 
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this date unanimously opposed the purposes and ideas behind Senate bill 2325, 
which would create in the Department of Labor a Bureau of Accident Prevention. 

The reason for the opposition to this bill was based on three main points: 
(1) the invasion of States’ rights in that this proposed Bureau, as authorized 
under this bill, would supersede all rules and regulations concerning health and 
safety now in effect in the State; (2) that in this State, such a Bureau of Acci- 
dent Prevention is unnecessary in that the present State and local regulations 
regarding health and safety and “general well-being” of employees are known 
to be one of the best, if not the best, in the United States; (3) that the chamber 
is opposed to the creation of any new and unnecessary Bureaus or money-spend- 
ing activities that would increase or take a portion of the Federal Budget at 
this time. 

It is realized by the board of directors that in some States adequate health 
and safety regulations are not in force, but that it seems that this problem should 
be dealt with at the State level to bring these substandard States on par with 
the nationally accepted practices within the industry. 

It is our sincere hope that you will carefully consider this bill in the light 
of the recommendations of the Oakland chamber and see fit to give a negative 
vote on this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER L. EGGERT, 
President. 


(. E. Ertckson Co., INC., 
Des Moines, Iowa, March 26, 1952. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: You are now considering the Humphrey bill, 8. 2825, and the Murray 
bill, S. 2714, calling for establishment of a Safety Inspection Bureau to supervise 
all interstate business and industry. 

Safety and safe work habits, we believe are attained through education, and 
accordingly we established our safety committees and an extensive program in 
our plant in June of 1950. Note frem our accident record the remarkable prog- 
ress we have made through our safety program: 


Cases 
req iring 
medical care 


Lost-time 
accidents 


1947 2 ne 10 
1948 : 76 14 
1949 : s 9 
1950. . . 2 | 18 
1951 : 8 
Janvary 1952 ; None 
February 1952 ‘ : None 


We believe that continued joint efforts of management and labor, through 
safety committees, inspections, and safety projects will educate and still further 
reduce industrial accidents. 

All people familiar with industrial safety know that safety engineered into the 
plant and safety education promoted with the worker is far more preductive in 
accident prevention than enforcement of safety regulations or legislation. It 
is not a question of “legislation” but rather of “education.” We do not believe 
legislation as set out in these bills has a place in the American system of business. 
Moreover, such legislation will add inestimable costs to our ever-increasing 
Federal expenditures. 

Your opposition to further increasing the cost of government, by opposing 
Senate bills S. 2325 and S, 2714, is urgently requested. 

Yours very truly, 
C. E. Ertckson Co., Inc., 
By R. L. Erickson, Vice President. 
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THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1952. 


Subject: Bureau of Accident Prevention in the United States Department of 
Labor. 


Hon. Herseet H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, ; 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: Information has been received by us that the Sub- 
committee on Health of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, of 
which you are chairman, has scheduled hearings starting March 24, 1952, on 
the bill (S. 2325) to create a Bureau of Accident Prevention in the United States 
Department of Labor. 

At the thirty-third annual convention of this association, held in Detroit Febru- 
ary 25-28, this year, the following resolution was passed unanimously: 


“INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


“The association strongly recommends to its members that they continue to 
improve their planned programs to prevent accidents on their projects, and 
voices vigerous opposition to legislation by Congress for supervision of indus- 
trial safety regulations, on other than federally financed projects, by agencies 
of the Federal Government, for the reasons that such legislation would be an 
unwarranted assumption of authority properly vested in the States, and that 
industry can carry out more effective safety measures voluntarily under State 
supervision.” 

Previously, legislation of this type has been opposed not only by this associa- 
tion but by State officials in charge of enforcing satisfactory regulations. 

Will you kindly give consideration to this resolution and include this com- 
munication in the record of the hearings on S, 2325? 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. ForeMAN, 
Managing Director. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Harrisburg, March 25, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce is 
opposed to the Humphrey bill (S. 2325) and the Murray bill (S. 2714) and 
respectfully requests you to disapprove both bills. 

These bills ostensibly have the laudable objective of decreasing industrial 
accidents, but the State chamber believes that passage of these bills will destroy 
current and effective controls already established in this field. 

Industry has made tremendous strides during the past years in reducing indus- 
trial accidents. It takes pardonable pride in its accomplishment. Constantly 
expanded safety programs on education and methods give promise of still greater 
attainments. Industry recognizes its moral obligations to create an environ- 
ment of safety for its workers. Furthermore, accident prevention is now a 
recognized responsibility for management since the cost and waste incident to 
lost time, hospitalization, and recruitment and training of substitute workers is 
an overhead expense which must be reduced to the lowest possible minimum if 
an employer is to maintain a favorable competitive situation. 

The progress that management has made in this field, the time, money, and 
effort which it is now spending to effect a further reduction in the accident rate 
and the existence of adequate State legislation make Federal legislation in this 
field unthinkable. A superstructure of laws, regulations, and administrators 
would inevitably result in chaos and confusion. A relaxation of current efforts 
would surely attend such an unfavorable environment. 

Federal controls in air, railway, and sea travel have not eliminated accidents 
in the field of transportation. In fact, there is reason to believe that Federal 
activities in this respect are in many ways inferior to that of the States in the 
industrial world. 

Although 8S. 2714 provides for Federal grants to States for use in decreasing 
the accident rate, the provision that such grants shall be made only to those 
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States complying with Federal standards actually passes control to the Federal 
Government. The bill is therefore subject to the same objections as S. 2325. We 
respectfully urge you, therefore, to oppose both S. 2325 and 8. 2714. 
Yours very sincerely, 
LEONARD P. Fox, 
Evecutive Director. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNirep AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WoRKERS OF AMERICA (CIO), 
Allentown, Pa., May 22, 1952. 
Senator JAMes FE. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: As president of local No. 677, UAW-CIO, representing some 3,000 
employees of the Mack Manufacturing Corp. in Allentown, Pa., the membership 
requested that I write you in reference to favorably reporting Senate bill No. 
2825 out of committee. 

We sincerely hope from our standpoint that you will give bill No. 2325 your 
approval and support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Locat No. 677, UAW-CIO, 
Roy GLENDENMEYER, President. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 21, 1952. 
Subject: S. 2325 (Accident Prevention Act of 1951). 


Hon, Herserr H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: As a working safety engineer with 23 years’ experi- 
ence, I should like to express opposition to 8. 2325, on which your committee is 
to hold hearings the week of March 24th. I strongly recommend that your com- 
mittee report unfavorably on this bill. 

It has been my experience that safety must be sold, and in only rare instances 
can it be legislated... I worked for 3 years on one occasion, and during parts of 
7 years at another, in your State of New York under your own and other ad- 
ministrations as Governor. The bureaus of inspection and industrial hygiene 
of the department of labor, although they possessed police powers, used them 
but rarely. They devoted the greater part of their time and energy to selling 
“accident prevention and industria! hygiene” to both employer and employee. 
The rather superior industrial safety record of New York State is witness to the 
effectiveness of this program. 

Secondly, I am opposed because, by. and large, industrial States are doing a 
pretty fair job of preventing industrial accidents and I do not see that a United 
States Department of Labor Bureau of Accident Prevention will do much more 
than muddy the water. 

Thirdly, I believe the committee should take into consideration the fact that 
industry has done a better job in accident prevention than any of the other 
classifications of accidents such as highway and home. A bill creating a bureau 
controlling architects, home owners, or automobile operators would, from the 
standpoint of preventing fatal accidents, be more practical than the bill under 
consideration. 

As an indication of my experience, may I append this brief review of positions, 
offices, and appointments held. 

Yours very truly, 
GERARD O. GRIFFIN. 


Torepo, OHIO, March 21, 1952. 
Hon. Herksert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee, Committee on Labor and Publie Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 
Honoraprte Str: We understand that the Humphrey bill (S. 2325) is to come 
before your committee for hearing and we wish to advise that we believe that 
we have sufficient regulations under the Industrial Commission of Ohio on 
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accident preventions, and we sincerely hope that there is no need for additional 
Federal regulations on this subject. 

The record of the construction industry on accident prevention has been a 
very good one, and we are opposed to further regulations through the Federal 
Government. 

Very truly yours, 
ToLepoO BUILDING CONGRESS, INC., 
H. C. SCANNELL, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
Cc. F. HAMMER, Secretary. 


THE QUAKER Oats Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lawa, March 18, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: It has come to my attention that Mr. Humphrey of Minnesota and Mr. 
Murray of Montana recently introduced bills in the Senate (S. 2325 and 8. 2714) 
which presumably have as their purpose to give assistance to the States in the 
field of industrial safety. 

I have been actively engaged in industrial safety work for some 10 years. 
Some 3 years of that time was spent in an ordnance munitions plant and 7 years 
with the Quaker Oats Co. It is my opinion that we have no need of an addi 
tional Federal bureau or division of a now existing one to give direction, super 
vision, and regulation in the field of industrial safety. Industries, large and 
small, have learned that it is just good business practice to provide as safe 
working conditions as possible for their employees. I think industry today is 
making every effort to provide these safe working conditions. 

The Quaker Oats Co. today is actively engaged in production operations in 
various areas. They have mills engaged in milling and processing; plants en 
gaged in the manufacture of prepared foods; plants engaged in the manufacture 
of dog food, where operations are similar to the meat packing industry ; chemical 
plants: and one mill engaged in the manufacture of paper. For the past number 
of years a steady improvement has been made in the prevention of industria] 
accidents at all locations. 

1. In 1945 we had 301 lost-time accidents: in 1946, 261; in 1947, 219; in 1948, 
160; in 1949, 83; in 1950, 92 (largely because of additional plants being added) : 
and in 1951 only 76 lost-time accidents 

2. The total number of man-hours of exposure in 1947 was 11,667,265; in 1948, 
11,203.066 : in 1949, 10,920,805: in 1950, 10,682,876: and in 1951, 10,819,860. 

3. The company-wide frequency rate in 1947 was 18.77; in 1948, 14.28; in 1949, 
7.60; in 1950, 8.61; and in 1951 was 7.02. 

Industries generally today are employing well-trained people for work in the 
field of accident prevention. In addition, most cempanies, large and small, 
have the able assistance of their insurance carriers. The insurance companies 
in most cases maintain large staffs of well-trained people to give assistance to 
industries in the field of accident prevention. 

As a person engaged in industrial safety work, and as a citizen of Iowa, | 
would like to request your assistance in the defeat of these proposed bills. 

We are all conscious today of how large our Government has grown; of huge 
governmental expenditures and high taxes; and, with the public generally de 
manding that taxes be reduced, why do Senators and Representatives alike per 
sist in submitting new bills that would only add to the size and expense ot 
government? Why doesn’t someone think of introducing a bill to reduce the 
size of government? 

Yours truly, 
RALPH M. HARTMAN, 
Training and Safety Director. 


East Sipe MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Granite City, 1U., March 24, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DrarR SENATOR LEHMAN: We-have.been.advised that beginning today, through 
Wednesday, the Humphrey safety bill (S. 2325) will be heard by the Health 
Committee of which you are a member. 
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Our association representing industries in the area comprising Granite City, 
Madison, and Venice, UL, with an employment of approximately 17,000 persons, 
is oppesed to this measure as we have always believed that safety cannot be 
brought abeut by additional legislation but must be accomplished through 
education. 

The industries in this area organized an industrial safety council more than 
30 years ago to promote safety in our plants. The council is made up of safety 
men of each industry and these men, through their cooperative efforts, have 
done much to further safety in our local industries. This fact is recognized 
by the Illinois Department of Labor and industrial groups throughout the 
State. 

We are opposed to the Humphrey safety bill for the following reasons: 

(1) The bill provides for more centralization of authority in the Federal 
Government. 

(2) The bill is all-inclusive. 

(3) The scope of authority outlined in section 4 is dangerous. 

(4) (a) Illinois has a division of factory inspection in the department of 
labor; (0) a Federal bureau would be a duplication of work and expense: 
(e) a Federal bureau would further intrude on State home rule; and (d) pro- 
motion of industrial safety should remain a State function. 

We hope that you will give the provisions of this bill careful consideration 
and reject it in committee 

Very truly yours, 
G. W. HoeLscHEr, 
General Manager and Secretary. 


I. NGINEERING SERVICE Corp., 
Decatur, Ill., March 24, 1952. 
Re: Senate bill 2325. 
Hon. Paut H. Dovetas, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR DovuGias: It has been called to my attention that legislation 
creating a new bureau in the United States Department of Labor has been intro- 
duced by Senator Hubert H. Humphrey. As I understand it this legislation, 
known as Senate bill 2325, would establish a Bureau of Accident Prevention in 
the Department.of Labor for the purpose of improving the “health, safety, and 
general well-being” of employees. 

As a citizen of the State of Illinois, I feel called upon to voice my objections to 
such a measure. In my opinion this measure will duplicate operations of many 
State governments who already have State agencies devoted to the purposes 
outlined in the proposed legislation. Consequently, passage of Senate bill 2325 
would not be in the interest of economy in government. Furthermore, I feel that 
passage of such a bill would be a further usurpation of States rights. It is hardly 
conceivable that any bureau in Washington could fairly and intelligently pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations that would be applicable to all the varying con- 
ditions existing in the different States. 

I am what is known as a small-business man. I am and always have been a 
Democrat so I do not feel that.one can say my opinions in this case are based 
on political partisanship.. However, I do feel that this proposed legislation is 
just another attempt to take away some more of our liberties and to build a 
inore powerful bureaucracy. If the growth of bureaucracy is not stopped, it will 
soon be powerful enéugh to insure the election of only those Representatives and 
Senators who are subservient to its will, When this happens, onr Democracy 
will be gone and we will all become subservient to the dictatorship of the 
bureaucrat, I feel this danger is real and hope that you will be able to do your 
part in eliminating this danger 

Yours very truly, 
F. E. HOLMSTRAND. 


Horner Fuoorine Co., 
Dollar Bay, Mich., March 19, 1952. 
Hion. HerBert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Health Subcommittee, Senate Labor Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: The latter part of this month, your subcommittee 
will hold hearings on a bill (8S. 23825) sponsored by Senator Humphrey to create 
« Bureau of Accident Prevention in the Department of Labor. I thought you 
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might be interested in having the reaction of a small manufacturer to this 
proposal, 

First, it appears that the individual States already have adequate machinery 
set up to handle this problem. I know that Michigan is doing a fairly good job 
along this line, and I presume that your own State is doing the same. 

Second, there are a variety of industry groups active in the field. The Na- 
tional Safety Council is doing a good job. The American Standards Association 
has a long list of widely accepted safety standards, which even the Department 
of Labor uses, although they often forget to give credit to them. 

Third, from the very nature of the problem, you can’t legislate safety. 

Fourth, if the Federal Government has to help someone to be “safe,” why not 
go after the real source of trouble, the reckless driver? 

Lastly, most plants of any size have good safety programs of their own, and if 
it is the small plant you are trying to help, please, Senator, we are already being 
“helped” to death by the Federal Government. 

I have a high regard for Senator Humphrey, and do not question his sincerity 
in introducing this bill. However, I do not feel that such a bill would produce 
the desired results, and would only add to our already intolerable tax burden. 

Very truly yours, 
Horner FLoorrne Co. 
J. S. Horner. 


GLENSHAW, Pa., April 14, 1952. 
Senator H. H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: Please accept a suggestion in connection with your pro- 
posed bill on Federal legislation to more effectively raise the standards of in- 
dustrial safety in our country. 

When we still continue to have the horrible mine disasters that we do, how 
can there be any question of the need? However, the agonized scream of most 
companies against interference of this type will probably put an end to the best 
of intentions. There is certainly some justification. 

We must be primarily concerned with that group of companies and operations 
which are not assuming reasonable moral responsibility for the safety of their 
employees. Can we not determine which these companies and operations are 
fairly well by referring to the statistics developed by each State for the “ex- 
perience rating” of their compensation insurance? If the insurance accident 
costs for any company are 40 percent or more oyer the average for that indus- 
try for 2 years or more, is there any reason why such a company should not be 
subject to Federal scrutiny and possible control? 

I believe there are a few States where these statistics may not be available. 
If so that should be remedied by time since the trend is in this direction. 
Possibly some other reasonable basis can be found for these States until such 
time as they also have such statistics. 

I suggest that if such a basis is feasible the group of industries subject to 
Federal action be first determined by all companies, say 80 percent over the 
average for their industry, and that this be progressively lowered by 10 percent 
each year until it reaches that predetermined permanent percentage. 

The plan suggested above might well receive some passive support from many 
of the companies which like the company for whieh I work, are progressive 
enough to be interested in the worker’s welfare and interest. (I am a graduate 
safety engineer.) Under the present circumstances several letters from my 
company have been sent you te express disapproval of the present bill. As 
usual nothing positive has been suggested. 

Very truly yours, 
L. P. Howarp. 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL Co., 
New Kensington, Pa., March 24, 1952. 
Senator LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: I ain very much coné¢erned to learn that a Senate 
bill, S. 2325, for the purpose of establishing a National Bureau of Accident Pre- 
vention is now being considered by the Senate Labor and Education Committee. 
A review of safety in industry over the last few years certainly shows that indus- 
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trial accident prevention as undertaken by industry and as supervised by State 
legislation, has resulted in a steady decrease in the number of industrial ac- 
cidents per million man-hours worked. This record proves that the extra expense 
to the Government and to the taxpayers involved in setting up a National 
Bureau of Accident Prevention is not only entirely unnecessary, but also un- 
desirable. 

The broad powers which would be given to this National Bureau of Accident 
Prevention under the present language of the bill which calls for inquiries and 
technical investigations into conditions of employment with a view to improve 
the “health, safety, and general well-being” of employees, go well beyond neces- 
sary and desirable legislation. The taking away of the power of individual 
States to govern themselves, particularly in a field where the record of the 
States has been good, is another step in the wrong direction. The extra cost of 
creating and maintaining another Bureau to duplicate work now being done 
satisfactorily by States and industry will simply increase tax levels which 
already are so high that they kill the initiative of many businessmen. 

I hope you will use your influence to discourage the setting up of this National 
Bureau of Accident Prevention as covered in Senate bill S. 2325, and any other 
national bureaus of this type which increase the cost of government without 
furnishing any new or required service. 

Very truly yours, 
G. S. Hupparp, 
General Manager of Manufacturing. 


STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 15, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor and Education, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sik: I wish to present to you as chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Education my views on two bills that are before 
your honorable committee. 

The Humphrey bill, S. 2714: I am opposed to this bill as I believe the Murray 
bill, S. 2714, which I favor, is a more practical approach to the solution of the 
accident-prevention problem for this reason, the Murray bill, S. 2714, provides 
Federal aid to State labor departments to strengthen their safety programs, 
similar to what the Federal Government is now doing for the State health depart- 
ments, State agricultural departments and other agencies, which has proven to 
be a successful method of cooperation between the Federal Government and the 
States. 

Furthermore, in accident-prevention work much of its success depends on 
cooperation between management and labor. This cooperation can best be en- 
couraged by a State agency than by a Federal agency. 

Very truly yours, 
Jim HuGHeEs, Commisisoner of Labor. 


AMERICAN LAVA CorpP., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., April 8, 1952. 


Re Senate bill S. 2714, to establish standards of health and safety for industry, 


Hon. KENNETH MEIKLEJOHN, 
Subcommittee on Health, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Mr. MEIKLEJONHN: A recent bulletin of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce reads as follows: 

“William Connolly, Director of the Bureau of Labor Standards, told a Senate 
labor subcommittee that pending legislation (S. 2714) authorizing Federal grants 
to States for the promotion of industrial safety is long overdue. 

He said there were a total of 2,100,000 job accidents last year and 16,000 
industrial deaths. This was the highest accident total since 1944, Connolly 
added, and a 20 percent increase over 1950.” 

The statistics quoted would seem to be much exaggerated, especially when 
applied to industry, es shown by a letter I have just received from Mr. Tom 

3urke, of the National Safety Council, dated April 1, 1952. It says: 
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“Our statistical division tells me that occupational injuries were up 8 percent 
last year (instead of 20 percent) and that occupational deaths were up just 
3 percent. 

“Also keep in mind that the phrase ‘16,000 industrial deaths’ refers to all 
occupational fatalities, of which deaths in manufacturing are a comparatively 
small part. For example, back in 1950 there were 15,500 occupational deaths 
and the breakdown was as follows: 


iis siptececnitgenthhendansiiedbireindss Dr 1 INE a ost aac rnin cd tienen dee 4, 300 
OR WA ssstten chick cendiniesicsinnion SE CIO npg ere acicine 2, 300 
PEROT RIEG iii hdmi 2,600 | Mining (quarry), oil and gas 
Public RUG ssik cisterns 300 RN. pcan siaieh net Rha: cateetetgiireines titles 1, 000 
Transportayewiu.. . . mnkecsn cn 1, 300 a 
Total Geaths..ccnninenena 15, 500 


“You will see from this that manufacturing deaths, as such, represent only a 
comparatively small part of the total picture.” 

Industry is exerting every effort and is spending huge sums to keep down 
accidents and promote the health of the American workman. The job is already 
in the hands of experts. It is recognized that it not only offers rewards on the 
side of humanity, but that it pays for itself in dollars and cents. 

I hope you will see that the American people and American industry should 
not be burdened with this unnecessary and costly legislation when they are 
already doing the job effectively. This matter can well be left to the States, 
practically all of which have their own laws and regulations. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN A. JEFFORDS, 
President, Chattanooga Safety Council. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Health Subcommittee of Senate Labor Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: S. 2325, Senator Humphrey’s bill to establish a Federal 
Bureau of Accident Prevention, is, I am advised, pending before your committee 
with public hearing scheduled for March 24, Since it is impossible for me to 
attend the hearing, I wish to present the following which are my views on the 
subject: 

Industrial accident prevention is the subject of much legislation under 
which State commissions have broad powers which they actively carry out. It 
is my belief that such State legislation can and does handle safety matters in 
an adequate manner. That such is the case is indicated by the fact that the 
standards have continuously improved and I therefore do not see any reason 
for the Federal Government to step into this field and to superimpose another 
agency to deal with the same matter. 

Safety and accident prevention are indeed the rallying point of many organ- 
izations of citizens of which the best one is the American Safety Council, a sort 
of clearinghouse and coordinating agency for action taken by local organizations, 
There seems to me no reason for a public agency to attempt to replace such 
enlightened and vigorous action by citizens themselves to solve their own 
problems. 

I therefore respectfully submit that this bill should be killed. 

I am informing Members of Congress of my own district of my views. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. KERNEN. 


AMERICAN Society oF SAFETY ENGINEERS, 
EASTERN NEW YorK CHAPTER, 
Albany, N. Y., January 23, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washingon, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The merits of bill S. 2325 to set up a safety inspection depart- 
ment in the Department of Labor was discussed in our open meeting. A motion 
was made and carried that the bill S. 2325 would take over powers now exercised 
by various State labor departments and would serve no useful purpose. 
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Industrial accident prevention activities already established such as National 
Safety Council, State labor departments, American Standards Association, local 
safety council, and American Society of Safety Engineers, are available to assist 
industry in their problems. 

We urge that you do all in your power to defeat bill S. 2325. 

Yours very truly, 
Wipur E. Kipper, 
General Chairman. 
A. P. O’TooLe, 
Secretary-treasurer. 


Tue Erie Inpustriat UNION CouNcIt, 
Erie, Pa., May 20, 1952. 
Senator JAMes E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: The Erie Industrial Union Council, CIO, representing some 
10,000 members in Erie has gone on record in supporting Senate bill 2325, known 
as the industrial health and safety bill. 

Will you please use your influence in helping to get this bill reported out of 
committee favorably. 

The CIO membership in this area will appreciate you taking action on this 
bill, so enabling the Senate to take action on passing this badly needed legis- 
lation. 

Thanking you for your cooperation, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 


GrorGe BE. KLEMM, Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


CHILLICOTHE, OH10, March 24, 1952. 
Senator Hersert H. LEHMAN, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I am taking the liberty of expressing some very strong convictions 
in connection with the Humphrey bill, S. 2325, and the Murray bill, S. 2714, both 
of which pertain to the establishment of accident prevention bureaus in the 
United States Department of Labor. For many years I have had the opportunity 
of knowing what a fine and successful job industry itself has been doing in the 
matter of accident prevention and how continuously and diligently it is still 
working on this important function. I cannot possibly see how the Federal 
bureau could do as good a job as the individual industries and the several 
States which really have very satisfactory laws for encouraging this type of 
work, 

The establishment of new bureaus, of course, add to the burden of the Federal 
Government which is already excessive. We should be working to attempt to 
reduce Federal expenditures to balance our budget and to solve some of the 
grave national and international problems facing us today. The manner in 
which these bills are worded could lead to a very large addition to the Federal 
payroll and to other Federal expenditures. 

In my opinion, this creation of additional bureaus for accident prevention is 
entirely unnecessary and even very undesirable. I therefore request your earn- 
est consideration of these factors and feel very strongly that neither of these 
bills should be permitted to pass. 

Respectfully yours, 
H. W. LayMon, 





IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING Co., INc., 
Chicago, Iil., March 25, 1952. 
Hon. JAMES E. MurRayY, 2 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Weifare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Str: You have a subcommittee that is now considering Senate bill No. 
2325, and, I understand, will shortly be considering Senate bill No. 2714. 

I would like to express my objections to both of these bills. I do not feel that 

this is a matter for Federal regulation. From an economic standpoint, it would 
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create, in my opinion, an unnecessary bureau in the United States Department 
of Labor. which certainly would not help to decrease the present burdensome 
taxes. The passage of either one of these bills would also give the Federal 
Government responsibilities which belong, rightfully, to the States. The Murray 
bill, S. 2714, would accomplish this just as effectively as the Humphrey Dill, S. 
2325. In my opinion, Federal regulation of industry is only necessary where 
situations exist that are beyond the powers of individual States to correct. 

I do not think that anyone can adequately prove that the individual States have 
not the power to make necessary corrections if there is need of such corrections. 
For that reason, I hope that your committee will not recommend passage of either 
one of these bills. 

Very truly yours, 
H. Norris Love, President. 


Loca 502, 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS, 
St. Marys, Pa., May 16, 1952. 
Senator JaMes E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Murray: In behalf of 2,000 members of local 502, IUE-CIO, I 
request your support and influence in having Senate bill 2325 favorably reported 
out of committee. 

Hoping to hear from you in regards to your action, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN P. McCiusx«ey, President. 





MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Marci 21, 1952. 
Hon. JAMEs E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: This association wishes to be placed on record in 
opposition to bills 8S. 2325 by Senator Humphrey and S. 2714 authored by 
yourself which are now before your committee for hearing. 

It is our feeling that if these bills should become law the responsibility for 
the health, safety and welfare of employees would pass from individual manage- 
ment to the Department of Labor. 

It is quite generally recognized and conceded in Government and elsewhere 
that private industry has made tremendous progress in the elimination of indus- 
trial accidents and the promotion of industrial safety. For the past 32 years the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce has conducted a safety training school for 
supervisory employees of Milwaukee industries and mercantile establishments 
giving instructions in the fundamentals of plant and manpower protection, 
causes and control of occupational accidents. The next in this association’s 
series will be operated during the months of April and May at the Milwaukee 
Auditorium. Last year’s enrollment was 11,186 and involved 350 firms. 

The bills now before your committee disregard this record of progress in 
Milwaukee and elsewhere and proceed on the apparent assumption that Federal 
agencies are more concerned with, and can do a better job of eliminating, 
industrial hazards than private enterprise. This proposed legislation amounts 
to nothing more than the Fashioning of a Federal strait-jacket for American 
industry. The bills would create another giant and expensive bureaucracy to 
pry into the affairs of each industry affecting commerce or producing goods 
for commerce. 

Your consideration will be very much appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL J. McNALLy, 
Manager, Public Affairs Division. 
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STATE OF MAINE, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 


Augusta, March 4, 1952. 
Senator Margaret Cuase SMirH, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Deak Senator Smiru: It is my understanding that hearings are scheduled 
before the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare for March 24, 25, and 
26 on the so-called Humphrey bill, being S. 2325, a bill to create in the Department 
of Labor a Bureau of Accident Prevention for the purpose of promoting and main- 
taining safe and healthful conditions of employment in industries affecting com- 
merce, and for other purposes. I wish to register opposition to this measure on 
the following grounds: 

1. It is an usurpation of police power presently employed only at the State level. 

2. The States, with one or two rare exceptions, are doing a creditable job and 
are increasing their activities in the accident prevention field. 

3. To adequately do the job at the Federal level it has been estimated that it 
would cost $50,000,000. 

4. It will bring down an additional horde of inspectors on all industries engaged 
in interstate commerce. As the State safety laws would not be abrogated, and it 
would be unfortunate did that happen as there are accidents occurring in busi- 
nesses not engaged in interstate commerce, our efforts to reduce such accidents 
must be continued. 

5. Finally our opposition to the measure does not denote other than a deep and 
sincere interest in saving life and limb. We are, however, more and more lead 
to believe that the adequate guarding of machinery is but part of the answer, 
as machines may be guarded to the hilt and we still have accidents due to unsafe 
acts. Only by a voluntary cooperation on the part of plant management and the 
workers can there be wholehearted support in a safety program. It cannot be 
forced on them by law. Industries’ attitude of opposition to Federal employees’ 
interference with the conduct of their affairs is such that we cannot look to the 
United States Department of Labor to build such attitudes. 

We have been making some headway at the State level and we would hate 
to see our efforts confused, reduced, or handicapped. We feel, therefore, that 
this legislation is highly undesirable and would appreciate your using your best 
efforts to see that the measure is defeated. 

Sincerely yours, 
MArIon E. MARTIN. 





EMPIRE STATE ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, INC., 
Albany, N. Y., March 11, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: We have made a digest of S. 2325 introduced by 
Senator Humphrey. We are shocked by its provisions. It is in our opinion 
another unnecessary and improper invasion of States’ rights. 

The regulation of commerce and industry, except in interstate commerce is not 
one of the delegated responsibilities of the Federal Government. The State 
controls and regulates commerce and industry through : 

Corporation laws. 

2. Chartering and regulating public utilities. 

3. Laws governing copartnerships. 

4. Licensing of private business. 
5 
6 
7 


oe 


Wage and hour legislation. 
. Laws governing labor and conditions of employment. 
. Regulating factory conditions. 

8. Workmen’s compensation, unemployment, and sickness disability insurance. 

S. 2325 would establish a Bureau of Accideut Prevention in the Department 
of Labor with authority to: 

1. Conduct inquiries and technica] investigations into conditions of employ- 
ment in operation of industries with a view to improving the health, and general 
well-being of employees therein. 

2. Develop with the aid of such inquiries and investigations or by other appro- 
priate methods or techniques, including processes, devices, and safeguards and 
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other measures for the protection of the health, safety, and general well-being of 
employees and for the prevention and correction of industrial hazards to the 
health and safety of such employees ; and 

38. Promote the acceptance and adoption by employers and employees in in- 
dustries of standards developed under the foregoing. 

Accidents do not happen across State lines. They occur at the place of employ- 
ment which is subject to inspection and regulation by the proper State authority. 
When you were Governor you were an active member of the Governors’ Con- 
ference. Your associates in the State government were similarly active in the 
various divisions of the Conference of State Governments. If there is need for 
consultation on the promotion and maintenance of safe and healthful conditions 
of employment it can best be done through the machinery of the conference. 
From the disclosures made by the Hoover Commission there is little to indicate 
that Federal agencies are more efficient than their counterparts at the State level. 

No agency of Government operates without funds. The Congress is now 
hard put to find funds to operate existing agencies. Why further complicate 
your problem? 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. MILLs, 
Executive Vice President. 


—_———_—_—— 


New HAMPSHIRE TAXPAYERS FEDERATION, 
Concord, N. H., February 5, 1952. 
Senator CHARLES ToREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ToBEY: It is my understanding that Senate bill 2325 introduced 
by Senator Humphrey will be considered at the current session of Congress. I 
believe that this bill is designed to place industrial safety and health under 
Federal jurisdiction, with Federal inspection of industrial plants at places of 
employment. 

The Taxpayers Federation is unalterably opposed to this measure or similar 
legislation, as a direct infringement on the prerogatives of the State. I believe 
that both industry and labor in the State will testify that the current method 
of procedure is far more efficient and is responsible for more constructive effort 
in the field of accident prevention in industry in our State than any Federal 
agency would be. 

There are 23 industries in the Nation now classified as hazardous. The pas- 
sage of Senate bill 2325 would mean 23 nine-membered commissions and staffs 
to start with. In addition to allowing further infringement on the State’s 
prerogatives, it will establish another Government bureau which will add an- 
other tentacle to the huge octopus of Federal bureaus that now exist. 

I repeat, we are unalterably opposed to this legislation and ask your support 
in helping to defeat this measure when it is presented for consideration in the 
Senate. 

Cordially, 
Harry T. Mines, Executive Director. 


STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 


This statement is submitted on behalf of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers whose membership of over 17,000 employers in manufacturing indus- 
tries is composed in large part of small- and medium-sized companies. 

Reflecting industry’s constant awareness of safety needs in its plants, the as- 
sociation has always been eager to receive, consider, and evaluate any proposal 
designed to reduce accidents. 

For decades, the National Association of Manufacturers has been deeply con- 
cerned with this problem. Alone and in cooperation with other organizations 
and groups it has actively engaged in promoting safety in industry. 

The association, through all the years of its varied activities in this field, has 
always been motivated by one cardinal principle. Underlying each and every 
proposal, safety educational drive, publication, and action, has been this 
thought—-Here we are dealing in human life. 
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But there is a further compelling force behind our interest in reducing acci- 
dents. Industrial safety is good business—not only because it saves life and 
limb, but because it pays. Accidents reduce production; they cut employee 
morale, they cause economic waste, and they increase costs. Accidents cost 
money—they’re expensive for the individual and they're expensive for the em- 
ployer. Enlightened self-interest demands that accidents be reduced to the low- 
est possible levels. 

Safety can best be promoted by persuading employers and employees of the 
necessity and value of accident prevention and by providing them with appro- 
priate incentives to improve their safety records. 

We have considered 8. 2325 and S. 2714 and measured them against this crite- 
rion. They do not measure up to this simple and basic standard. 

In view of the tremendous impact and effect of a Federal safety law, we re- 
spectfully urge that the members of this committee likewise evaluate the pro- 
posals before them and determine whether or not these proposals measure up to 
this simple standard: Will it provide appropriate incentives to employees and 
employers to think and act safely? 

The conclusions with respect to S. 2325 and S. 2714 may be briefly summarized: 

1. The voluntary efforts of industry, both on an individual company and co- 
operative basis, have resulted in substantial reductions of accidents in manufac- 
turing industries. 

2. These efforts are being carried on at an ever-increasing tempo. The work 
of a host of voluntary organizations—at local, State, and National levels—as well 
as the work at company levels, is the best possible guaranty that this progress 
will be continued. 

3. It is most unlikely that Federal control of industrial safety could accelerate 
this progress. The actual result would be to retard it. 

4. Federal control would constitute unjustified interference with the proper 
activities of local and State governments. Further, it would undermine and 
make ineffectual the authority and initiative of State and local safety authorities. 

5. Federal safety controls have been tried and found wanting. Accidental 
deaths of Federal employees are proportionately almost three times higher than 
those of employees in manufacturing industry. 

6. S. 2325 cannot reduce injury rates because: 

(a) Its effect—and purpose—is to regiment industry, not save human life. 

(b) It would be impossible to administer and enforce. 

(c) It would uselessly duplicate work already done. 

(@) It would stifle progress in the field. 

(e) It would cause controversy in a field where none now exists. 
7. S. 2714 cannot reduce injury rates because: 

(a) Its eventual effect would be the same as S. 2325—it would regiment 
industry. 

(b) Its objective would be gained in another, and even more dangerous, 
fashion. The power to grant or withhold Federal funds is an all-compelling one 
and would result in control as complete and absolute as if it had been directed 
by law. 

(c) Under §. 2325, State authorities would have a seeming option to permit 
or refuse to allow their staffs to be utilized by the Federal Government. Even 
this remnant of local control of safety would disappear completely under S. 2714. 
In this respect S. 2714 is even more dangerous to the progress of industrial 
safety than S. 2325. 

(d) There has been no demonstration of actual need of additional funds for 
State industrial safety work. 


I. PROGRESS IN ACCIDENT PREVENTION BY VOLUNTARY METHODS 


Before attempting to evaluate the effects of imposing Federal controls on 
safety work, it may be well to determine how well the job is being done by vol- 
untary methods. It is well also to determine whether or not the motives pro- 
pelling these efforts are of a nature which will insure that they will continue— 
and will continue and with ever-increasing momentum. 

Men and women are ihe lifeblood of American industry; their health and 
safety is of paramount importance to the managers of industry. Employees are 
not data in a statistical table; they are Bill Jones and Mary Brown—coworkers— 
and are so regarded and treated, 

Aside from the humanitarian aspect—which is all-important—it is simply 
good business for industry to provide safe and healthy working conditions, safe 
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tools, safe machines, and safe work methods. It is self-evident that the visible 
costs of accidents are heavy; but it is estimated that these costs are less than 
half the total costs. The National Safety Council estimates that in 1950 acci- 
dents cost employees and management about $2.5 billion, of which $1.2 billion 
went to defray visible costs such as wage losses, medical expenses, and costs of 
insurance, About $1.3 billion were lost indirectly through damaged equip- 
ment, production slowdowns, and time lost py other workers not involved in 
accidents. It is estimated that the indirect costs of an accident to industry 
are about five times the direct costs. Problems of this magnitude are not 
ignored by competent cost-conscious American management. 

The record of accident reduction achieved by industry through voluntary 
methods is spectacular. 

According to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, since 1926, when 
it began its recording of work-injury rates in manufacturing industries, the 
number of disabling injuries for each million man-hours worked declined from 
24.2 in 1926 to 14.7 in 1950. In these 24 years the rate declined 39.3 percent. 

The National Safety Council, utilizing a smaller sample of companies, reported 
a decline of 70.8 percent during the same period, from 31.87 injuries per mil- 
lion man-hours in 1926 to 9.30 in 19502 

Both the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the National Safety Council studies 
indicate that the long-range trend in injury-frequency rates in manufacturing 
industries has been decidedly downward since 1926. While the general trend 
is downward, fluctuations occur. The defense period and the first few years 
of World War II produced an increase in the rates, due primarily to the influx 
of untrained workers into industry. By 1943 that problem was solved and 
the rates declined to the record low of 14.5 injuries per million man-hours in 
1949. The previous record had been achieved in 1939 when the rate was 14.9 
injuries per million man-hours. In 1950 the rate was 14.7, up slightly from 
1949, but still almost a record low. The cause is identical with that operative 
in the 1940-43 period and the cure remains the same—to educate employees to 
their prime responsibility with respect to safety. 

As a result of these voluntary safety efforts, it is found that today the worker 
is much safer in the plant than out of it. During 1950, there were 90,000 acci- 
dental deaths. About 15,500 people were killed in the eourse of their occupa- 
tion. More than five times the number of people were kiiled in nonoccupational 
accidents than were killed when engaged in their employment. 

Less than 17 percent (2,600) of these 15,500 occupational deaths occurred in 
manufacturing plants. The bulk of the fatalities occurred in trade, service, 
public utilities, transportation, agriculture, construction, mining, quarrying, and 
oil and gas wells. 

Workers are twice as safe on the job as off it. Of the 90,000 men, women, and 
children killed in 1950, about 47,500 were employed. About 32,000 of these 
workers, were killed in accidents not related to the job. The 15,500 occupational 
deaths were less than half the nonoccupational deaths among workers. 

It must also be noted that people are increasingly safer on the job than off it. 
Taking the average number of accidental deaths of all kinds in 1928-32 as the 
base, it is found that such deaths declined about 2 percent by 1950. Occupational 
deaths declined 14 percent during the same period. Motor-vehicle deaths rose 
13 percent and home fatalities increased 4 percent. 

The progress made by manufacturing industry in accident prevention may 
be illustrated by the experience of a major company in a hazardous industry. 
Over the years it had developed and aggressively administered a complete safety 
program which reduced injury rates by a very substantial amount. The pro- 
gram had been developed to the point where it seemed that no further better- 
ment could be achieved by traditional methods. The company found that its 
injury rate no longer displayed a long-term downward trend but fluctuated from 
year to year within a narrow range. The management realized that it must 
seek new methods to further reduce its already low rate. A review of the medical] 
and personnel records of employees who had had serious accidents disclosed a 
characteristic pattern. Such employees had had a number of minor accidents; 
their absentee record was high, and in many cases there were evidences of 
emotional unbalance. The company, on the basis of these findings, is now able 
to identify the potential risks and embark on a program of individual adjustment. 


2 Accident Facts, 1951 edition, National Safety Council, Chicago, Tl. 
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II. PROGRESS WILL BE CONTINUED BY VOLUNTARY METHODS 


As pointed out above, there are two basic factors which spur voluntary activ- 
ities in the safety field ; humanitarianism and enlightened self-interest. Industry 
is convinced and determined that, despite the advancements outlined above, its 
voluntary efforts must be increased and intensified. Every accident is a sober- 
ing challenge. Every death calls for renewed offensives in the relentless war 
against carelessness. 

The following brief descriptions of voluntary efforts are representative but 
not all-inclusive. It is important to note that should the Federal Government 
inject itself into this field there is a real question whether the incentive of 
such groups might not be destroyed and their work nullified by duplication, 
cross-purposes, conflicting recommendations, and generai confusion. 


A. National Safety Council 


The early safety work of the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
extensive publicity it gave to the need for safety practices in industry lent 
impetus to the organization of the National Safety Council, which has done so 
much to reduce accidents. 

The National Safety Council has encouraged industries to formulate and 
abide by special safety codes as voluntary standards for safe operation of par- 
ticular machines and equipment. Its committee on postwar industrial safety, 
sponsored by 38 private, voluntary national organizations, worked out a program 
for industrial safety which has been a guidebook to hundreds of smaller com- 
panies seeking such assistance. Its many conferences, meetings, and publications 
have cultivated the kind of thinking that is translated into reduced injury rates. 
Its program of effective measures to hold down the human and economic costs 
of industrial accidents has been of inestimable value to the Nation. The Na- 
tional Safety Council is a voluntary organization, not supported by taxes. 


B. Contributions of employer associations 

Trade associations are in an especially good position to reach many smaller 
plants, giving them the assistance and encouragement they need to develop more 
extensive safety programs, 

For example, the American Iron and Steel Institute has been both a pioneer 
and a leader in the field of industrial safety for over 40 years. Its aggressive 
campaign to prevent accidents has not only been instrumental in cutting down 
sharply the frequency of accidents in the iron and steel industry but has set a 
pace for other industries to follow. 

While there are many trade-association programs of long standing, others 
are currently getting under way. The New York printing industry, for example, 
started its first program for improving plant safety practices several months ago. 
The campaign included a system of continuous reporting on accidents to be 
analyzed periodically. Where five to six small printing concerns share the 
same building, and are not able financially to set up their own programs, it is 
planned for them to cooperate in establishing a first-aid room with a registered 
nurse in attendance, as well as in hiring safety engineers. 

Another fine example of trade-association work may be found in the serap- 
metal industry. 

The hazards inherent in the industry are many, and the injury rate reflects 
them. Wide-swinging cranes and derricks with magnetically or mechanically 
held loads, alligator shears and “skull crackers,” cutting torches and melting 
furnaces, baling presses and heavy metal handling are examples of the hazards 
encountered. 

The Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel in cooperation with the labor depart- 
ments of the States of Maryland and New York embarked on a joint safety cam- 
paign. The State departments placed their safety services at the disposal of the 
industry for 6 months. Thereafter the industry continued the program without 
the aid of the States. 

Within 6 months the injury rate declined 63.6 percent in New York and 42.2 per- 
cent in Maryland. 

The United States Brewers Foundation undertook an intensive accident pre- 
vention campaign in 1948. It prepared a plant-safety plan and a reporting 
system. It developed safety exhibits for use at conventions and industry meet- 
ings in order to stimulate interest in safety and the use of personal protective 
devices in the industry. In 1950, il conducted an industry-wide safety contest, 
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With the cooperation of the National Safety Council, it prepared safety posters 
for use in its plants. It issues safety bulletins as a standard service of the 
foundation. It has produced a 35-millimeter sound slide film entitled “Safe at 
Work.” 

The results? The industry’s injury-frequency rate declined 42.7 percent be- 
tween 1947 and 1951. 

The trade and labor press of the industry have published laudatory editorial 
comment. 

The United States Department of Labor and the President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety have praised the efforts of the industry. 

Another type of trade-association safety activity is exemplified by the Pacific 
Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers. Six years ago a joint 
labor-management safety program was adopted. 

The results have been spectacular. In 1945 the injury-frequency rates of the 
mills were more than twice as high as the rate for all manufacturing industries. 
By 1951, the paper-mill rate had been reduced about 77.5 percent, and the situa- 
tion with respect to the over-all industry rate was practically reversed. For 
1951 the rate for the mills was 8.81 injuries per million man-hours; for all 
manufacturing industries, the rate was 14.7 injuries. 

Management’s obligations for accident prevention are recognized at the com- 
munity level, as well. Many local manufacturers’ associations have long been 
active in this field. For example, the Manufacturers’ Association of Montgomery 
County, Pa., started a safety campaign over 20 years ago. They are justly proud 
of management’s accomplishments in their county, but have a firm conviction 
about the importance of carving out an even better record. 

These few examples indicate the substantial contributions of the employer as- 
sociations. They indicate management's keen desire to promote safety. Fur- 
ther, they show the flexibility and ingenuity inherent in voluntary methods en- 
countering diverse and varied problems. Could such programs arouse the vital 
interest, support, and wholehearted cooperation required if they had to be carried 
on within rigidly imposed Federal codes? 

C. Voluntary State activities 

So desirous are some industrial States for the betterment of their accident 
records that they are working together with industry, on a State-wide voluntary 
basis. The New Jersey Safety Council, for instance, is sponsored and financed 
by industry—and is largely responsible for New Jersey's remarkable record in 
lowered accident rates—342 fewer deaths from accidents in 1949 over 1948, and 
a decline in accident costs of $22,799,600. The council is devoted to saving the 
lives and health of citizens, and to saving the needless, heavy expense involved 
in industrial accidents. But the council is not devoted to industrial safety alone. 
It is paying attention to public safety, home safety, and school] safety. Its ac- 
tivities even include a “learn to swim” program. Governor Alfred Driscoll and 
the New Jersey State Government cooperate eagerly. The Governor believes that 
a similar program, if initiated and financed by the State, would cost three times 
as much; if financed by the Federal Government, five times as much.’ 

As another example of a voluntary organization, there is the Connecticut 
Safety Society which has been established ‘‘to promote the study of accident re- 
duction and occupational disease control techniques; to analyze Connecticut’s in- 
dustrial accident experience.” It is actively working toward these goals, with 
excellent results. 

In addition, almost every industrial community in the land has a city safety 
council, most of which are achieving splendid results on a purely voluntary, non- 
governmental basis. 

D. Insurance company programs 

Under workmen’s compensation insurance laws, accidents to employees are 
considered part of the cost of doing business. If accidents increase, insurance 
rates increase, also. Under these circumstances, employers have generally 
placed their insurance with those companies which have the best record of help- 
ing to prevent accidents and reduce premiums. 

Insurance companies, who compete with each other to develop improved loss 
prevention techniques, have spent a great deal of time, thought, and money on 
the safety problem. They have developed a large fund of educational material 


2 Modern Industry, April 15, 1950. 
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to help industrial management train new employees in safety, create more em- 
ployee interest in safety and improve the understanding of both foreman as to 
the importance of safe operating practices. Insurance experts also work closely 
with management in guarding hazardous machinery, and working out effective 
safety devices, in keeping records and statistics on accident causes and loss 
figures. 

It is natural that even from this one standpoint alone, management is inter- 
ested in reducing accidents. The appreciable reduction in insurance premiums 
which results from improvement in the plant’s safety record is a direct financial 
gain which represents a real incentive to industrial management. The insurance 
companies have performed yeoman service to the Nation as a whole in their work 
to reduce injuries. Care should be taken to avoid any step which might tamper 
with the incentive which now characterizes the relationship between insurance 


companies and businessmen to hold down the cost of insurance by preventing 
accidents. 


E. Interest of wniversities 


With the greatly increased interest in safety, many colleges and universities 
have included pertinent courses in their curriculum for undergraduate study. 
The need for personnel trained in the techniques of accident prevention has 
prompted a number of universities to go further and provide evening courses in 
safety education for management people. New York University, for instance, 
has set up a center for safety education designed to impress management with 
the values of efficient accident prevention and to provide technical information 
on safety. The City College of New York, to give another example, has been 
arranging safety training conferences for the benefit of industrial companies. 
Through such channels as this, plant safety experts are enabled to increase their 
know-how and prepare operating foremen to do a better job. 


F.. National Association of Manufacturers 


The association has long been keenly interested in all aspects of accident pre- 
vention. For example, extensive deliberations by an association committee in 
1909-13 led to the adoption of certain principles stressing the desirability of 
workmen’s compensation. This—be it noted—was before organized labor itself 
recognized the value of such protection. 

Currently, the association’s industrial health and safety committee is con- 
centrating on stimulating management attention to more effective safety prac- 
tices. Aided by an advisory panel which includes some of the top safety men in 
the country, it is formulating a new step-by-step program to assist other em- 
ployer groups in initiating local or industry accident-prevention programs. The 
significance of such programs is enhanced by the fact that they reach out far 
beyond the membership of the association, so that almost every manufacturer in 
the country is urged, directly or indirectly, to greater efforts in the safety field. 

The foregoing activities indicate how voluntary safety work is being constantly 
intensified and becoming more widespread. There is another aspect that promises 
further progress in the field. New techniques are being explored and new areas 
opened. For example, the importance of nutrition in industrial safety work has 
been recognized in recent years. The association is currently organizing a wide- 
spread campaign to develop a fuller appreciation of the benefits to employee 
health and safety which better nutrition through in-plant feeding can achieve. 

The problem of on-the-job accidents is one to which many companies are direct- 
ing attention. The General Motors Corp. found that in 4 years its employees 
suffered nine serious accidents away from work for every one that occurred on 
the job. As a result the company has an active program to reduce off-the-job 
accidents. 

The essence of industrial safety, like the essence of good citizenship itself, 
resides in voluntary, active participation on the part of all those directly con- 
cerned. Today’s industrial safety programs are based on precisely that kind of 
participation. : 

Improvements in industrial health and safety programs can be achieved only 
by expanding this voluntary participation, and not by having the Federal Gov- 
ernment stifle voluntary private action by supplanting these voluntary measures 
by an invasion of Federal inspectors, consultants, advisers, and coordinators, 
and by resort to orders, regulations, interpretations, directives, codes and penal 
and civil suits and threats of suits. 
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lI. FEDERAL CONTROL CANNOT CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PROGRESS 


Federal control of safety cannot contribute to the progress described above, 
and in fact would impede it. 

Industrial safety is built on two bases: sound engineering and good human 
relations. 

An efficient plant automatically becomes a safe plant. When the machines 
are designed, safety is built in. The plant layout, the processes, the work 
methods, the tools all must be designed to be as safe as human ingenuity and 
skill can possibly make them. They are designed to operate at the smallest 
efficient cost—and accidents introduce variable and heavy costs. Hazardous 
materials will not be used when any acceptable substitute is available. If they 
must be used, proper safeguards accompany them. 

Operating practices follow a similar pattern, The most efficient methods 
are likely to be the safest as well. For example, during World War II, a boat 
builder reversed its methods of building PT boats in the interest of employee 
safety. They abandoned the age-old custom of building boats from the keel 
up-—they built them by suspending the keel on supports and building the boat 
down. The finished hull was upside down. Why? Their employees could 
place the frames (ribs) in proper position more quickly and with less strain; 
they were free to stand up outside the hull rather than work inside in narrow 
and cramped quarters subject to falling objects; and they could warp planking 
into place with the downward thrust of their weight rather than the upward 
thrust of their muscles. This situation is typical. Because the workers were 
freer and comfortable, they were safer and more efficient. 

If the company’s operation had been subject to Federal codes, rules and regu- 
lations, could they have made the change in procedure without Federal Govern- 
ment approval? How long would they have had to wait for such approval, if 
they could get it at all? Would they have undertaken to make such a change 
at all? 

Safety engineering does not stop when the plant is built and the doors opened ; 
it is a never-ending day-to-day task. The plant and machinery are inspected 
and maintained ; unforeseen hazards are eliminated or controlled. 

It is clear that each plant and every department in it present problems 
peculiar to themselves and that their problems cannot be solved en masse. They 
must be handled in light of the environmental conditions of the individual 
plant. 

The degree to which sound engineering has produced safe plants is reflected 
by the statistics on compensable accidents. During 1947 and 1948—the latest 
available data *—the single greatest cause of such accidents was handling ob- 
jects. Making unsafe use of equipment, gripping objects insecurely, taking the 
wrong hold of objects and other unsafe practices resulted in 22 percent of all 
disabilities studied in this period. Falls accounted for 17 percent; inattention 
to footing caused the greater part of such accidents. Machinery caused 16 per- 
cent. Operating machinery at unsafe speeds or working on moving or danger- 
ous machinery which should have been shut down before starting to work on 
it are major causes of accidents of this kind. Falling objects from improperly 
stacked piles or racks or walking under suspended loads or scaffolds accounted 
for 13 percent of the accidents. The improper use of hand tools or using un- 
safe tools resulted in 7 percent of the accidents. Vehicles, either hand or 
mechanically operated, were cited as the cause of another 7 percent. Riding 
vehicles in unsafe positions, speeding, collisions, running and jumping on or 
from trucks and railroad cars result in accidents in this category. “Other” 
causes cited for the remaining 18 percent of the accidents included: Improper 
lifting ; entering enclosures, unsafe because of high temperatures, gases or other 
exposures; failure to use personal safety equipment, such as goggles and 
respirators ; operating equipment without authority; starting or stopping equip- 
ment without giving warning signals; failure to shut off or block equipment 
which was not being used; and horseplay, fighting or quarreling. All such acts 
may result in accidents. 

What is notable in the above tabulation of accident causes is the relatively 
low degree of mechanical failure. In practically every accident the human ele- 
ment loomed large. The worker performed in an unsafe manner. In many cases 
he knew the correct procedure but did not follow it. In others, thoughtlessness 


—____—____—_ 


* Accident Facts, 1951 edition, National Safety Council. 
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or lack of knowledge resulted in an accident. Insurance company engineers 
have demonstrated that the great majority of industrial injuries are caused 
directly by personal acts rather that by unsafe machines.* They developed 
the famous 330 ratio. A workman who sustains a serious injury as a result of 
violating a commonly accepted safety practice has, in the average case, com- 
mitted such violations 330 times. In 300 violations no injury resulted, but were 
narrow escapes; 29 caused minor injuries; and 1 caused the serious injury. 

It is obvious that the elimination of unsafe acts is a twofold task: Employees 
must be made safety-conscious, they must be instructed and trained in safe 
practices and above all they must realize that the prime responsibility for their 
safety and that of their coworkers rests squarely on their shoulders. Second, 
an adequate staff or safety-minded supervisors must be developed to train the 
employees in safe practices and to enforce the practice of safe working. The 
finest safety device that ever has or ever will be developed is a careful worker. 

From the foregoing it is clear that Federal controls could contribute nothing 
because: 

1. Every plant program must be designed to suit the needs of the individual 
situation. It is true that there are certain fundamental approaches which are 
common to all situations but these approaches have long been known and con- 
tinually improved by professional safety people with long years of experience. 
In a decade or even a century, could a Federal agency surpass, or even approach 
the codes developed by the National Safety Council, the American Standards Asso- 
ciation, the American Society of Mechanical Engineers or the various trade 
associations? 

2. A Federal agency could do little in the human relations field. It is not a 
matter of scare posters and booklets—it is an intensive day-to-day job of teach- 
ing, demonstrating, enforcing and enlisting employee cooperation in safety. 
Safety is not merely a matter of blindly obeying rules, it is a way of life. The 
key man in this situation is—and always will be—the foreman. He knows the job, 
he knows his men, he knows the hazards and he is always on the job. Can periodic 
visits or lectures by a Federal agent replace the foreman? 

While Federal subsidy, as promoted in 8S, 2714 does not on its face provide for 
Federal control, it would soon become characterized by all the trappings and 
disastrous results of direct Federal control. 


IV. FEDERAL CONTROL WOULD INTRODUCE CONTROVERSY 


Safety is a noncontroversial subject. The hazards or safety of a machine, a 
process, a work practice or other conditions is not a matter of bargaining. It 
cannot be determined whether or not a given practice or machine is safe by a vote 
of a tripartite board or a collective bargaining session. It is a matter of fact, not 
politics, and may only be determined by competent people with the necessary 
training and experience, motivated only by a desire to achieve a safe operation. 


Vv. FEDERAL CONTROL INVOLVES A DELEGATION OF CONGRESSIONAL POWER 


Proposals for Federal control of safety usually require that the Congress dele- 
gate rule-making power to industry boards as in S, 2825. This rule-making power, 
which should be lodged in the Congress, if it is to be utilized at all, would virtually 
place in the hands of a few men the power to regulate all employment relations. 
It is particularly hazardous when the broad provisions of the proposed bills are 
considered. 

What area of the employment relation remains uncontrolled when rules and 
regulations, having the force of law, are promulgated for the protection of the 
health, safety, and welfare of employees? 


VI. FEDERAL CONTROL WOULD INTRODUCE CONFLICT BETWEEN STATE AND FEDERAL 
GOVERN MENTS 


Should Federal control of safety be imposed inevitably there would arise con- 
flicts between the State and Federal authorities with respect to administration 
of safety laws. 

For example, there would be questions of jurisdiction; how the Federal funds 
were to be spent; how State staffs would be utilized and which aspects of the 
over-all safety programs would have priority. These are merely a few of the 


‘Frank Lang, Workmen’s Compensation Insurance ; 1947; Chicago, Richard Irwin, Inc. 
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questions that would arise from attempts to administer a law dealing with a 
fundamentally local problem on a national basis. 

Such a situation would engender unending controversy, and safety problems 
would be set aside while legal ones were settled. Past experience indicates that 
where grants-in-aid are at stake the Federal authorities will seek to impose 
their views and frequently at the expense of sound State administration. 

Two recent examples of Federal interference with State handling of internal 
problems have been considered and acted upon by the Senate. 

The Knowland amendment curbed the unreasonable power of the Secretary 
of Labor to interpret the unemployment-compensation law as he saw fit. It pro- 
vided that the Secretary must base his findings of nonconformity with Federal 
requirements, under section 1600 (a) 5 of the Internal Revenue Code, only upon 
interpretations of the State laws made by the courts of the States in question. 

The Jenner amendment was necessitated by differences of opinion between 
State and Federal officials as to whether or not the names of recipients of assis- 
tance should be made public. 


VII. FEDERAL CONTROL HAS BEEN TRIED AND FOUND WANTING 


If Federal control were the answer to safety, it could be expected that the 
civilian employees of the Federal Government would have an exemplary safety 
record. Such, however, is not the case. In 1948, there were 1,018 fatal acci- 
dents to Federal civilian employees.” Federal employment averaged 2,067,000 for 
that year. Among every 100,000 of these employees more than 49 suffered a fatal 
accident. Manufacturing-industry deaths were 2,600 during the same year; 
average employment was 15,286,000. The rate per 100,000 employees was about 
17. Voluntary methods seem most effective. 


VIII, ACCIDENT PREVENTION IS A MANAGEMENT AND STATE PROBLEM 


Safety is a problem which can only be solved at the plant level. It follows 
that safety regulation can best be administered at the local and State level. 
State safety codes are worked out to suit the requirements and needs of the 
industries within its borders. They were built up on the basis of years of 
experience with the peculiar problems encountered in those industries, and are 
continually evolving as conditions change or new industries enter their area. 

The cardinal principle that the regulation of industrial safety is a matter 
to be reserved to the States—and not one for Federal jurisdiction or control— 
has long been recognized even by Federal Government officials. 

President Truman himself gave voice to this belief when he said: 

“Insofar as governmental action is concerned, the State governments have 
the principal responsibility for helping to make workplaces safe.” ° 

Secretary of Labor Tobin has repeatedly expressed his conviction along the 
same lines. For instance: 

“The problem of accident prevention and control is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the States, and each State should take such action as it deems proper 
to solve its own particular problems.” ' 

“As the President and various State officials have repeatedly stressed, the key 
to success lies in the States, which carry basic responsibility for rendering 
workplaces safe * * *,"° 

“The key to success in this all-out campaign to reduce accidents lies in the 
States. The individual States are in a strategic position to reach smaller estab- 
lishments where most of the accidents happen. As a former governor, | am 
convinced of the value of safety conferences of leading State figures to promote 
accepted goals.” * 

And the States accept the challenge. Gov. John O. Pastore, of Rhode Island 
has said: 

“Upon our States and within our borders is the basic responsibility that the 
workplace shall be safe and healthy. Our experience in Rhode Island hus been 
happy. Through the close cooperation of management and labor our compen- 
sable accidents have been reduced 36 percent in the last 4 years.” ° 

One of the major recommendations made by the President’s Conference on 
Industrial Safety called by the President in March 1949 placed primary respon- 


® Federal Security Agency, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, annual report. 
¢ President's Conference on Industrial Safety, March 1949. 

* Governor's Conference on Industrial Safety, Chicago, Ill., May 1950. 

€ Sound Economy : The Bulwark of Democracy, New York Federationist, 1949. 
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sibility for industrial-safety programs with the States. Any proposals now 
envisioned to place this function in the Federal Government through a Bureau 
of Accident Prevention or any other device would therefore be directly con- 
trary to the express policy laid down by the President’s Conference. 


CONCLUSIONS 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION ACT OF 1951 (S. 2325)—-THE HUMPHREY BILL 


The methods by which Federal control is imposed are immaterial; the results 
will be identical. The initiative of the State authorities will be destroyed and 
safety prevention work will be impeded. 


1. 8. 2325 (Humphrey bill) is based on a false concept and faulty findings 


The concept that Federal control will contribute to safety work has been 
shown to be erroneous. Most accidents are the result of unsafe acts, not unsafe 
working conditions. Safety can only be achieved by day-to-day work at the 
plant level. The finest and most effective safety device known is a careful 
worker. 

The findings of S. 2325 are open to considerable question. They state that 
unsafe and unhealthy conditions are obstructing the free flow of commerce— 

(a) By permitting unsafe and unhealthy plants to compete unfairly with 
other plants. (Unsafe anu unhealthy plants are inefficient plants, and of neces- 
sity their unit costs are higher.) 

(b) Because State laws are not reasonably effective in eliminating such con- 
ditions due to the ease with which operations may be moved from one State to 
another. , 

(The location of a plant is the resultant of a number of considerations; i. e., 
sources of raw materials, available manpower, markets, transportation, and 
power. Relocation of a plant is not undertaken lightly.) 


2. S. 2325 is written in such broad terms that all aspects of the employer-employee 
relationship would be subject to control 


The Bureau of Accident Prevention would, under this proposed bill, be em- 
powered to conduct investigations in industry to improve the health, safety, and 
well-being of employees. Since there is no definition of well-being in the bill, it 
is clear that every aspect of the employer-employee relationship could be investi- 
gated. The results of tampering with this highly sensitive area may readily be 
visualized. Long-standing and traditional practices would be upset; collective- 
bargaining agreements made inoperative and endless litigation would ensue. 
Efforts to improve employee safety would vanish in a morass of confusion and 
strife. Changes deemed necessary by the management of a plant could not be 
made until their legality had been passed upon by a Federal agency. It is safe 
to say that under such conditions, progress in accident prevention would soon be 
halted. 


8. S, 2325 would build up an agency which would duplicate work now being done 

Industrial safety is a dynamic and complex field. Years of experience in 
industry and a professional background is characteristic of most safety men. 
Over the years such men, on the job and in the laboratory, have built up a tre- 
mendous body of safety techniques and know-how. This work, requiring years 
as well as large expenditures, has been carried on by all types of organizations; 
professional societies, insurance companies, State labor departments, universities, 
and others. It is noteworthy that the goal of all these organizations is to 
further reduce accidents and that their findings are freely available to all who 
request them. Among these agencies are: The National Conservation Bureau; 
National Safety Council; American Society of Mechanical Engineers; Under- 
writers Laboratories; National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, and the 
American Standards Association. 

It may well be asked how a bureau, on the basis of plant investigations pri- 
marily undertaken to find violations, can make any contributions whatsoever. 
The same questions may be applied to the proposed accident-prevention boards. 
How can a tripartite body, which by its nature must compromise—and including 
in its membership some individuals who are not safety men—devise codes or 
regulations more effective than the above professional agencies? 


4 &. 23825 would be impossible to administer and enforce 


It is clear that the proposed Bureau and boards cannot reduce industrial acci- 
dents. It is also clear that they will impede the progress of the voluntary efforts 
Which have proved so successful, 
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The members of the boards and the director and personnel of the Bureau will 
be appointed by the Secretary of Labor. In view of the far-reaching effects of 
codes which these bodies would be empowered to develop it is obvious that the 
selection of the members would engender much controversy. First and foremost, 
it would tend to split management and labor on a question that both now consider 
noncontroversial and frequently undertake as a joint project. Four members 
of each board would be representatives of the employees. How would the mem- 
bership be apportioned? How would the nonorganized employee representative be 
chosen’? If there are several labor organizations in the industry, how would the 
organized employee representative be selected? Is it not possible that these ques- 
tions would be resolved by economic force or politics? Will all segments of the 
labor force be represented? 

The same questions may be raised with respect to the management and public 
representatives. A given industry includes all sizes and types of plants. Some 
may produce finished products from raw materials. Others perform a part of 
the entire process. At the other extreme are plants which are little more than 
packing and distributing units. Each type has its peculiar problems and each 
would demand representation. 

Added to these prolific causes of dissension is the question of enforcement. No 
safety code can be devised which will apply effectively to all situations or properly 
serve the needs of individual factories. There is no single pattern for companies 
engaged in any one field. Products vary; methods vary widely; working en- 
vironment and conditions vary: and problems vary. And each company may 
be part of many different industries. 

For example, let us take a manufacturer of rubber and rubber-composition 
products. Because he manufactures rubber heels, he belongs in the footwear 
industry and is associated with manufacturers of leather goods, textile beach 
sandals, baliet slippers, and rubber boots. But this manufacturer is also a 
manufacturer of composition flooring such as linoleum. Therefore, he is asso- 
ciated in the floor-coverings industry with manufacturers of rubber products, 
cork products, wood products, and carpeting. In addition, this same manu- 
facturer is involved in the production of plastic table coverings and is, therefore, 
involved in the wallpaper and notions field where he is in competition with 
manufacturers of paper, oil cloth, table linens, rayon, nylon, and other types 
of plastics. 

In which basic industry does such a manufacturer belong? Would he be classi- 
fied in the rubber industry, or the floor-covering industry, the footwear industry, 
or the automobile, truck, and tractor group? Or will the Bureau of Accident 
Prevention make its own decision, and be the judge and the jury? 

Potential controversies regarding which particular industry’s accident rate 
would apply to a given company could give rise to confusion and widespread 
inequities, as well as open the door to arbitrary discrimination. 


5. S. 2325 would regiment industry—not save human life 

S. 2325 is a proposal which, if enacted, will cause strife and confusion and will 
impede the progress that has been made through voluntary efforts over many 
years. It is our conviction that S. 2325 would not minimize accidents and could 
result in death and injury to some American men and women who would live 
and enjoy good health under present voluntary efforts. 

The far-reaching control which the bill would impose becomes Clear when we 
consider the following provisions : 

(a) Both the Bureau and the Boards would establish codes and regulations 
designed to improve the health, safety, and well-being of employees. It would 
control the construction, repair, inspection, and maintenance of establishments 
in industry. It would regulate the instruction of employees. It would regulate 
the use or failure to use particular equipment, devices, processes, plant lay-outs, 
lighting, heating, ventilation, and methods of inspection, maintenance, and 
instruction. The broad and unqualified terms employed in the bill can have 
but one result. Every aspect of industrial manufacturing operations would be 
controlled by a rigid code. 

(b) It provides an unqualified right of entry into plants: giving Federal in- 
spectors the authority to inspect plants and records (no qualification as to type 
of records), question employees and investigate facts, conditions, practices, or 
matters as they may deem necessary or appropriate to determine whether any 
person has violated the act. The potential abuses of such authority and the 
effect on preduction and employer-employee relations may readily be visualized. 
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(c) The bill authorizes the Secretary of Labor to utilize the services of State 
and local agencies, and their employees. Further, he may utilize Federal funds 
for the purpose. 

The implications are clear. The effect of the bill is to regulate industry di- 
rectly—and State and local agencies indirectly—by means of Federal funds. It 
is not so much a bill to encourage improved safety as it is a bill to force Fed- 
eral intervention and supervision in an area where maximum progress has 
been and will continue to be made under voluntary auspices supplemented by 
appropriate State legislation. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY ACT, 8S. 2714 (THE MURRAY BILL) 


S. 2714 has the same fundamental failing as S. 2325, and for the same basic 
reasons. It is founded on the concept that Federal control of safety will reduce 
injury rates in the manufacturing industries. Federal control, in any form, can 
have but one result: It will impede the splendid progress that has been made and 
destroy the initiative and effectiveness of the several States’ safety programs. 
1. 8S. 2714 would regiment industry, not contribute to safety 

The effect of S. 2714 would be identical with that of S. 2325. It would impede 
the progress of safety control. The purposes of the two bills are identical—to 
impose Federal controls on the employer-employee relationship. 

The method of imposition of control varies. In S. 2325 the imposition would 
be direct. Under S, 2714 the controls would be applied by purse string on the 
State safety agencies and through them upon industry. 


2. S. 2714 would impose control in a more dangerous manner than 8. 2325 


S. 2714 would authorize the Secretary of Labor to establish criteria to deter- 
mine whether or not the several States’ safety plans would be eligible for Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid. 

The proposed criteria would permit the Secretary to exercise control over the 
States’ safety administrations and their staffs. It would enable the Secretary 
to impose enforcement of Federal safety standards upon the State agencies. 
These standards would be of his own choosing. S. 2714 provides for a tripartite 
committee which would make recommendations to the Secretary regarding safety 
rules, regulations, and practices. Obviously the Secretary will include such of 
these recommendations as he sees fit in the criteria used to determine the eligi- 
bility of a given State plan for a Federal grant. 

The power to grant or withhold Federal funds is an all-compelling one and 
would result in control of the State agencies as complete and absolute as if it 
had been directed by law. Such safety standards as the Secretary may select 
will, in effect, become the safety law of the land. Such powers, if utilized at 
all, should reside in the Congress. Too much is at stake to permit any one man 
to wield such power. 

The effect of this grant of power would be that the State safety staffs would 
be required to enforce the Federal regulations at the expense of their own codes 
which have been built up over the years through experience and proven accident- 
reducing effectiveness. The effect of substituting national standards for those 
which have been developed to suit the local conditions needs no elaboration. 

Under 8S. 2325 the State authorities would have the seeming option of permit- 
ting or refusing to allow their staffs to be utilized by the Federal Government. 
Even this remnant of local control of safety would disappear completely under 
S. 2714. In this respect S. 2714 would impede safety progress to an even greater 
extent than S. 2325. 

S. 2714 would spend Federal funds for a purpose for which there is no need 
or request 


If the several States did not—or could not—provide sufficient funds for the 
proper regulation of safety there would have been pleas and requests from all 
types of interested parties. Safety and business organizations, civic bodies and 
safety administrators would have made the lack well known. 

Since there has been no such over-all demand, we must conclude that the need 
for Federal funds in this field does not exist. 

In conclusion, we respectfully request the members of this committee to reject 
S. 2325 and S. 2714, in order that the progress of safety programs in this Nation 
may be encouraged. 
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CHAMPAIGN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Champaign, Ill., March 25, 1952. 
Senator Herpert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. Q. 
Dear Senator LEHMAN: Our attention has been called to Senate bill 2325, 
which would create a new bureau in the United States Department of Labor. 
The national affairs committee of the Champaign Chamber of Commerce has 
studied the high rates of this bill and the committee chairman has asked that we 
write to you stating our disapproval of the proposed legislation, for reason that 
it is another spoke in the wheel of socialism, taking away from both employer 
and employee their rights under the free-enterprise system. 
Cordially yours, 
JOHN J. NEILs, Secretary. 


WISCONSIN STATE Brewers’ ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 18, 1952. 
Hon. JAMes E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Murray: By formal action at the annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation held today, the writer is directed to inform you of this organization’s 
opposition to bills S. 2325, by Senator Humphrey, and S. 2714, authored by 
yourself, which are now pending before your committee. It was the considered 
opinion of the representatives of the brewing industry of Wisconsin who met 
here today, that if these bills should become law, the responsibility for the 
“health, safety, and welfare” of employees would pass from the hands of man- 
agement to the Department of Labor. 

We would like to stress that private industry in general, and the brewing in- 
dustry in particular, has made tremendous progress in the elimination of in- 
dustrial accidents and the promotion of plant safety. The State of Wisconsin 
under the able leadership of its own industrial commission and forward-looking 
company executives has developed an outstanding record in accident prevention, 
We believe that the legislation proposed would be a needless duplication and that 
the steps which are being taken industrywise throughout the Nation will very 
shortly result in all of the aims being accomplished which your federalized 
legislation contemplates. 

We respectfully urge, therefore, that your committee be apprised of this com- 
munication and that serious consideration be given to retaining these bills in 
your committee. 

Yours very truly, 
Irvin J. Ort, Erecutive Secretary. 


PorTLAND, Orec., March 22, 1952. 
Wa. H,. Cornvurn, 
Clerk, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C.: 

The Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers, representing 
its 35 member mills listed below, which employ in excess of 18,000 employees, 
strongly oppose passage of proposed Senate bill, No. 2325, titled “Accident Preven- 
tion Act of 1951.” The proposed legislation is unjustified and would result in an 
unnecessary expenditure of tax funds. It would needlessly duplicate the same 
functions already being performed by State legislation and State bureaus; by the 
National Safety Council; by the American Standards Association; and by indus- 
try and insurance companies in general. It is axiomatic among experts and 
students in the field of accident prevention that successful accident-prevention 
methods and practices do not result from legislative action but rather from 
specialized educational progress. The pulp and paper mills on the Pacific coast 
have decreased their accident frequency since 1946 by over 80 percent as a result 
of formalized labor-management educational programs and cooperation. The 
latest report for the year 1952 to date shows that the combined injury frequency 
in the 35 Pacific coast pulp and paper mills is less than eight injuries per million 
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man-hours worked resulting in any time loss or disability. We ask that you 
actively oppose Senate bill 2325 and work to defeat its passage. 

Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers, by S. W. 
Grimes, Secretary; California Container Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; California Container Corp., Tacoma, Wash.; Coos Bay 
Pulp Corp., Anacortes, Wash. ; Coos Bay Pulp Corp., Empire, Coos 
Bay, Oreg.; Crown Zellerbach Corp., Camas, Wash.; Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corp., Lebanon, Oreg.; Crown Zellerbach Corp., Los Ange- 
les, Calif.; Crown Zellerbach Corp., Port Angeles, Wash.; Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., Port Townsend, Wash. ; Crown Zellerbach Corp., 
West Linn, Oreg. ; Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett, Wash. ; Fern- 
strom Paper Mills, Inc., Pomona, Calif.; Fiberboard Products, Inc., 
Antioch, Calif.; Fibreboard Products, Ine., Port Angeles, Wash. ; 
Fibreboard Produets, Inc., Portland, Oreg.; Fibreboard Products, 
Inc., San Joaquin Division, Antioch, Calif.; Fibreboard Products, 
Inec., South Gate, Calif.; Fibreboard Products, Inc., Stockton, 
Calif.; Fibreboard Products, Inc., Sumner, Wash.; Fibreboard 
Products, Inc., Vernon, Calif.; Longview Fibre Co., Longview, 
Wash.; Longview Fibre Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Pacific Coast 
Paper Mills, Bellingham, Wash.; Pacific Paperboard Co., Long- 
view, Wash.; Publishers’ Paper Co., Oregon City, Oreg.; Puget 
Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham, Wash.; Rayonier, Inc., 
Hoquiam, Wash.:; Rayonier, Inc., Port Angeles, Wash.; Rayonier, 
Inc., Shelton, Wash.; St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., St. Helens, 
Oreg.; Soundview Division, Scott Paper Co., Everett, Wash.; West 
Tacoma Newsprint Co., Steilacoom, Wash.; Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., Pulp Division, Everett, Wash.; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Pulp Division, Longview, Wash.; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Pulp 
Division, Springfield, Oreg. 


WeEssTER GROVES, Mo., February 28, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Health Subcommittee of Senate Labor Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: 8. 2325, Senator Humphrey’s bill to establish a Federal 
Bureau of Accident Prevention, is, | understand, pending before your committee 
with public hearing scheduled for March 24. Unable to attend the hearing, I 
wish to present my views by letter. 

Accident prevention is the subject of much legislation in the States. Industrial 
accident prevention in particular is the subject of special legislation under which 
State commissions have broad powers which they actively carry out. I believe 
such State legislation can and does handle safety matters adequately. That it 
is adequate is shown by the fact that standards have grown with the times. Con- 
sequently, I do not see a valid reason for the Federal Government to step into 
this field and superimpose yet another agency to deal with the same matter. 

Further, experience in many fields has shown that such Federal agencies, in 
attempts to impose uniform standards, go beyond their specific problems and, in 
effect, legislate in the direction of social change not originally contemplated in 
the laws constituting the agencies. A very recent case is the conclusion by a rail- 
road board that the union shop should accompany a recommended wage settle- 
ment. It is my feeling that the conclusion reached in that case is far beyond the 
powers that it was intended the board to have or that it should have. It is my 
understanding that the wordéng of the proposed act includes not only safety as a 
matter of accident prevention but “health” and “general well being.” Any such 
broad terms are clearly social legislation outside of “accident prevention” and 
will most assuredly lead to the objectionable course that has occurred in other 
cases I mentioned. 

Safety and accident prevention are the rallying point of many organizations 
of citizens, of which the best known is the National Safety Council. The council, 
in turn, is a sort of clearinghouse and coordinating agency for the actions taken 
by local organizations—industrial plants and associations, area-wide in cities, 
and other citizen groups such as the PTA, for example, and appropriately and 
adequately fills the need. There seems no reason for a public agency to attempt 
to replace such enlightened and vigorous action by citizens themselves to solve 
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their own problems. Nor do I know that such citizens’ agencies are requesting the 
Federal aid described in the Senate bill. 
I therefore respectfully submit that this bill should be killed. 
I am informing Members of Congress of my own district of my views. 
Very truly yours, 
A. J. PASTENE. 


STATE OF IDAHO, 
DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic HEALTH, 
Boise, Idaho, April 10, 1952, 
Hon. HEsMAN WELKER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WELKER: We understand that an attempt is being made again 
this year to transfer industrial health activities from the Public Health Service 
to the Federal Department of Labor and that three bills have been introduced 
for this purpose. They are §. 2714, by Senator Murray; H. R. 6920, by Mr. 
Bailey, which is identical with Senator Murray's bill; and S. 2325 introduced by 
Senator Humphrey. We understand that S. 2325 has been referred to the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. SS. 2714 is similar to bills which have 
been introduced for this purpose in previous sessions of Congress. 

We can see the possibility of need on the Federal level for laws partaining vv 
accident prevention, however, the matter of industrial health hazards and 
healthful working conditions are adequately taken care of in Idaho by existing 
State statutes and by cooperation with the United States Public Health Service, 
Division of Occupational Health. 

In Idaho the State legislature has appropriated funds and has enacted statutes 
which provide for carrying on an industrial hygiene program in this Department. 
Our working relations with the United States Public Health Service in this as in 
other fields of public health have been satisfactory and well established over a 
period of many years. It is obvious if these bills should be enacted by Congress 
that the Federal Labor Department would duplicate excellent work being done by 
the United States Public Health Service and consequently a duplication of 
industrial hygiene work being done by State health departments would result. 
The outcome would be, besides duplication of work, waste of funds and con- 
fusion in industry attempting to follow the recommendations of two or more 
agencies. 

It is the recommendation of this department that the bills referred to above 
should be revised by eliminating all reference to “health” and “harmful and 
deleterious” conditions. 

Very truly yours, 
L. J. PErerson, Administrative Director. 


THE DeEVILziss Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, March 14, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR LEHMAN: As Chairman of the legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, secretary of the National Spray 
Painting and Finishing Association, and secretary of the DeVilbiss Co., I wish to 
object to the passage of Senate bill No. 2325 (Senator Humphrey) which has for 
its purpose the establishment of a United States Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Accident Prevention. ‘ 

I am intimately acquainted with the health and safety regulations of the ma- 
jority of States insofar as they relate to unfired pressure vessels, exhaust equip- 
ment and industrial finishing eyuipmert, and am a member of the National Fire 
Protection Association's committee on finishing processes. 

Through the intelligent and voluntary cooperation of the several State labor, 
health, and safety departments, industry, and labor, a comprehensive system of 
regulations has been adopted strikingly reducing the accident and mortality rate 
in industry during the last 20 years, and the objectives of health and safety in 
industry are being diligently prosecuted from day to day as increasing knowledge 
becomes available. It is my firm belief, based on considerable experience, that 
this is a subject which can be best regulated at the State level. 
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The bil! as submitted is a badly drawn one, and among other things, purports 
to provide for the general well-being of employees as well as to protect their 
health and safety. If enacted into law, this would authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to dictate and control the entire employment relationship under the guise 
of promoting the objectives of this bill. : 

Further, it is my sad experience that whatever the Federal Government at- 
tempts to do costs far more than what is accomplished at the local level where 
controls are more direct and immediate. 

There being no necessity for the enactment of this legislation, it is respect- 
fully requested that your committee do not favorably report upon this measure. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK R. Pitt. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 21, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman of Health Subcommittee, Senate Labor Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: We want to be placed on record before your com- 
mittee as opposing the incursion of the Federal Government into the field of 
industrial safety by means of either S. 2325 or S. 2714. These bills have 
been under consideration by both the legislative and executive committees of this 
association and—through formal action taken separately by each of these com- 
mittees—our position adopted. 

The first bill, S. 2325, would establish another bureaucracy duplicating the 
very effective work now being done by the individual States. This would be 
done with no greater guaranty of results obtainable than those accomplished by 
the experience of Federal control of transportation on land, sea, and in the air. 

S. 2714 is acknowledged for what it is, a means of accomplishing objectives 
similar to those of S. 2325, impressed on the States by underwriting a share or 
all of the cost ; in other words, another subsidy. 

We hope your committee will give due consideration to the data that will be 
submitted by private agencies, individual employers, and State governments, 
pointing out the tremendous strides that have been made and results obtained 
in reducing occupational hazards. 

We respectfully call your attention to the title of S. 2714, Industrial Safety 
Act, and ask that it be recognized that the term “industrial” has the connotation 
of manufacturing; while occupational deaths in manufacturing are less than in 
other industry groups, based on percentage of employment. 

Federal safety regulations would not be effective in many intrastate occupa- 
tions and, therefore, it would be impractical for the several States to relax 
their coverage and effectiveness. Furthermore, in our opinion, it would be 
natural for other agencies to slacken their activity and reduce expenditures for 
educational and research services should it develop that the Federal Government 
enters this field. 

It is our opinion the function of the Department should be confined to the 
collecting and distribution of accurate data relating to oceupational hazards 
and the publicizing of accepted and proven safety practices. 

We do not know of any member of this association who finds accidents profit- 
able. Q. BE. D., he tries to prevent them. 

Sincerely, 
R. Emerson Putney, President. 


THe Eary RecIstTer Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, March 21, 1952. 


Subject : Murray Safety Act, S. 2714; Humphrey bill 8. 2325. 
Hon. HersertT LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: This letter is written to you in the interest of the above-named 
bills, and for me to express my opinion on the consideration which is being given 
to these two bills by our duly accredited representatives as well as the members 
of the Senate subcommittee who are conducting hearings on these bills. 

It is my opinion that these bills are an unnecessary piece of legislation and only 
represent an endeavor again by the Federal Government to get its foot in the 
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door of American business. Industrial safety as it is now supervised by State 
agencies is functioning actively and efficiently. Likewise, most businesses today 
are safety conscious and conduct their businesses with high standards of safety, 
and they expend a great deal of effort toward the safeguarding of their 
employees. ° 

The passing of these bills would again create additional agencies within the 
Federal Government and add still further to the cost of the Government. It 
seems to the writer that ways and means should be devised to cut down our 
Federal Government expenses instead of increasing them by adding more bureaus 
to the Government. 

I strongly recommend and trust that you will see as I do that the enactment 
of this legislation is absolutely unnecessary and will act accordingly. 

Respectfully yours, 
LAWRENCE RavUH. 


THE STATE OF NEw HAMPSHIRE, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Concord, February 28, 1952. 
Hon. Cartes W, ToBEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ToBey: It is my understanding that Senate bill No. 2325, intro- 
duced by Senator Humphrey, is to be considered at the present session of Con- 
gress. This bill is designed to authorize the Bureau of Standards of the United 
States Department of Labor to set uniform standards for safety inspection in 
various plants and industries throughout the country and, from my point of 
view, would eventually result in this agency of the Government taking over 
inspection and enforcement of these standards. 

It has always been my belief that such functions should be left to the States, 
although I would have no objection to the Federal Government establishing 
minimum standards, making safety requirements uniform throughout the country 
insofar as possible. 

When this bill is under consideration, I trust that you will keep these facts 
in mind and do anything you can to discourage delegating to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the administration and enforcement of safety regulations in industrial 
establishments. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM H. RILEY, 
Labor Commissioner. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca UNI0n No. 2715, C. I. O., 
READING PLANT OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE Co., 
Reading, Pa., June 4, 1952. 
SENATOR JAMES MURRAY, 
Senate Offict Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: Our local has endorsed approval of bill S. 2325. 
May we ask for your support on this bill also? 
Thanking you in advance, I remain, 
Yours truly, 
HaroLtp RumprF, Secretary. 


MARINETTE PAPER CO., INC., 
South Glens Falls, N. Y., March 18, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: This letter is written to solicit your assistance to defeat S. 2325 
(the Humphrey bill, the proposed Accident Prevention Act of 1951). It is my 
belief that there is no need for such legislation and as a matter of fact I think 
thai it would be detrimental to the over-all prevention of industrial lost-time 
injuries, 

lf the Humphrey bill is proposed because of a bad record in a particular in- 
dustry, it seems to me that the most logical way to prevent such occurrences in 
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the future would be to introduce specific legislation covering such industry 
rather than general legislation covering all industries. The accident pre- 
vention record of industry in general is good and it is, therefore, not necessary 
to legislate generally. 

Private industry is making progress in the reduction of industrial accidents 
through the promotion of safe working habits, safer working conditions, and 
carefully conceived safety promotion. In the pulp and paper industry with 
which my company is affiliated the accident frequency (number of lost-time in- 
juries per million man-hours worked) has been reduced from 22.27 in 1946 to 
11.80 in 1950. The 1951 figures are not as yet available. During the same period 
the frequency rate for our company was reduced from 14.6 in 1946 to 4.67 in 1950. 

This improved safety record is not peculiar to the pulp and paper industry be- 
cause almost without exception the lost time injury rate has been improved 
throughout industry. 

S. 2825 ignores this record and proposes the establishment of a gigantic bureau 
te investigate and propose methods of reducing accidents. 

Such a bureau would needlessly duplicate the efforts of safety programs such 
as the National Safety Council, the State bureaus, the work of insurance com- 
panies and private industries. 

The cost of such a bureau added to the already intolerable tax burden would 
be appalling. This additional tremendous tax burden, particularly when it is 
not required, would be entirely unjustified and unjustifiable. 

I have been closely associated with the safety program in our company and 
in industry generally for a number of years and I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that industry has never been more conscious of nor more successful 
in its continuing efforts to provide every employee with protection and the in- 
centive to work safely. This bill proposes to conduct inquiries into conditions 
of employment with a view to improving the “health, safety and general well- 
being of employees.” This in itself is a tremendously large and entirely vague 
definition of the authority which this bill seeks to bestow upon the proposed 
Bureau of Accident Prevention. I have no way of knowing nor does anyone 
else have any way of knowing what constitutes the “general well-being of 
employees”. The scope of such a phrase is almost beyond comprehension and 
in itself would be an unconscionable delegation of authority. 

Because of the foregoing reasons which obviously cannot be covered in de- 
tail in a letter, I ask that you vote against this needless bill and otherwise do 
everything in your power to defeat its passage. 

Very truly yours, 
R. H. Sears, Plant Manager 


COMMUNICATION WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 2550, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 7, 1952. 
Re §S. 2325. 
Senator JAMES EB. Murry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear SENATOR: A bill, currently under consideration by your committee, s, 
2325, known as the Humphrey industrial health and safety bill, in our opinion, 
deserves your full consideration and support. 

In discussion of this bill, we earnestly solicit your favorable vote in report- 
ing this bill out of your committee. We feel sure that all workers will ap- 
preciate such farseeing legislation on their behalf. 

Respectfully yours, 
COMMUNICATION Workers or Amerrica, CIO, 
Locan 2550, ExrecuTriveE Boarp, 
F, B, SHERIDAN, Secretary. 


INDUSTRIAL Propucts Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 21, 1952. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Please register my opposition to bills S. 2325 and 8. 2714 
now pending before your Committee, for the following reasons, among others: 

1. The proposed bills are unnecessary because private industry has made and 
is making phenominal progress in the elimination of industrial accidents and 
the promotion of industrial health. 
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2. Various States now have adequate regulatory bodies through their Depart- 
ments of Labor which are functioning smoothly and satisfactorily. 

3. Private industry is well aware that accidents are costly and spends millions 
of dollars annually in accident prevention and industrial health programs in 
order to keep its operating costs down to survive. 

4. The proposed bills may hinder rather than help the accident prevention 
cause because there is a general distrust of the present tendency toward in- 
creasing interference by the Government in private industry. 

Respectfully submitted. 

INDUSTRIAL PropUcTS Co., 
BE. Frep SHIPMAN, President. 


HARRISBURG STEEL Corp., 
Harrisburg, Pa., February 22, 1952. 
The Honorable Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Committee of Labor and Public Welfare, 
The United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: We have had an opportunity to peruse the proposed 
Accident Prevention Act of 1951 (S. 2325) which is designed to correct and 
eliminate unsafe and unhealthful conditions of employment and provides for a 
Bureau of Accident Prevention to conduct inquiries and technical investigations 
with a view to improving the health, safety, and general well-being of employees 
in industry. 

Private industry has demonstrated its recognition of the moral obligation it 
has to protect the safety and welfare of its employees. Private industry is also 
extremely conscious of the loss it suffers from accidents in the form of time, em- 
ployee morale and cost of medical and compensation payments. Consequently 
safety is an important financial factor in the conduct of any business. It is an 
established record, and well known fact, that private industry has made con- 
stant progress in the reduction of industrial accidents through voluntary safety 
programs. 

The enactment of the proposed law would have a tendency for private indus- 
try to relax its voluntary measures and provide only what is compelled by law. 

Most, if not all, States have had for many years safety and welfare laws. 
Obviously, therefore, enactment of the proposed law is absolutely unnecessary ; 
would not improve the conditions for which it is allegedly intended, but would 
merely result in duplication of governmental regulations, confusion and unneces- 
sary expense to the Federal Government and the taxpayers. 

As far as the composition and scope of the proposed bill is concerned, the term 
“general well-being” could be administered without limitation. Thus the bill, if 
enacted into law, could be used to govern and control most any conditions of 
employment having no relationship to safety and health on the basis that condi- 
tions of employment affect the “general well-being” of employees. 

It is disconcerting to note that although the proposed act provides for a Bureau 
of Accident Prevention and an Accident Prevention Board, they are powerless 
to execute their duties and responsibilities as they see fit, as the Secretary of 
Labor would have veto power over any rule or amendments promulgated by 
them. The additional provision that the Secretary of Labor and the Director 
of the Bureau of Accident Prevention, appointed by the Secretary of Labor, are 
given the right to propose to the Boards such rules or amendments that they 
may deem necessary, permits the Secretary of Labor to tremendously influence 
the nature of the rules and regulations issued. 

In view of these facts, we strongly urge that you oppose the proposed bill and 
endeavor to defeat it. 

Yours very truly, 
HARRISBURG STEEL Corp. 
J. T. Stmpson, President. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, (CIO), 
Locat Union No. 2600, 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 28, 1952. 
Senator JAmes B. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE Str: Local Union No. 2600, United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
urges you to support Senate bill No. 2325. 
Yours very truly, 
MICHAEL SKERTIC, Recording Secretary. 
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LEHIGH VALLEY SAFEry COUNCIL, 
Bethlehem, Pa., May 22, 1952. 
Senator Hersert LEHMAN, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: At a regular meeting of executive’ committee of 
Lehigh Valley Safety Council held in Bethlehem, Pa., on April 21, 1952, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted opposing Senate bill No. 2325, known as the 
Humphrey accident prevention bill and Senate bill No. 2714, known as the 
Murray industrial safety act, on the grounds that both of these bills would 
provide for federalization of industrial safety and unwarranted encroachment 
upon private management, under whose direction the safety records of American 
industry have been outstanding and of constant improvement over the years. 

This resolution was unanimously approved and ratified by the membership 
of the council at its annual meeting held in Easton, Pa., on May 7, 1952, and 
we are therefore definitely on record, accordingly. 

Your favorable consideration of this formal action will be much appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
G. A. Smirn, President. 

Attest: 

Harry C. Woops, Secretary. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., March 26, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H, LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: We understand that Senator Humphrey of Minnesota 
has introduced a bill to establish a Federal Bureau of Accident Prevention. We 
additionally understand that under the provisions of this proposed bill, there is 
contemplated a tripartite board composed of representatives in equal number 
from management and labor with an impartial chairman representing the public; 
such a board to have the power to prescribe rules and regulations, compliance 
with which would be mandatory within the particular industry involved. 

It would appear to us, in view of our situation in the State of New York, that 
such a bill is unnecessary, would be a needless duplication on the part of Federal 
and State agencies and could, if unwisely administered, impose economic burdens 
which would be fatal to some industries. We might summarize our thoughts as 
follows: 

1. In New York State, under the Department of Labor, we presently have an 
agency which carries out the functions which, we understand, are proposed under 
the Humphrey bill. This State agency has power to institute rules and regula- 
tions and make them mandatory in all instances. We believe several of the 
other States have similar departments created for this purpose. 

2. We believe that, generally, modern industry is taking the initiative in doing 
everything possible to prevent accidents. Aside from any humanitarian aspect, 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws and the knowledge that such measures mean 
increased production, ete., all tend to make such a practice worth while from all 
aspects. Large insurance companies also have made tremendous strides in this 
field by research and promotional campaigns to maintain safety and health in 
industry. 

8. The National Safety Council, which is a nonprofit organization and supported 
by various industries throughout the country, has spent years in research and 
certainly is splendidly equipped to render more efficient and profitable service 
than any newly organized governmental agency. 

4. The purpose for the creation of the proposed bureau seems entirely too 
vague in view of the fact that such would be established, and we quote from the 
bill “* * * and for other purposes.” 

We trust that you will accept our comments as being submitted for the best 
interests of sound legislation. We hope thet you will carefully consider this 
matter and withhold your support if you find that our position as stated has 
merit. 

Very truly yours, 
J. J. SmrirH, Manager. 
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HirRAM WALKER & SONS, INC., 
Peoria, Iu., March 19, 1952. 
Re §S. 2325. 
Hon. Wo. H. Cosurn, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sire: As a qualified safety engineer of over 20 years’ experience I wish 
to make known to you a few thoughts on the above proposed legislation. 

1. All progressive industries employ the services of capable safety engineers. 

2. All industries are presently inspected by representatives of insurance com- 
panies, State and local factory inspectors, and in many cases, local fire depart- 
ments. 

3. The records of the National Safety Council will show that notable and 
consistent reduction in industrial accidents has been achieved each year for the 
past 25 years. 

4. The health and welfare of the employees of progressive industries is receiv- 
ing the careful attention of management. 

All of the above has been accomplished at considerable expense and has 
achieved gratifying results. 

Accordingly, S. 2325, establishing a Bureau of Accident Prevention in the 
Department of Labor should not be further considered, since it adds to the public 
payroll and attempts to do what industry can best do for itself, as listed above. 

Very truly vours, 
Hiram WALKER & Sons, INc., 
JAMES H. SNYDER, 
Plant Protection and Safety Director. 


East St. Lours CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
East St. Louis, 1., March 31, 1952. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: The Chamber of East St. Louis, Il, stands foursquare against 
S. 2325 as introduced by Senator Humphrey of Minnesota. This bill provides 
for the creation of a new bureau in the United States Department of Labor which, 
in fact, would take from the States many of the prerogatives now insured to them. 

S. 2325 is so wide in its coverage that if even parts of it were acceptable (which 
they are not) the reference to “general well-being” of employees would urge us 
to oppose the bill in total. “General well-being’ of employees could conceivably 
leave the door wide open for the inauguration of many programs which have not 
had acceptance of some of the most thoroughgoing proponents of similar legisla- 
tion. We feel that the bill is weak in that any action taken by a Board of nine 
persons could be overruled by the Secretary of Labor who in the first instance 
would be responsible for the appointment of the committee’s personnel. 

Even more unpalatable is the proviso that the Secretary’s approval of a regu- 
lation would make compliance mandatory and failure to comply would be an 
unlawful act. This organization feels that this is subterfuge and that it bypasses 
the regularly established channels for the origin and passage of legislation. This 
is in reality, as we see it, another attempt to procure by edict that which cannot 
be secured following open debate on the floor of the Congress. 

The creation of this board is unneeded, the expense cannot be justified, and the 
result would bring only additional confusion. We, therefore, urge you, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, which will conduct this hearing to oppose S. 2325 citing 
our reasons for so requesting. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES F, SPILKER, Manager. 
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Des Mornes, Iowa, March 19, 1952. 


Hon. JAMres E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Where I work a hundred and fifty of us are proud of our safety 


record. For the last several years there has been a steady decrease in the number 
of accidents in the plant. The record is: 


Accidents 
7 
57 
50 
31 

And since January 1, 1952, there has not been one single accident in the plant 
that required a doctor’s attention. 

Safety and safe work habits are attained through education. The continued 
joint efforts of management and labor, through safety committees, inspections, 
hazard corrections, and safety projects will educate and still further reduce 
industrial accidents. It is not a question of legislation—it is a question of 
education. 

Moreover, all people familiar with industrial safety know that safety engi- 
neered into the plant and safety education promoted with the worker, is far more 
productive in accident prevention than enforcement of safety regulations or 
legislation. 

Your opposition to further increasing the cost of government, by opposing 
Senate bill 2325, is urgently requested. Will you please take such action? Thank 
you very much. 

Very truly yours, 
R. W. STEBBINS. 


MAssENA, N. Y., March 24, 1952. 
Hon. HEBsert H. LEHMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: S. 2325, providing for a National Bureau of Accident Pre- 
vention, is now before a subcommittee of the Senate Labor and Education Com- 
mittee for consideration. 

Although the matter of safety has been part of my job over the years in addi- 
tion to personal concern for the safety of others, my vote is against favorable 
consideration for the following briefly stated reasons: 

1. This is an addition to a list that already should be pruned of State func- 
tions duplicated by the Federal Government. This duplication not only costs 
money in the form of increased taxes to each taxpayer, but, in my opinion, will 
not produce results commensurate with the cost. 

2. There is no need for it. Adequate machinery for handling safety already 
exists. Improvement can be made in the proper utilization of existing machinery 
to secure additional results. 

3. Facts show that, at least in industry, most accidents occur because of human 
failures rather than because of improper safeguards, faulty equipment, unsafe 
methods, ete., which items normally would be investigated and controlled by 
such a bureau. 

4, Aside from consideration of the human factor, accidents cost industry large 
sums of money. If industry, as such, felt that a national bureau or Federal 
laws would reduce accidents and thus reduce costs, industry long ago would 
have supported such action. I am certain that industry does not believe these 
moves are the correct solution. 

5. This Senate bill contains ambiguous wording, such as “general well-being,” 
“welfare,” ete., that future operation of it is not clearly defined. Experience 
has shown that actual operation of such a bureau may be vastly different from 
what the presently worded intent may be. 

6. I question whether this bill is designed really to cover the subject of safety 
as all phases of safety apply to the people of this Nation, or whether it doesn't 
have as a fundamental objective the accomplishing of some special purpose 
within industry which may not have been properly handled by some State or 
States. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArTHUR J. STEWART, 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF OILWELL DRILLING CONTRACTORS, 
Dallas, Tex., April 30, 1952. 
Hon, JAMEs E. Murray, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: Enclosed is a resolution passed at a meeting of the 
board of directors of this association, held in San Antonio, Tex., April 8, 1952. 
The resolution is self-explanatory. 
Yours very truly, 
A. W. THompson, President. 


Be it resolved, That the American Association of Oilwell Drilling Contractors 
by its board of directors at a regular meeting held in San Antonio, Tex., April 8, 
1952, declare its opposition and disapproval of Senate bill No. 2325, sponsored by 
Senator Humphrey to create in the Department of Labor a Bureau of Accident 
Prevention for the purpose of promoting and maintaining safe and healthful 
conditions of employment in industries affecting commerce, and for other pur- 
poses ; also Senate bill No. 2714, by Senator Murray, to provide for assistance to 
State agencies administering labor laws in their efforts to promote, establish, 
and maintain safe workplaces and practices in industry, for the following 
reasons: 

(1) Such attempted regulation would further promote a centralized govern- 
ment. 

(2) Additional Federal burdens would come about which are not needed, and 
such new agencies would require vast new taxation to finance same. 

(3) The usurping by the Federal Government of a power being well handled 
by State agencies and private enterprise would develop. 

(4) The additional emasculation of States’ rights would result. 

(5) The first bill provides a direct control by a Federal bureau, and the second 
bill, as is usual in State grant-in-aid measures, provides a means of thwarting 
local or State control of such matters and creating a Federal bureaucratic 
authority over industrial safety practices without the department in control 
having to assume any of the responsibility, which would go along with a direct 
Federal-operated safety-inspection system. 

(6) Such Federal control being unnecessary because there is a vast efficient 
program of accident prevention being promoted by private enterprise and the 
several States at the present time. 


TRADE ASSOCIATION JOINT COUNCIL, 
Providence, R. I., March 28, 1952. 
Hon. JoHn O. PASTORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Pastore: The Trade Association Joint Council desires to be 
recorded in objection to S. 2325, the so-called Humphrey bill, which proposes to 
establish a Bureau of Accident Prevention within the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

We believe that the administration of industrial safety codes is properly the 
function of the State rather than the Federal Government. At present most 
industrial States are handling this matter in a satisfactory manner. This is 
particularly true of Rhode Island. The adoption of this Federal act would un- 
doubtedly conflict with the administration of various State acts now in effect. 

We wish to repeat that we are definitely interested in industrial safety but 
believe it to be a State function. We hope you can see your way clear to oppose 
this legislation, and we would like very much to have you read our opposition 
into the record. 

Very cordially yours, 
Haroitp W. Tucker, Chairman, 


THE CARWIN Co., 
North Haven, Conn., March 21, 1952. 
Hon. Hersert H. LEHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health, United States Senate, 
Committee on Labor and. Public Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LEHMAN: I am taking this opportunity to register protest to bills 
S$. 2325 and S. 2714 for Federal control of industrial safety laws. I am opposed 
to these bills because of two main points. 
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I am exceedingly interested in the betterment of the safety record of the 
Carwin Co., and I am taking active steps to see that our particular concern is 
doing its utmost to improve its safety record. And, naturally, I am interested 
in the safety record of the State of Connecticut, but I feel that such a program 
can and should be carried out under State supervision. Under State control such 
a program can be more effectively and economically administered. There are, 
I realize, States without industrial safety laws which would be pushed into line 
by Federal administration of industrial safety laws. But I feel that this is a 
very expensive and unnecessary procedure when such States will necessarily 
eventually fall in line because of public opinion. 

Secondly, I feel that we already have much too great a concentration of power 
and bureaucracy in the Federal Government. I am unalterably opposed to any 
further concentration of any matter which can properly and conceivably be han- 
dled under State supervision. The control of industrial safety laws is a fune- 
tion which can and should be handled by the State and not given to the Federal 
Government for more expensive administration, when we are already being 
taxed not only unbearably but unnecessarily. 

Very truly yours, 


C. E. VANWINCKEL, President, 


ALHAMBRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Alhambra, Calif., April 14, 1952. 
Senator JAMES FE. MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeEAR SENATOR Murray: 8, 2714 would authorize Federal grants to States for 
the promotion of industrial safety. 

The Alhambra Chamber of Commerce is opposed to S. 2714. We have too many 
bureaus (and taxes) now. Let's defeat this “pork barrel” attempt to expand 
Federal control. 

Thanking you for your cooperation in the defeat of this bill, I remain, 

Cordially yours, 
Woopy WaApE, Manager. 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, March 14, 1952. 
Hon. Herbert H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: For over half a century, the National Foundry Asso- 
ciation has represented top management in the foundry industry. The member- 
ship of the NFA is drawn from all segments of the industry—steel, gray iron, 
malleable, and nonferrous—and is made up of large and small foundries in pro- 
portions similar to the entire industry. 

On behalf of our membership, I would like to express vigorous opposition to 
the proposed bill which would establish a Federal Bureau of Accident Prevention 
(S. 2325). 

For many years industry has consistently improved the over-all industrial 
safety record. Statistically there might have been years in which the measure 
of improvement was not constant, but the over-all trend is definitely apparent. 
Aside from any other motive, the profit motive itself has stimulated tremendous 
progress in the field of industrial safety. No one knows better than management 
that safety is profitable. The great development of integrated safety depart- 
ments and vigorous safety programs in so many industries bears witness to 
this fact. 

I cannot understand, in view of the progress made in industry, why anyone 
should feel that a job that is now being well done can be done better by and 
through the establishment of another Government bureau. 

In the findings and declaration of policy section of the proposed law, one of 
the reasons for the establishment of this Federal Bureau is given as follows: 

“Due to the facility with which operations may be removed from one State to 
another with the result that regulation and control under State laws prescribing 
safe and healthful conditions of employment in such establishments are not 
reasonably effective means of eliminating such conditions.” 
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I fail to understand this reference to the “facility with which operations may 
be removed.” Admitting that this is the case in some instances, I cannot imagine 
that it is occurring in a volume sufficient to call for the creation of another large 
Federal bureau. In the foundry industry, I am sure that this element of mobility 
is not found, and I cannot think of any other industry which is characterized 
by this feature. 

Passage of this law would create a superbureau which would impose itself 
upon industry over and above the present local and State agencies. In matters 
of health and safety, I cannot see what advantages a Federal agency would have 
that the State and local agencies do not already enjoy. 

Reference is made in the bill to the “general well-being of employees.” Just 
what is meant by that? Such loose-end legislative terms are extremely danger- 
ous, no matter which way you look at them. They are especially so when a group 
of nine people will have the power to promulgate rules and codes having the force 
of law. 

Section 7 of the proposed bill sets out the procedure covering hearings and court 
review. It is my understanding that the court shall have jurisdiction to affirm, 
modify, or set aside, such rule or regulation. What is the basis for such court 
action. Where is the law? As far as I can see, this law merely creates the 
board and the board in turn has the power to prescribe rules and codes that 
will have the force of law. I always thought that Congress made the laws. 

Section 9 covering the right of entry and the utilization of State agencies, 
reads like something we would find behind the iron curtain. The right of entry 
as described therein has no limitation. 

It is sometimes unfortunate that anything containing the words health, safety, 
welfare, and general well-being, produces a peculiar semantic reaction. The 
element of emotion is ever-present and often dominates the situation. To oppose 
anything that is supposed to promote any of the above mentioned, is tantamount 
to being a “Simon Legree.” How far can we carry this emotional thinking? With 
elections coming up, it might be popular to introduce a bill that would direct the 
Federal Government to buy roses for widows on Mother’s Day. Anyone who 
opposes such a bill would certainly be extremely cold-hearted and mean, wouldn't 
he : 

1 might point out that the foundry industry through its technical association, 
the American Foundrymen’s Society, is now engaged in a 10-year safety and 
hygiene program. This program has the wholehearted support of the entire 
industry and is financed by foundry contributions made by individual companies, 
$350,000 will be spent in the next 10 years in this worth-while program. The 
very best technical minds and safety engineers are being employed in this 
program. This is the way our industry is striving to make our safety record 
better and better. I am sure that many other industries are doing much the 
same thing. 

Our members would appreciate receiving your comments and opinions on this 
proposed Accident Prevention Act. We are most anxious to know the com- 
mittee members who are for this type of legislation and those who are against 
it and naturally we are interested in the reasons why they take their respective 
stands. 

Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL FOUNDRY ASSOCIATION, 
E. J. WaAutsH, Executive Secretary. 


MippLETowN Saretry Councitr, 
Middletown, Ohio, March 17, 1952. 
Senator Hersert LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: I have been directed by the board of directors of the 
Middletown Safety Council to write you asking that the Senate bill 2325, the 
Accident Prevention Act of 1951, proposed by Senator Humphrey, Democrat, of 
Minnesota, be declared impractical by your subcommittee. 

Our reasons for urging this action is that we believe primarily that it is a 
duplication of effort, that this work is presently being carried out to the best 
possible means by more than 300 organized safety councils throughout the coun- 
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try and by divisions of safety and hygiene in all State industrial commissions. 
Secondly, we believe it will be an unnecessary and burdensome expense upon 
the Nation’s taxpayers. 

Should Senator Humphrey propose legislation which would deal with public 
safety in the same respect as Senate bill 2325, we are confident all safety coun- 
cils would support such legislation. 

Publie safety prevention programs today, we believe, are at least 25 years 
behind step with industrial safety which is being attacked by this bill. Your 
consideration will be appreciated. 

Cordially yours, 
Paut E. Wiison, Director. 


(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Monday, March 31, 1952, the hearing 
was closed.) 


x 





